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FS. . . it's going to be our 70th Birthday 
nd we're going to have a big celebration 


e 
ne that lasts a year) with presents 4 
¢ everyone. 
nere are six gifts for you to choose from . . . six new handbooks : 
rat will give you practical help in hard-to-teach areas . . . new 
Jeas to make your everyday teaching sparkle. And these gift 
andbooks are only the first big ''extra'’ for you in our e 
xtra-big 70th Birthday Year. 
lou can receive ONE OR MORE* of these just-published books FREE 
4$ A GIFT — by simply renewing your INSTRUCTOR now, or by 
ntering your new subscription. Your FREE BOOK (S) will e 
your BIRTHDAY GIFT for subscribing right now. C 
‘Choose one of the new handbooks (a $1.25 value) FREE as a birthday 
gift with your regular one-year order... 


Select an additional FREE GIFT when you order for more ° YL Senewal 
st one year. Subscribe for 2 years (saves $1) and oithow, NOY 


| choose 2 FREE BOOKS; for 3 years (saves $2) and get 
3 FREE BOOKS... 


* Get another FREE BOOK by sending payment with your 

) order and saving us the cost of billing in the fall. nes 
ust check your INSTRUCTOR order on the card below, 

elect your FREE BOOKS, and fill in your name and 

iddress. Then mail it right away — postage is paid. 





four free books will come bounding back by return mail Even though your subscription may not end for some time yet, you can take 
ind your INSTRUCTOR subscription will be ready for a advantage of this Birthday Offer to get your Gift Books. Just tell 
par of timely new features, stimulating ideas, inspiring us to enter your renewal now and select the book you wish to have. We'll 
jaterials that you've learned to expect and find only extend your INSTRUCTOR subscription and bill you, payable next fall. 
\this leader in professional classroom journals. 

. Additional books may be ordered at the regular price of $1.25 per 
pt your FREE BOOKS and come to the party by simply book. Use the handy card (attached with the INSTRUCTOR alee 
iling your “birthday card" today. 


card) for extra books that you wish to have. 
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FREE GIFT BOOKS | 
| 
° th G O d THE | nstructor »Dansville, N.Y. 
{ WI rou p r ers Enter the following INSTRUCTOR Group Order for 1 year starting with the ............. issue: 

i 1 — 
{ You can save money on your INSTRUCTOR subscription by _- “sient subscriptions to The INSTRUCTOR md $ .... each, ; 
| placing a Group Order. Just combine your subscription with l (Select 1 free handbook for each subscription ordered.) " 
rf that of your teacher-friends and send us your Group Order. 1 This is a NEW [, or RENEWAL [1 subscription. I 
{ The saeapenita placing the order will then a all — Send me the FREE HANDBOOKS selected below (Limit: 1 book per subscription): 
in one package. Each subscription is entitled to a FREE 1 
¢) Handbook. If 5 subscriptions to The INSTRUCTOR are praia Nature Study — Facts and Activities, #336 _..... Fairy Tale Plays in Rhyme, #339 ; 
‘ . yet pring 5 FREE Fon If 7 ge then | -. Gifts Children Can Make, #337 _... Teaching Citizenship to All Grades, #340 | 
7 FIOREROORS, Otc. FOS Gre THO Group rates Tor One yer: ! Rainy Day Games and Activities, +338 Skill Games to Teach Reading, #341 
N 2 subscriptions, op = Total Amount of Order $........ . 0) Bill me, payable next fell. 

scriptions, $5.25 eac 
3 subscrip ' i | 
. 4 or 5 subscriptions, $5.00 each | RT ne rn ee eee eT TPE Fee aye fey ee ree | 
N 6 or 7 subscriptions, $4.75 each i 1 
' 8 to 10 susbscriptions, $4.50 each Sy GM 65. Vaneseed odunntecGaNndenencudscccaecnadensensbesequeses 
, 11 to 15 subscriptions, $4.25 each | City, Zone, State i 
N Because of the savings in these group-order rates under the regular |-year ! : MORN ius RCC ie cee Sa ee a ry te cae eee 1 
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Getting 


hings 


Done 


Tu. future is in the hands of people who can get things done. 
By things done, I mean food raised, goods produced and dis- 
tributed, ideas created, friendships developed, homes built, chil- 
dren educated. 

But how do you really get things done? What basic theory 
of human relations is involved? What kind of education 
does it require? Is it an engineering problem? A philosophic 
problem? Or both? Will time and motion studies save 
America from inefficiency? Do we have an answer that will 
work well anywhere in the world? 


Two emphases to the problem of efficiency can be suggested. 
First, we may emphasize improvement of the individual apart 
from the group. We may see society as composed of millions 
of different individuals. Improve each one a little bit and we 
can greatly increase the flow of goods and services. 

There is a second emphasis that may be used. Here we look 
more often at the individual as a part of a team. A simple 
analogy with basketball will make this clear. While we may give 
individual guidance in perfecting certain techniques, neverthe- 
less our basic attention involves perfecting individuals as a social 
unit, as a team. It is the togetherness of their action rather than 
the apartness which receives our attention. As the late Elton 
Mayo, Harvard professor of industrial research, has pointed out: 
“Communication is the first principle of cooperation.” 


Now the team is not something apart from the individual. 
Without individuals there is no team. A team is nothing more 
than a group of individuals in thoughtful, harmonious, pur- 
poseful association. If one individual tries to be a grand- 
stander, to win the game by himself, the team as a social unit 
no longer exists. 

We can get things done by using what theorists and practical 
men have discovered about the team method, about a kind of 
society where people operate as thinking members of a family. 
We in the United States, of course, are committed to this method 
of getting things done. It is part of the American heritage. We 
appropriately named this method democracy, which means the 
Soon after Edgar Dale, certainly the dean of AV education, appeared on our 
panel (pages 59-82), we received the March issue of Ohio State University’s 


News Letter, long his brain child. The text here is excerpted, with his per- 
mission, from its feature article, “On Getting Things Done.” 








EDGAR DALE 


Head, Curriculum Division 
Bureau of Educational Research 
Ohio State University, Columbus 


use of a team—the people. Further, when we have a government 
of the people, by the people, and for the people, we do not ask 
whether the people exist for the government, or the government 
for the people. The individual not the group is the basic unit. 

Our free and easy attitude toward a planned group approach 
is “Let’s get together on this.” But this getting together, this 
team idea, imposes certain disciplines. A good team must go 
into training, practice, be willing to learn, listen to experts. 
Ideas must flow freely. There must be no barriers—racial, in- 
tellectual, religious, or economic—to this free movement of men 


or ideas. Anyone who plays well should be able to make this 
team. 


Democracy is an excellent method for getting things done. 
Respecting personality, it can win the respect of all. Based on 
the idea of every man thinking for himself, it needs no authori- 
tarian plans for thought control. Based on the ideal of coopera- 
tion, it substitutes the circle of coworkers for the usual ladder 
of success. Based on the idea of each member of the team grow- 
ing to the limit of his ability, it encourages improvement, but 
not at the expense of someone else. 


How do you get things done? How do you become efficient? 
Certainly not by a timid adherence to the routines of the past. 
Certainly not by a training program which chains individuals 
to specific, predictable tasks. Authoritarian imposition of minor 
efficiencies too often breeds antagonism or sullen apathy. 

Routine brings with it the lack of adaptability, the failure 
to foresee and meet change in creative fashion. Routine looks 
to the safeties of the past. Creativeness anticipates and wel- 
comes the hazards of the future. 
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Balloon Games are FUN 


at CLASS PICNICS 


you make the FUN— _ 
OAK makes the balloons 


wedwe PICNIC 
PACKS 


If you’re the en- 

tertainment ‘“‘com- 

mittee of one” — 
don’t fret! OAK Picnic 
Balloon Game Packs 
are a simple, but ex- 
citing, solution for your 
class picnic. Balloons 
have always held a tre- 
mendous fascination 
for children. When tied 
in with outdoor games, 
they provide hours of 
mischief-free-fun. 


OAK Picnic Packs contain 

24 big, colorful balloons — 

six each of 4 styles or enough 

for six players for 4 games. 

Six packs will equip a whole \ sg 
class for an afternoon's fun. 
Twelve packs (288 balloons) 
handle a combined two-class 
picnic. 


In addition, each Pic- 

nic Pack contains a 
Game Booklet that describes and 
illustrates 24 exciting games. It was 
written by a_ professional picnic 
consultant and is sectionalized for 
boys, girls and mixed groups. 


ome | 
CLASSROOM DISCOUNTS 


i tail nationally 
Picnic Packs ret 
yg 00 each. By ving the handy 
a you can order your 
ts at these big 
$4.50 (25% of); 
4315% off). For 
ur picnic, note 
on below and 





low, 
coupon, be 
complete requiremen 
savings: 6 Pocks — 
12 Pocks — $8.00 
delivery '" time for yo 
the date on the coup 
send it today- 





= Ga 


THE OAK RUBBER COMPANY 


208 Sycamore Ravenna, Ohio 


! enclose $___. Please send me 
the following, postage paid: 
[) 12 PICNIC PACKS ® $8.00 
[1 6 PICNIC PACKS © $4.50 

[] PICNIC GAMES BOOKLET © 10c 


 , 


My Picnic Date I 
Note: Include extra 


ery is required to meet picn 
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Po years I have wanted to write a 
piece on the most unforgettable 
person I have ever known. At last my 
opportunity is at hand, for John 
Cleveland Ouderkirk, long time Vice- 
President and Field Director of our 
Company, is retiring this June. I 
know of no man in education who has 
more friends throughout the entire 
country. Many of you, as you read, 
will recall his infectious laugh, his 
immense geniality, his never erring 
kindness, and his insatiable thirst for 
just pure living, which have endeared 
him to those who have worked closely 
with him. 

To do justice to John would really 
require a volume larger than this 
issue of the magazine. I am selecting 
some of his more ex- 
citing experiences, but 
I could also mention a 
long array of tender. 
heart-warming 
sions when John has 
done the unexpected, 
the “beyond the call 
of duty” act to make 
someone’s life brighter 
or easier. 


occa- 


Coming from a fam- 
ily of teachers, young 
John began his career 
as the schoolmaster 
at Bullhead Pond, not 
far from Dansville. It was a difficult 
one-room school that had worn out 
four teachers the year before. 

In the summer John worked for my 
father, F. A. Owen, and a special tri- 
umph brought him into the company 
on a full-time basis. Most salesmen 
in those days traveled by train, but 
John had a Model T Ford. He was 
working in the area of Seneca Falls, 
New York, when he received a tele- 
gram to go to the Normal School at 
Oneonta. He chugged over, but un- 
fortunately arrived on the last day of 
summer school—no time to line up 
orders. Yet, fortune shone upon him. 

The principal of the school, Percy 
Bugbee, when at Naples, New York, 
had had John’s father as one of his 
most cooperative teachers. Anxious to 
do d kindly deed, Mr. Bugbee called 
a special chapel and John set up his 
wares outside the chapel door, selling 
both on the way in and the way out. 
He came away with ninety-nine orders 

an unbelievable number, and my 
father was convinced that our com- 
pany needed the full-time services of 
this eager young salesman. 


A few months later, John was on his 
way to Kansas. One of his first calls 
was at Kansas City, where the Super- 


FRIENDLY CHATS 


of Schools was Matthew 

huge severe-faced man, 
wearing a high collar—the dread of 
bookmen because of his ferocity. He 
had a favorite trick for scaring sales- 
men, and John was to be no exception. 


intendent 
Pearson—a 


He entered, was ignored, and won- 
dered what to do next. Suddenly the 
big man whirled and barked sharply, 
“What do you want?” John’s sense of 
humor came to the fore, and with a 
grin he said “Bow-wow!” The two 
men became firm friends, and Matthew 
Pearson never missed an opportunity 
to further John’s career. 

His warm touch made many a friend 
for John. A_ few years later on a 
crowded Topeka diner he was seated 


with a man who extended a thin small 


1914... in his Model T 


Our John 


Fisherman with 
mighty catch 


EDITOR 


WITH THE 


hand, that was to become his trade. 
mark in the press. He introduced him. 
self as Arthur Capper, and further 
conversation revealed that the apart. 
ment where John and his young bride 
were living was part of the mansion 
in which Mr. Capper had been 
married. At first John did not realize 
he was talking to the governor of 
Kansas. Just as John never forgets a 
face neither did Arthur Capper. Years 
later, he spied John across the rotunda 
of the Capitol and the two men re- 
newed their acquaintance. 


Perhaps it is his love of the out- 
doors that has given John his tran- 
quillity of spirit and his gentleness 
toward all living things. He knows 


Young buck with buck 


the wild flowers of the woods, the 
unusual birds and insects, and he is an 
ardent hunter and fisherman. “Old 
Leatherstocking,” his fellow workers 
have affectionately named him. 

Many of his associations with super- 
intendents and college presidents were 
made in a fishing boat or on a hunting 
trip, but men suck as Jordan Larson 
and Bill Bristow knew that fishing 
excursions were not for business. 
Trade talk was strictly taboo in the 
boat. 

On one such trip John was fishing 
with Andy Phillips of Louisiana Poly- 
technic Institute at Ruston. The two 
men were in the Madison Bayou after 
dark, hunting for garfish, those long, 
eight-foot fellows that share company 
with the alligators in the dark wa- 
ters of the bayou. As the boat went 


Continued on page 89) 
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TEACHERS -Just Mail This Coupon to 


¢ BORROW ‘100™,.°600% 





By Mail-in complete PRIVACY! 


Here 


is a confidential loan service for teachers who need n 





FOUR IMPORTANT REASONS 


WHY MORE AND MORE TEACHERS 
ARE USING THIS LOAN SERVICE 


SIGNATURE ONLY 


@ ‘Teacher loans are made on signature only—no co- 
signers, no endorsers. No mortgages on car, furniture or 


personal property. 


CONVENIENT TERMS 


@ Convenient monthly installments pay Joan out of 
future earnings. Payments budgeted to fit your income, 
Entire Joan can be repaid at any time and you pay only 
for the time you use the money—no longer! 


NO SUMMER PAYMENTS 


@® No principal during summer vacation. If your salary 
stops during the summer vacation, payments on princip: al 
stop also. This an extra service of special value to 
teachers offered by Dial Finance Company, 


PRIVATE 


@ The loan is made by mail from the privacy of your 
own home. You see no agents or credit managers—only 
you and we know about it. We guarantee strict privacy. 


r=------ FOR $100 to $600 — CUT OUT AND 


Dial Finance Company, Dept. F-20 


is 





PAY for HOME REPAIRS 














FAST SERVICE! No Cosigners required 


to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here . ready and waiting for needs here 
you now. You can borrow BY MAIL from the privacy of your home without anyone in 
your community knowing you are applying for a 1 Just sign the short application and 2 
note below, and mail it at once. Your request for a loan will receive immediate attention. Cash 

You Get | Months | You Get | Months 


The following are all the debts that I have: 










Monthly payments include both 
interest and principal: 








ioney to further their education, Select your Loan 














$10000/$ 593 '$40000'$2 275 
20000! 1180 | 50000, 2769 


re 


CONFIDENTIAL 


board 
relatives, 





School 
friends, 


members, 
merchants 














none of these people will j | 
know you are applying for a 30000! 1749' 60000, 3249 
Dial Finance LOAN-BY- 
MAIL. All mail is sent to youin a plain envelope and the transaction 


is completely confidential and private, 


Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you are married 
or single, you may solve your money problem by mail. Today, 
this minute, fill out and mail the short Application and Note 
below. That's all you have to do. We'll speed the cash on its way 
to vou as soon as approved. We guarantee satisfaction. Our 
sixty year old organization is licensed and supervised by the 
Nebraska Banking Department, You can deal with us in come 
plete confidence at Nebraska's fair interest rate. Select the 
amount you need from the chart: then rush application, 


. DIAL Zeonce somo 4 


410 KILPATRICK BLDG., DEPT. F-20, — 2, NEB. 


TOSS SOOO MTN 2 


WUUY 
= 
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x KKK KAR 


Formerly State Finance Company 


Over Sixty Years of Service OUR GUARANTEE 


If for any reason you return 
the money within 10 days 
after the loan is made there 
will be no charge or-cost 
to you. 


MAIL TODAY! ----: 


WWVVYYVY 
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If married. husband and wife t g 





! Full Amount Paying | i 
410 Kilpatrick Bidg., Omaha 2, Nebraska I still Owe | Per Mo. | To Whom Owing Address 1 
Please accept my application for a loan. it is understood that after the loan is made 
ty $s $s 
| + return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge orcost | = ‘ca cies iain tae aia pia 
whatsoever. 
| x ea EE | ee ee i 
a » a> T y y ,. Please > 2 > 
! Amount you want to borrow $ On what date of month will your FILE INFORMA ION ONLY — Please ils t below relative information i 
| payment BE IN OUR OFFICE? ' I 
! Amount earned Number of months Name of Relative...... CREIRGIONSI ID) ... 0... ccccreccesceencnes : 
| Age............* per month $ you receive salary 
Name and address Street "BOWR. ncorsssemecimmeiennn State Se ; 
of school you teach........... vn Ssishndealeedainatidimaaiactascitabeienatenhiabtialadaciaaiaineiciiate 
1 How long with Previous I Ge ia snitecieinsitvsscscssnsusinnsleibbiiiitatsiietianisiies (Relationship) ................ 4 
present employer. SEO I ce cncnspsecectctnnsnessesenianesesanconmnete Street Town State Occup.... ; 
| Husband or wife's Salary | 
| Se i ciceetcetettitintinininciinininsitannsins IE TIE Giriitctrntcicinpnineenennntiiennintioneine Name of Relative = (Relationship) ..............--— 
| To whom are payments on : ’ 
]| auto 2) - * a a BEPCCE... ccccccccoscceses 5 . State.. 8 ’ 
! Bank you deal with (Name).......... Town.. Name of Relative........ (Relationship).........-........ © 
. Amount you owe bank? $ Monthly payments? $ ; 
j What security on bank loan? Street town ; va meg ps a 
List below OTHER Loan or Finance company (or person) you NOW owe on a loan: The above statements are made for the purpose of securing a loan. | agree that if 
pany | y 
I y any loan be completed, the U.S. Mail shall be regarded as my agent. i 
DT Dinnicnnvinmnsacces OS CIEMERS) + ° : : i. | 
Sign Full Street 
; Pay a orn estate T IE IID siti ct iaclaaiicgemsiiiceen tabiiaieaepiaadaalipinitals pS : 
payment to? (Name)..............--....-. own.. " 
fg ren " SUG es . ae p scien incessant : 
| NOTE: {Mail with Application) | SELECT ond v your LOAN WERE. mount of loan is tota : 
mount a 4 n esent ba e f an 
| IN co IDERATION of a loan made by DIAL FINANCE COMPANY herein called “DIAT.") the undersigned promise ta to —e 4 si , | 
DIAL at its office in Omaha, Nebraska, the Amount of Loan shown n line checked (v) at right with « licated below until fu i 
| Ar int of Loan and charge is payable in 24 (unless otherwise specified) co itive M t i i ia 1 Check the Check the | 
| the First Payment Due Date indicated below, and continuing on the same day of each succeeding month to and ir ding t il pa nt Amount You | AMOUNT MONTHLY Amount You | AMOUNT MONTHLY I 
d late, which shall be 24 (unl therwise specified) months from the Date of ited y. T! al pa ll be equal want 7 OF LOAN | PAYMENT | Want v OF LOAN | PAYMENT i 
in . y case to the atcha uid gee a al ar nd ri 4 P wees o anvenee a . — - sll ace —_ $100 $ 5.93 } $400 22.75 I 
an aa a and ir te Parvo Scces ue car bee el i caboeoaes ay is ates 
da us ‘ and for the urpose of ult iny p « it 1 
da reach day shall be 1/30 of the monthly Fa — 250 14.65 500 27.69 H 
i 1 construction of th Note allt tern t iws of Nebrash N t t | 
t The md Ww t i to und py 1. lu the « ry defa DLAI 300 17.49 4 | 550 | 30.10 | | 
m the unpaid balance due and payabl 350 20.18 | | 600 32.49 I 
SIGN l } 
PERSONAL ERE 1 
Date of This NOTE First Payment Oue Date SIGNATURES om Amount of LOAN Monthly PAYMENT i 
' 
REQUIRED = ‘ $ . Months 1 
“spaces for b i 


Demenanasenepenaiapepavepanepenananenaees RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN ae ce ce cee cee ee cee oe oe ee ee ee 


Use above spaces for LOAN AMOUNTS or TERMS not covered by Examples 
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USE YOUR 


SCHOOL 
DAY 
WISELY 


AS ANOTHER school year draws to a 
close, each of us can be stockpiling 
ideas for improving our procedures when 
the next school year gets under way. Here 
are some questions to help us appraise 
our program. 


Have we involved children in plan- 
ning that is important to them? 
Sometimes we use the term planning 
when actually we are merely allowing 
children to select from two or three rather 
fixed choices of materials after we have 
established what the scope of the job 
shall be. Perhaps another year we shall 
want to try involving children more in ac- 
tual job definition, and in exploring pro- 
cedures for accomplishing their goals. 


Have children been helped to define 
their own needs and interests so that 
their experiences can result in per- 
sonal organization of learning? 

If John has become very much interest- 
ed in electricity, he needs a chance to 
read and experiment and read some more 
He can experience some of the satisfac- 
tions of independent learning and also 
have self-assigned homework of vital im- 
portance to him, instead of endless repe- 


; 
. 


e 


tition of something already familiar. Such 
independent learning brings new purpose 
to both sharing and listening in group 
situations. It frequently inspires others to 
similar pursuits, and opens the way for 
children’s diversified interests to develop 
inte worthwhile enterprises. 


Have we tended to limit children to 
assigned fact finding and skill learn- 
ing rather than encouraging function- 
al use of facts and skills in problem 
solving and concept development? 

The end of the year might be a good 
time to try out more flexible interest 
groupings of pupils—groupings where 
common problems can provide incentive 
for locating needed information. This 
could bring renewed purpose for improve- 
ment in the language arts skills of read- 
ing and reporting effectively. Some teach- 
ers have felt that at the end of the year, 
when texts have been covered, children 
can be freed to handle reading and arith- 
metic experiences on a more individual- 
ized basis. This can give the teacher more 
security too as she learns how to organize 
time and materials for productive in- 
dividualized learning. 


Have we found ways to keep ourselves 
informed about the changing frame- 
work of various areas of knowledge 
so that we can translate ideas into 
manageable form for children at dif- 
ferent stages of concept development? 

If we are helping children in a fuller 
exploration of the content of their ex- 
periences through the modern mass media 
of their daily living, we are acting on the 
strong supposition that curriculum con- 
tent has been much too narrowly defined 
at almost every grade level. We can thus 
become much more knowledgeable about 
how to extend children’s concepts by care- 
fully paced experiences which make ex- 
tensions of meaning possible. 





MARY JANE LOOMIS 


Coordinator of Elementary Studies 
Center for School Experimentation 
Ohio State University, Columbus 


How well have we made use of school 
and community consultants and _ re- 
sources for enhancing and enriching 
school experiences? 

Sometimes lack of planning between 
special area consultants and classroom 
teachers causes children to have a series 
of choppy, unrelated experiences. With 
a minimum of planning it might very well 
be possible to provide experiences that 
can extend continuity and relatedness of 
learning. Similarly, in almost every com- 
munity there are people and places avail- 
able for enriching experiences. 


How well have we managed to follow 
through on the many professional de- 
mands a teacher meets along with her 
day-to-day classroom work? 

If we see our various professional ac- 
tivities as being in competition with our 
actual teaching roles, we are in danger of 
feeling less and less adequate in any or 
all of these pursuits. But if as teachers 
we can see relationships and strong inter- 
play among the various aspects of a 
modern teaching assignment, and can in- 
tegrate our purposes for professional on- 
the-job improvement, then what we are 
learning can make a difference in the way 
that we teach and work with children. 

We need to settle on some specific lines 
of investigation. Then by keeping care- 
ful records of what seems to happen as 
we work with pupils in experimental 
ways, we can accumulate evidence about 
promising new procedures. 

Can we project plans for another year 
so that children will profit by what we 
have learned from this year’s experiences? 
And finally, can we sustain an objective 
way of checking on ourselves day by day? 
Only so can we keep our procedures open 
to the kind of change that makes for im 
provement and wise and productive use 
of children’s abilities and enthusiasms. 
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Onew 
mart nena atics 


MARGUERITE BRYDEGAARD 


Professor, San Diego State College 
San Diego, California 


Something Old; Something New 


There is “something old and 
something new” in all learning. 
Twining together the threads of 
the learner’s old and new experi- 
ences is a highly significant factor 


| for good teaching. 





Similarly, curriculum changes 
evolve. A forward-looking teach- 
er evaluates new content. He en- 
riches his program for learning 
by making the new content an 
integral part of it. 

New ideas for mathematics in 
the elementary school center 
around: (1) new findings con- 
cerning the psychology of learn- 
ing, (2) new concepts concerning 
problem solving, (3) interpreta- 
tion of mathematics in a broader 
way that includes the size, order, 
and amount of quantitative ex- 
periencing, (4) new ideas on 
when to teach various topics, and 
(5) new topics that are becom- 
ing part of the mathematics cur- 
riculum. 

Some of the ideas for mathe- 
matics in the elementary school 
that may be considered new are: 
sets; arithmetic with frames; com- 
mutative, associative, and distrib- 
utive principles; mathematical 
sentences; and ideas of geometry 
and algebra. These new topics 
help expand our program. 


Ideas of set theory are complex 
and in the realm of higher mathe- 
matics. However, some of the 
language and ideas of sets offer a 
contribution to the elementary 
program. In Miss N’s room, ideas 
started with such things as: 

. the sets of books that were 
used for arithmetic. 

. the set of beys who wore 
black shoes. 

when you unite the set of 

boys with the set of girls, you 
have a new set which is the whole 
class. (This is called the union 
of the two sets.) 
... in 14 + 36 + 28, we can 
add the set of units, and we can 
add the set of tens. 


From the earliest days of teach- 
ing, “algebra” has been taught in 
elementary schools. 

2+7=5 2+3=>? 

?+3=> 2?=2+3 


A new idea is to use a “frame” 
instead of the question mark. 
Professor David Page, director of 
the University of Illinois Arith- 
metic Project, is one of the main 
leaders in developing procedures 
for teaching algebra through the 
use of frames. For example, chil- 
dren can complete these sentences 
so that the ideas are true. 


/@=6+C) 
Ov 


4+L =/0 
1(0=LA+4 


Correcting false statements should 
also be included. 


C1+%=/6 [4=5 


If the frames are the same shape, 
the same number must be used to 
fill each of them. Two or more 
frames may be used. 


A+ LAthA=/5 


12=()+0+0+) 


In addition to adding interest, 
frames present a puzzle situation 
that stimulates curiosity and ex- 
perimentation. Of even greater 
importance, the frames offer in- 
numerable opportunities for de- 
veloping interrelationships in 
equations and general concepts 
of mathematics. They lead natu- 
rally and easily to replacing the 
frames with letters. 

A+6=18 B—3=—4 

The “something old and some- 
thing new” not only enriches; it 
opens new horizons that are ex- 
citing for the teacher “as well as 
for the learner. There is intel- 
lectual challenge, inviting the 
feeling of adventure that every 
fine teacher experiences when he 
has a “good day” of teaching. 
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BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


AND YOUTH 


SHADOW ON DEVIL’S PEAK 

By AMELIA ELizaBpeTH WaLpEeN. A 
marvelous story of love and intrigue, 
set in a beautiful ski resort. Girls 12 
to 15. 


LET’S GO STEADY 

By Frances Prippy. Even young love 
gets bedeviled by jealousy. In this case 
it is provoked by the unlikely presence 
of a monkey. Girls 12 to 15 


THE REBEL TRUMPET 

By Gorvon D. Snirrerrs. An exciting 
story about one boy's role in a little- 
known campaign of the Civil War. 
Boys 12 to 15 


SONG OF THE HEART 

By Nancy Pascuat. Her beautiful 
voice means Lonna must strive for 
artistic, as well as personal, success, 
Girls 12 to 15, 


Betty Cavanna’s new book 

A TOUCH OF MAGIC 

Thtee girls, including Peggy Shippen, 
in love with a merchant, a spy and 
Benedict Arnold, respectively, are the 
engaging heroines of this exciting tale 
of the Revolution. Girls 12 to 15. 


FOLLOW YOUR DREAM 

By MarJorie Hoimes. Even girls who 
shudder at snakes will love this spark- 
ling story of Tracy, a girl whose dream 
is to be a veterinarian. Girls 12 to 15. 


BACKSTOP ACE 
By Dick Frienpticu. A_ possessive 
parent starts trouble in a major league 
team! Boys 12 to 15 


YANKEE TRAITOR, REBEL SPY 
By Evinor Case. The Civil War in- 
vades a family and Charlie Castle lives 
in fear of the day when he'll meet his 
cousin on a battlefield. Boys and girls 
12 to 15, 


THE BLUE-EYED CONVERTIBLE 
By AprieN STOUTENBURG. To go to 
college, or court his girl in a converti- 
ble—thai's the problem confronting the 
appealing hero of this true-to-life novel. 
Girls 12 to 15 


A PLACE FOR JOHNNY BILL 

By Rutu Bishop Jute. The story 
of a lovable and courageous little boy 
whose parents are migrant workers 
and who dreams of a permanent home 
and the chance to go to school. Boys 
and girls 8 to 12 


THE POPULAR CROWD 

By ANNE Emery. To be in the “Popu- 
lar Crowd”, this coed discovers, she 
has to pay a tremendous price — and 
she’s not sure she wants to. Girls 12 
to 15. 


CAP AND CANDLE 

By DorotHy BLATTER. What happens 
when a young Turkish girl decides to 
become a nurse. Girls 12 to 15. 


GIFT HORSE 
By James L. Summers. Alan Whitlock 
gets a beautiful palomino for a present, 
and the herse turns out to be a hard- 
to-support rodeo winner. Boys and 
girls 12 to 15. 


All books are clothbound. Each, $2.95 


THE 

WESTMINSTER 
PRESS 

The Witherspoon Building, 
Philadelphia 7, Pa 
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GAME-TIME’S NEW 


PULL-AROUND WHIRLER 


A safe, imaginative, new Game-Time merry-go-round for 
tots. By grasping wheel atop fixed centerpole, one child 
can easily turn movable steel platform—which rides on 
heavy duty, sealed-in bearings. Available with portable or 
. and with or without Game-Time’s 
exclusive Saddle-Mate animals. Colorful, it has a bright red 
Grab-tite finish and a peppermint striped centerpole. Size is 
64” diameter. Choice of delightful, molded fiberglas Saddle- 
Mates includes: Horse, Donkey, Camel, Duck, Swan, and 
Elephant. Here’s a whirler no playground should be without. 


on Game-Time’s complete line of 
playground, sports, and park equipment! 


I GAME-TIME, INC. 


608 Jonesville Rd. « 





Write for free literature 


Litchfield 1, Michigan 
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—EDMUND SCIENCE — 
& MATH INSTRUCTIVES 


THE BASE-TEN 
DEMONSTRATION ABACUS 


Big size—19” x 24”— 
the perfect tool for 
making arithmetic 
“come alive'’ in the 
classroom. Pupil learns 
all processes by see- 





ing — gets clearer 

understanding — knowledge that ‘'sticks 
Teachers job made lots easier, too 

Stock No. 80,067-SA ....... $13.50 Postpaid 


MAGNETS - 5¢ EACH 
(In quantity) 
INEXPENSIVE CERAMIC MAG- 
NETS—These are strong durable 
magnets %4” x 1” and 3/16” 
thick with 3/16” hole in center. 
Excellent for classroom distribu- 
tion. Also use for making magnetic visual aids 

for use on magnetic chalk boards, etc. 
Stock No. 40,428-SA Package of 12 $1.00 Ppd. 
Stock No. 60,142-SA Package of 100 $5.00 Ppd. 





Order by stock number. Send check or money 
order—satisfaction or money back 





WRITE FOR FREE EDUCATIONAL CATALOG-SA 
Just off the press - 96 stimu- 
lating pages of math-and-science 
instructional devices, Kits and 
materials for Science Fair and 
other projects, well-known Ed- 
mund values in science equip- 
ment and instruments Many 
new, exclusive instructives de- 
veloped by Edumund and now 
available for the first time! 


Write for Educational Catalog—''SA"’ 


EDMUND SCIENTIFIC CO. 


BARRINGTON, NEW JERSEY 




















CHOOSE FROM 


Liberal arts and science 

courses are offered on Whea- 

ton Campus, Black Hills Sci- 109 OFFERINGS 
ence Station, S.D., and 

Honey Rock, Wisconsin. Air- taught by 


conditioned library and sci- 
ence hall; well equipped labo- 
ratories. Special work in SESSIONS 
teacher training, Graduate 


Regular Faculty 


School of Theology, and Con- JUNE 13 TO 
y f Mi c; al I p 
mn AUGUST 18 


ATTEND 2, 4, 6, 8 OR 10 WEEKS 


You'll enjoy the friendly, Christian atmosphere on 
all three of Wheaton'’s summer campuses. 


SEND FOR FREE BULLETIN 
Write: Director of Summer School, Dept. 61 IN 


WHEATON COLLEGE - Wheaton, Illinois 





Q Z WHEN SHOULD A 
my TEACHER BORROW? 


A. PROBABLY RIGHT NOW! 





Ve 
If you do have money problems on your 
mind right now, get a loan from us en- 
tirely by mail. it's the completely private 
way to get cash to clean up bills or for 
up-coming expenses. Our years of expe- 
rience permit us to make a loan on your 
Signature. No co-signers 


* Borrow $50». $600 

*% No payments during su 
if your income stops. 

*& 2 years to repay—pay faster 


and reduce cost 


mmer 


& Borrow from an old established 
AMERICAN LOAN PLA 
“a Dept. |.5051 ip 
° City National Bidg. ° 


: Omaha 2, Neb. Amount wanted $ 
+ NAME 


+ AGE . 

> ADDRESS 

* CITY STATE 

* NAME AND ADDRESS ° 
- OF SCHOOL ° 


: Supervised by the State of Nebraska : 
** 


eee eee ee eee eee eee eee ee eee eee | 
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Next question 


$05 will be paid for the best letter not exceeding 225 words on either 


side of this topic for the October issue. Be as emphatic as you like. 
Send your letter to Sound Off, The Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. It must 


i, 


IN DO 























Teachers should actively support 


bond issues 


Teachers should actively support bond issues the same as 
any other taxpayers, if the teachers feel the money is 
needed. A teacher should be free to speak his mind. If we in any way 
suppress the right of the individual to speak his mind, we lose the chief 


resource for our survival against communism—a free mind. 


Education must have financial support and who is in a better position 
to know how much is needed or to explain why it is needed than those in 
the teaching profession? How can we expect people to respect us as a 


class if we do not support what we believe? 


If our American concept of freedom is truly good, teachers must be 
full-fledged citizens in every sense of the word. Our students will have 
more respect for us and see us in a new light if we exercise our rights 


and take intelligent action in community affairs. 


Our schools try to teach students not merely to learn from the past, 
but to develop the capacity for independent thinking and to act accord- 
ingly. We teach that our system gives people the right of freedom of 
speech—yet what value is this if we do not practice what we teach? 

| believe that teachers should accept their responsibilities as citizens 


and support their beliefs. 


Kathryn Giacometto Belle Fourche, South Dakota 


(6) Any community that is unable to find leadership for bond 
drives among its citizens hardly deserves to have a school. 


When a city or town expects or even allows teachers to work on bond 
drives, civic morale, ambition, pride, and vision are badly lacking. People 
cannot be proud of any objectives or goals achieved for the cause of 
education if they are willing to sit back and watch teachers use their 
precious hours to accomplish such tasks. 

Teachers everywhere are expected to give excellent instruction, attend 
educational meetings and PTA activities, and perform other school and 
civic duties that are unwritten requirements in a teacher's school life. 

A teacher needs time to plan work, prepare tests, and check work, in 
addition to meeting with parents. Why, then, should a teacher be denied 
the little time left for leisure? 

If a teacher becomes involved in bond drives, he can easily get en- 
tangled politically. Such entanglements can be hazardous to his future job 
security. There are always people for and against bond issues and the 
teacher is committing himself when he takes part in controversial subjects 
of a local political nature. Hence it should be a town's responsibility to 
find people other than teachers to work on bond issues or drives. 

Susie E. Robinson Friendship, New York 


reach us by June 12. 


A parent should not be permitted 
to teach his own child in school 
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The yeses have it—almost five to one! Support- 
ing bond issues is just one part of a teacher's 
duty, said many entrants. Other comments include— 


NO .../f teachers were to take an active part in a bond issue 
and the issue proved to be unpopular, the teacher who 
supported such could find himself placed in the same 
unhappy category. Polly K. Sawyer, Edison, Nebraska 


YES ... Let teachers have no weasel words where the needs of 
children are concerned. Convinced of its value, let us 
stand up and be counted, yes and lead others to support 
bond issues. Ward L. Myers, Muncy, Pennsylvania 


YES ... For a teacher to avoid active participation in controver- 
sial civic topics solely because such action might offend 
some of the patrons of the school seems nonsense. Mrs. 
Fred S. Sheppard, Leslie, Georgia 


YES .../f a teacher doesn't fight for his cause it gives others 
the idea it isn't important enough to bother about. 
Harriette Judd, Santa Barbara, California 


NO... Teachers should not actively support bond issues. This 
would involve us in a technical and controversial field 
largely outside our direct concern and knowledge. W. 
Irving Perry, Southwick, Massachusetts 


YES .../nasmuch as teachers are the most essential as well as 
the most expensive part of a school system, they should 
feel that to support a bond issue is a duty. Ella T. Quinn, 
Greenwich, New York 


YES ... The chief interest of the teacher is education. When a 
bond issue is obviously for the improvement of the school 
system, the teacher has both the right and the duty of 
actively supporting it. Samuel Lafferty, Bangor, Maine 


YES .../# takes a one hundred percent effort on the part of 
everybody to thoroughly inform the public of the urgent 
need for the passage of bond issues. This effort includes 
teachers. John Beamer, Canton, Ohio 


YES... Teachers know the objectives of their school systems 
ind they know just what limitations the present buildings, 
sites and equipment place upon them. Patrons respect 
their position and it is through the teachers that they are 
made aware of the need for further bond issues. Leona 
Patterson, Fordyce, Arkansas 


YES ... Webster defines a politician as “one versed or experi- 
enced in the art of government.” In this sense each 
teacher in a self-governing nation has an obligation to 
actively engage in such public affairs as bond issues. 
Jessie L. Mann, Lyerly, Georgia 


Don't forget your Sound Off 
for the October issue. 









Parents‘once removed” 








Vil Sit scho ol Here’s successful, novel idea gleaned from 


Minnesota Journal of Education 


And after all, why not a special 
day honoring grandparents. 
SpringValley, Minnesota, elemen- 
tary school has already celebrated 
its 4th annual Grandparents Day. 
Each has made great hit and who 
is prouder—the children or the 
grandparents—is hard to tell. 


First is the invitation. This is fun 
to write and/or illustrate. The 
children could express own indi- 
viduality in invitation. Have it 
delivered ,mailed or put into the 
hands of parents to follow through 
on. Be sure it has “‘r.s.v.p.” 












To \\ 
<oee a 
Lad a 


Program might best not exceed 
an hour. Avoid making guests feel 
elderly or representing some past 
era.Grandparents are modern too. 
Classroom tables could display 
crafts and social science projects; 
walls, be hung with arithmetic 
and spelling papers, poems, stor- 
ies. A sample class could be con- 
ducted with reading and reciting. 


it Is important that every child 
with visiting grandparent shine 
in one way or another. Also, that 
children without grandparents 
not feel left out. 

Children introduce grandparents 
to teacher and seat them. Coffee 
and soft drinks passed by chil- 
dren could add to a happy time. 


Always whole Some, dé licious / 


The lively flavor 


of delicious 


Wrigley's Spearmint Gum 
always tastes so good. And, it 
satisfies for a bit of sweet yet 


is never rich or filling. 














CITY, ZONE, STATE .ccccsvccccccccesess 


NEW! 8 illustrated Color Teaching 
Charts with Duplicator Activities! 


A brand-new set with complete material for teach- 
ing of color. Large 13” x 16” charts present each 
of eight colors in its pure form with the name of 
the color in large type and objects or figures 
familiar to children. Charts present red, yellow, 
blue, orange, green, purple, brown, and gray. Ten 
liquid process masters provide full practice in 
color, color-word recognition and matching of 
words to color. Games, activities, and use of the 
charts are included in the Teacher's Manual. 


#713, Each Set $2.75 


| 

F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N.Y. 

! 

Please send me sets of the Instructor Color Charts, #713, af $2.75 each. 4 
C) Bill me, payable in 30 days. [] Payment enclosed. 

Postage Prepaid on Cash Orders. Credit Orders Subject to Postage and Handling Charges. 1 

! 

NAME ...ccccccccccccccccccccncccecoccesccccececcceccccccsecccece | 
! 

BIE ccisccukannsbdiielillinbmanibinDididtheeeidetckadi ne sytiiic ss cae duencweudeaneeee | 
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BULLETIN BOARDS YOUR PROBLEM ? 









YOU SOLVE IT! 
Send 25c 


AN 







illustrating 


many others. 





ANN MARIE WILL HELP 


for brochures 


more than 55 actual bulletin board designs. 
There are designs for every season and almost 
every occasion, and new ones are being devel- 
oped all of the time. Designs for Lincoln and Washington 
birthdays, St. Patrick's Day, Easter, Health, Graduation and 


These helpful brochures will be sent to you for 25¢. This 
amount will be applied on your first order. 


ANN MARIE'S WORKSHOPane, C42, AVONDALE AvE. 


















25¢ 











: 
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for Classroom Use 


lowa tests of educational aptitude 
and achievement. 


xk 
The New lowa Spelling Scale. 
Kk 
Standardized tests of leading publishers. 
Write for catalogue and prices. 
Bureau of Educational Research and Service 
Extension Division, State University of lowa 
lowa City, lowa 


Se OE OF OF OF OF OF OF CHEE OF OL OF OF OL OE OL ONCE C4 ONCE OE TO 
ee a ae a i a i eh i i i i i iii 
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Sucocnce. 








PLASTI-TAK 


The RE-USABLE Adhesive for posting charts, papers 
Y 


art work et n — surface in the classroom 
Better than tapes cks, staples or waxes. Lasts 
indefinitely Approve 4" by ACEI. Order from 


school supply distrit 


itor or write for his name and 
information 


BROOKS MFG. CO. 
P.O. Box 156A Cincinnati 31, Ohio 


The CLARK-BREWER 


Crafts and Culture of 
the American Indian 
beautifully illustrated 
in color and black and 
white photos . auth- 
oritative articles. 


“INDIAN LIFE” 
Magazine $1.00 pp 











SEE.. 40TH ANNUAL CEREMONIAL 
Indian Dances, Sports. Crafts. AUGUST 
Send for Free Brochure. 10-11-12-13 
FILMED CEREMONIAL HIGHLIGHTS 
9 full color 35 MM slides, commentary $2.25 





CEREMONIAL ASSOCIATION 


Gallup, New Mexico 


Box 1029 


ON SILK FINISH 
PORTRAIT PAPER 
(Sise -" 2x32) 


Sen vd ead and shoul 
Y ur orig al photo ret 

Complete fa ‘ilities f ur all co 
white phot Write e list 


TOWER PHOTO 00. CUARLESCITY 2,]0WA 


TEACHERS AGENCY 





Can help good teachers get positions in WASHINGTON, OREGON, 
CALIFORNIA, other WESTERN STATES, including ALASKA & 
HAWAII. If you want ACTION on the best vacancies, REGISTER 
NOW. Mention THE INSTRUCTOR—FREE REGISTRATION. 


505 Columbia Bidg., Spokane 4, Wash.—Member N.A.T.A. 


Cc. J. Cooil, Mgr. 











CLINTON ¢ 


C. R. COZZENS, Mor. 
Member—N.A.T.A 












Teachers Earn More 
-in CALIFORNIA! 


e HIGHER INCOME 
e MORE SECURITY 
e MILDER CLIMATE 








| s js | 
California needs’ 
teachers experi- 
enced or not. 





Experienced) » IDEAL TEACHING 
\ CONDITIONS 


teachers often \_ 
start from $5,800 
up. Potential of 
3, 200. FREE in- 


formation about 
certification. 
Individual attention 


KEMP... No registration fee 
AGENCY \ \ Complete coverage / 


Since 1909 ae 


Dept. B, 681 Market St., Son Francis 






\ 


co 5, Calif 


TEACHERS’ 
If it is a position in the Midwest, West or 
Alaska, we can find it for you. Enroll now. 
706 South Fourth Street 







AGENCY 


Clinton, lowa 





—NATIONWIDE TEACHER PLACEMENT 


: 


Michigan schools and colleges 
our specialty—Free enrollment 
Personalized service—Member N.A.T.A. 


UNITED TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Suite 5, City Bidg., East Jordan, 
“UNITED in service" 


Michigan 











We recommend for officially reported vacancies only. 
Member National Ass'n of Teachers Agencies 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
316 SOUTH WARREN STREET, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
Phone GRanite 9-6668 
Specializing in New York State 
Traveling Representative Established 1874 





PESTALOZZI FROEBEL 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Primary @ Kindergarten @ Nursery School 
SUMMER COURSES FOR TEACHERS 
10 weeks—6 weeks—4 weeks—2 weeks 
Write For Summer Bulletin 


207 So. Wabash Ave. Chicago 4, Ill. 
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BO OKS for 


REVIEWED BY 
PHYLLIS FENNER 


Children 


Author and Reviewer of Children’s Books 


Is there anyone alive today who 
cannot remember reciting The House 
That Jack Built? This new picture 
edition, illustrated in color by Paul 
Galdone (Whittlesey; $2.25), compan- 
ion piece to The Old Woman and Her 
Pig and Old Mother Hubbard and Her 
Dog, will delight children. A whole 
new generation will know it by heart. 


Ages 4-8. 


Almost every little 
she is Susie 


girl will think 
who became the star at 
her big sister’s ballet school when a 
little person was needed to play the 
rabbit in The Littlest Star: A Story 





“> 
about Ballet by Sally Jackson, pic- 


tured by Dick Martin (Reilly & Lee; 


$2.75). Here is an easy-to-read picture 
book “with vocabulary clearly relat- 
ed to context and illustrations.” Ages 
1-8. 

During the coyote hunt in Little 
Lone Coyote by Wilma Pitchford 
Hays, with illustrations by Wesley 


Dennis (Little, Brown; $2.75), a boy 
found a coyote pup and made a pet of 
it. Soon it became mischievous, and 
then did real damage. Finally Fred 
took it back to the fields. A warm 
story children will enjoy reading, with 
lovely black-and-white pictures. Ages 


6-8. 


How Many Bears? by Laura Zirbes, 
a well-known educator, and illustrated 
by Harper Johnson (Putnam; $2.52), 
is not only an easy way to read with 
plenty of repetition and variety, but a 
fine story of two children who wish to 
see live bears like 
book; they 


Smokies 


those in a story- 
finally do in the Great 
ten of them. Ages 6-8. 
You'll be reminded of that crazy 
story, The Little Old Woman Who 
Used Her Head, by Hope Newell, 
when you read Mrs. Pepperpot Again 
by Alf Proysen, translated from Nor- 
wegian by Marianne Helweg, 
lustrated by Bjorn Berg 
Obolensky; $2.50). Mrs. 
has the 


and il- 

(Ivan 
Pepperpot 
shrink, and some- 
. How 
she does use her head and come out 
all right is a zany story children will 
like. Colorful pictures. 


ability to 
times it is at the wrong moment 


Ages 6-8. 





An unusually good story with an 
unusually good theme is The Most 
Frightened Hero, written and illus 
trated by Eugene Fern (Coward. 
McCann; $3.50). Dunean was afraid 
to do the things the other children 
did, like climbing trees or leaping 
from rock to rock. He was laughed at 
until he saved Kathy from the cave. 
“It's doing what had to be done even 
though you are afraid.” Bright-colored 
illustrations. Ages 6-9. 


From New York State to London is 
a big step. The House in Turner 
Square by Ann Thwait, illustrated by 
Robin Jacques (Harcourt; $2.95), is 
a story of “real” children who might 
live anywhere. Joanna and Audrey 
are interested in the old Georgian 
houses in the square. Together they 
trace the square’s history. What they 
find is very exciting, especially to 
Audrey’s family. An unusually charm. 
ing story. Ages 8-10. 


A story poignant and beautiful. 
Keepers of the Bell by Beulah 
Karney (John Day; $3.50), is far more 
than a horse story, though like its 
Wild Imp, it has to do 
with gentling horses. Unlike the firs! 
book, it is laid in Donegal in the 
1860's, when the suffering of the peo- 
ple from hardhearted landlords and 
poverty was extreme. This subject, not 
often dealt with in books for young 
people, will please the 
Ages 10 and up. 


predecessor, 


serious ones. 


An unusual theme with an unusual 
background, a motel in New York 
State, is used in The Mystery of 
Seneca Hill by Margaret Goff Clark 
(Watts; $2.95), when Doug and his 
sister find evidence of digging back of 


their mother’s motel. 


What could any- 
one want there? The finding of arrow- 
heads and other antiquities leads to 
the solution. Things end well for the 
Burnhams. Ages 10-12. 


4 most amusing story is The 
Phantom of Walkaway Hill by Ed- 
ward Fenton, illustrated by Jo Ann 
Stover (Doubleday; $2.95). It is told 
in first person by James, a city boy, 
who comes to visit his friends who 
have just moved to an old house in 
the country. Mysterious things hap- 
pen during a snowstorm. One of the 
most interesting characters is the dog, 
Maggie. A fine book to read aloud to 
Aves 10-14, 


a mixed group. 


See page 89 for addresses of publishers, 
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39 OKS hor 


EVIEWED BY 
UCILE LINDBERG 


(oordinator of Student Teaching 
heens College, Flushing, New York 


Summertime means picnics and trips 
pd summer school to many teachers. 
) others it means precious time in 
wich to read and study. Sometimes 
y like light fare. Sometimes we 
wh for more technical reading, 
ding which we must study carefully 
we are to understand it. What a 
wnderful feeling it is—the sense of 
wing dug some learnings out for 
prselves! Many of these reviews are 
jbooks which will take careful con- 
miration. They are well worth it. 


Basic Concepts of Elementary 
Mathematics by William L. Schaaf 
Viley, 1960; 386 pp., $5.50). Nature 
{number and of systems of enumera- 
on and the logical structure of arith- 
htic make up the content of this 
wok. It is not intended as a quick 
Merence volume to which a teacher 
my turn for the answers. Hours spent 
h attempting to catch the spirit of 
otemporary mathematics should be 
personally satisfying. Energy and per- 
tence will be needed to master it. 


The Child Buyer by John Hersey 
Knopf, 1960; 257 pp., $4.00). This is 
record of an imaginary hearing. Mr. 
ones wishes to buy a particular type 
{child for his corporation. Ten-year- 
id Barry Rudd is such a precocious 
oung genius. In a unique way the 
thor attacks many educational 
theories. Reading the work will cer- 
hinly set one thinking about what his 
wn beliefs are. 


Children’s Behavior by Sophie 
Ritholz (Bookman Associates, 1959; 
39 pp., $5.00). This book reports a 
research study engaged in by the au- 
hor. The attitudes of teachers and 
mental hygienists toward the behav- 
ior of school children are compared. 
The viewpoints the children them- 
elves have to many types of behavior 
we presented. Those who wish to 
tudy the findings in detail will be 
leased with the numbers and kinds 
of tables presented. 


Development of the Perceptual 
World by Charles M. Solley and 
Gardner Murphy (Basic Books, 1960; 
53 pp., $6.50). Children’s behavior is 
discussed in a highly technical way. 
lt will be important to those who have 
studied psychology for many years. 
The nature of perception, the learning 
mechanisms involved, and the theoreti- 
tal relationship perception 
and learning are the areas considered. 


between 


Elementary School Curriculum by 
Marshall €. Jameson and William 
Vernon Hicks (American Book Co; 
1960; 415 pp., $6.00). Curriculum or- 
tanization and programing in all 
content areas are described briefly. 


How to Speak and Write for 
Rural Audiences by FE. R. Eastman 
(Interstate Printers, 1960; 164 pp. 
$3.95). This book gives practical help 
in how to write editorials, news re- 
leases, and articles. It is not easy but 
there are many satisfactions involved. 





eachers 


Issues in Curriculum Develop- 
ment edited by Marvin D. Alcorn and 
James M. Linley (World Book, 1959; 
120 pp., $5.00). This is a collection of 
readings gathered to help in examin- 
ing trends in education, resources 
available, and processes of curriculum 
development. This book requires a 
thoughtful approach on the part of 
the reader. 


Laboratories in the Classroom 
(Science Materials Center, 1960; 96 
pp., $1.45). This is a series of articles 
by leaders in the field. Subjects dealt 
with include: Use of TV, Club Pro- 
grams, New Approaches to Mathe- 
matics, Science Kits, Science Eduea- 
tion in the Space Age. 


Learning Theory and Behavior by 
O. Hobart Mowrer (Wiley, 1960; 555 
pp., $6.95). Those who have a high- 
ly developed background in psychol- 
ogy will find this book worthy of 
many weeks of thoughtful study. 
Those who are looking for quick an- 
swers to daily problems will not find 
them here. The author uses new ex- 
perimental findings as a basis for de- 
velopment of his own learning theory. 


Mental Health in Education by 
Merl E. Bonney (Allyn & Bacon, 1960; 
134 pp. $5.50). Here are reviewed 
concepts held by many writers in the 
field concerning such areas as infe- 
riority feelings, hostile and aggres- 
sive behavior patterns, self-adjustment, 
conformity, and initiative. 


More Resources for Education by 
Seymour E. Harris (Harper, 1960; 86 
pp., $2.95). This is a John Dewey So- 
ciety lecture. An economist presents 
fundamental questions on how we are 
to pay for education and then pre- 
sents his own answers. 


Philosophy for American Educa- 
tion by Kenneth H. Hansen (Prentice- 
Hall, 1960; 310 pp. $5.50). Every 
teacher who would grow in depth and 
make significant improvements must 
be continually in process of develop- 
ing a functioning philosophy of edu- 
cation. This book could serve as the 
basis for study of those seriously con- 
cerning themselves with an examina- 
tion of philosophy. 


The Process of Education by 
Jerome S. Bruner (Harvard Univ. 
Press, 1960; 97 pp., $2.75). At each 
stage of his development a child has a 
characteristic way of viewing the 
world and explaining it to himself. 
Dr. Bruner suggests that any idea can 
be presented to a child in a way that 
he can understand it at his age and 
this learning can become more precise 
as he grows older. 


Teaching Left-Handed Children 
by Margaret M. Clark (Philosophical 
Library, 1959; 44 pp. $2.75). Re- 
search findings concerning lefthanded- 
ness are discussed in chapters on am- 


bidexterity, mirror-writing, stuttering, 


laterality. 


See page 89 for addresses of publishers. 











Walk down the pathway of history 


Come and capture the leisurely ways of colonial days. 


VIRGINIA 


Williamsburg Inn & Cottages 
Double Rooms from $15 to $18, . . 3 
in cottages from $8 Feel the stillness in the air as you stroll down quiet 
Williamsburg Lodge & Taverns streets and ride in horse-drawn carriages. Enjoy the 
Double Rooms from $11 to $14 excitement of visiting famous 18th century buildings and 
The Motor House dining in colonial taverns. Take delightful trips to 
Double Rooms from $13 to $16 > ° 
nearby Jamestown and Yorktown... play golf, tennis 
For information, reservations, color 
folder, write Box 718, Williamsburg, 
Virginia, see your travel agent or New 
York Reservation Ofice, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, Clrele 6-6820 


and cycle. Relax in complete comfort in modern hotels, 
motor house, restored taverns and colonial guest houses. 


Plan a vacation in Williamsburg! 


% For information on School Journeys write to Luther Mitchell, Williamsburg, Virginia % 








The Post Office has divided 106 cities into 
ostal delivery zones to speed mail delivery. 
f your city has postal zones, be sure to 
include your zone number in your return 
address — after the city, before the state. 


NEVER FAIL... 
ZONE YOUR MAIL! 


NEW YORK 
BOUND? ° 























Fabulous Faculty Rates 











TAKE YOUR CHOICE OF FOUR FINE HOTELS 
BEAUX ARTS MAYFLOWER 


310 East 44th Street 61st Street on Central Park West 








Across the street from the United Nations’ 
Buildings. 2 Blocks from Grand Central 
Terminal. Centrally located near all im- 
portant parts of New York. 


The Mayflower faces famous Central Park 
Next door to the New Coliseum. Near Mu- 
seums of Art and Natural History and 
Hayden Planetarium. Close to Shopping, 
Radio City and Times Square. 


ONE FIFTH AVENUE 


At Eighth Street 


PETER COOPER 


39th Street & Lexington Avenue 


In the Heart of New York. A few steps 
from Grand Central Terminal. Two blocks 
to Fifth Avenue Shops. Walking distance 
of Radio City, Times Square. Close to all 
points of interest. 


“The Most Distinguished Address in Ameri- 
ca." This fine 27-story Hotel overlooks 
picturesque Washington Square with its 
quaint shops, Outdoor Art Exhibits and 
streets steeped in historic lore Only 5 
minutes from Wall St., midtown shopping 
all theatres, etc 





* ROOM FOR TWO 
ROOM FOR THREE 
ROOM FOR FOUR 


ALL ROOMS HAVE PRIVATE 
BATHS e T.V. and AIR-CON- 
$3.50 per person DITIONING AVAILABLE 


Spencer-Jaylor ay 


465 PARK AVENUE, ot 57 St., NEW YORK 22, NEW YORK « Phone Ploza 5-6800 
FOR RESERVATIONS OR INFORMATION CONTACT: DIRECTOR OF SCHOOL FACILITIES 


$5.00 per person j 
$4.00 per person 
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TEXTBOOKS 


REVIEWED BY RUTH M. NORTHWAY 


Principal, Elementary School, Honeoye Falls, New York 


Look up and listen! Is that a flock 
of wild geese flying high overhead? 
Or is it a flock of wild ducks? A close 
look at Ducks, Geese and Swans by 
Herbert H. Wong in the “Sunset 
Junior Series” (Lane Book Co.; $2.95) 
will help you not only to identify 
them but to become interested in their 
customs, habitats, and idiosyncrasies. 
Many of the illustrations depict typical 
habits. I gaze with fascination at the 
ruddy ducks preening, the whistling 
swan tipping for pondweed, the newly 
hatched cygnet, and the cackling geese 
in formation. I have learned that there 
are some sixty different kinds of wa- 
terfowl, whose meat, and plum- 
age have been of help to man from 
the time of the American Indians. 


eggs, 


Another book in the same series, 
and the same price, is There Stand 
the Giants, which is the story of the 


redwoods. The author, Harriett E. 
Weaver, a former ranger-naturalist, re- 
creates their history, acquainting us 
with the world’s most famous trees. 
For centuries, only the Indians knew 
about the redwoods; then the 
Spaniards sought them for sturdy 
wood for missions. No account of the 
redwoods would be complete without 
the Wawona Tree, through the arch 
of which many cars have passed, in- 
cluding my own. This is fascinating 
reading, particularly if one has visited 
the redwood empire. 


The Teachers Edition of About All 
of Us, which I have at hand, gives 
evidence of the careful planning 
which is typical of Scott Foresman 
materials. Written by Helen Shacter, 
W. W. Bauer, Wallace Ann Wesley, 
and Elnore T. Pounds, it is Book 6 in 
the “Basic Health and Safety Pro- 
gram” of the Curriculum Foundation 
Series; $2.20. It recognizes the impor- 
tance of a thorough understanding of 
the program by the teacher who is to 
use this health book effectively. 

“The Children We the 
title of the first and for a 
clear, concise statement of character- 
istics and needs—physical, mental, and 
social—I recommend these pages. The 
next chapter, “An Environment That 
Promotes Health,” gives precise sug- 
gestions for a_ physically healthy 
schoolroom in regard to temperature, 
lighting, and scheduling of strenuous 
and relaxing activities. From the 
standpoint of mental and social de- 
velopment, specific suggestions are 
given for teachers to help foster feel- 
ings of belonging, affection, and 
achievement—basic human needs. At- 
tention then turns to the how of 
health teaching, mentioning a variety 
of learning experiences. 

The chapter on “Guiding Children 
through Physical Education” follows, 
with interesting comments on topics 
which include how play aids person- 


Teach” is 
section, 


ality growth, what are appropriate 
goals, and games which develop cer- 
tain skills. Suggestions regarding what 
to do with serious emotional prob- 
lems and how to handle sex education 
are also made. 

With this background in mind, the 
teacher is ready to put the book into 
the child’s hands. There is a special 











in the home, supplemented by flasks 
and tubes found in a child’s chemistry 
set. 

Each experiment begins with a ques. 
tion such as “How does light get from 
one place to another?” This question 
leads to others: “What kinds of things 
reflect the most light?” “What can 
we see in a mirror?” and so on. The 














way of introducing it effectively, activities are pictured step by step and 
which the Teachers Edition suggests. the context supplies the basic princi- 

As I close this book, I think of the ple involved. Many curious children ° 
many perfunctory health lessons will rate this as “my favorite book.” 
taught “when there is time left.” 

Then I wonder whether some reader Books 2 and 3 of the series, “This ‘ 
will not request this series, examine Is Music,’ by William R. Sur, Ade- 
carefully its Teachers Edition, and line McCall, Mary R. Tolbert, William 
take steps to initiate a basic program, R. Fisher, Robert E. Nye, Charlotte 8 
which from grade to grade will be DuBois, and Gladys Pitcher (Allyn; 
filled with interesting activities in a $1.80 each) are the forerunners of a 
subject area where learnings are the complete elementary program in mu- 
foundation of all other knowledge — sic with other volumes to be available 
and essential to life itself. at a later date. Book 2 groups mate- 

rials topically. Included are “The 

How can I make an electric mag- Magic of Mozart,” “A Mother Goose 
net? What causes sound? Which is Concert,” and “Let’s Build a Town,” 
heavier, warm or cold water? How from a musical play. Book 3 includes 
does water get inside a seed? What music concepts introduced and devel- 
kinds of screws are easiest to use? oped in progressive order. Also the 
Parents as well as teachers are being use of simple instruments to encour- 
bombarded with these questions, and age rhythm would seem to be very 
many times are at a loss to explain. _ effective. 

Perhaps the explanation should be Illustrations include sketches in col- 
“discovered” by the child himself. or which portray characters such as 
Often this type of learning is retained “The Sugar Plum Fairy” from the 
longer and most vividly. Nutcracker Suite, and families of the 

If you subscribe to the theory that musical instruments. The — section, 
children should be encouraged to “dise “With My Friends in Orchestraville” 
cover” answers, then One Hundred is “out of this world.” Teachers Edi- 
and One Science Experiments by tions combine the students’ book, 
Illa Podendorf (Childrens Press; piano accompaniments, a list of re- 
$4.50) is a must for home or class- cordings for the series, as well as in- 
room. All of the experiments have _ structional suggestions. I am eagerly 
been worked out by scientists and can awaiting the remaining books in the 
be done with simple materials found _ series. 

See page 89 for addresses of publishers. 

Dreaming? Perhaps. But the air- school? Have you seen the Ann 
plane was a dream within the life- Arbor Science Library for gifted 
time of men now living, and space- secondary students? John Kieran 


flight was thought absurd by our 
generation. Who can say where our 
students, grown, will find their paths 
to destiny? 

But dreams are not enough. Their 
accomplishment takes vision and un- 
derstanding. Teachers such as you 
ean provide the vision. Good books 
san help provide the understanding. 
This is an age of science—unlimited 
in its possibilities. We are proud to 
offer you fine books on science tools 
—wings to the future—to assist you 
in imparting a love of discovery and 
a basic grasp of man’s current think- 
ing. Books for every school level. 

What level you teach? High 


do 


called it “the best series I have yet 
encountered of short, readable, well- 
the basic facts 


books on 
’ 


illustrated 
of science.’ 


Elementary school or junior high? 
new 
How and Why Wonder Books? Seven- 


Do you know about the brand 


teen titles edited by Dr. Paul E. 
Blackwood of the Office of Educa- 
tion; highly praised by using 


teachers. 


30th of these series are available 
in cloth (for durability) and in pa- 
per (you can get all seventeen How 
jooks in paper for 
free 


and Why Wonder 
only $6.80). Write for 


your 
complete catalog today. 


For Seventy-five Years, Materials Providing Better Education 


NOBLE and NOBLE 


67 Irving Place 
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PUBLISHERS, Inc. 


New York 3, N.Y. 
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Great Lakes Cruises 


Great Lakes Cruises aboard the Georgian Bay Line's 
"South American” 
the first seven-day cruise to Cleveland, Detroit, and Duluth. The 
will start her nine weekly cruises on July 1 from Chicago. The 
will have 10 weekly sailings. Rates on an all-expense basis for the 


American” will start June 24, when the 


American" 
American" 


“South American” and "North 
sails from Buffalo on 
"North 

“South 


seven-day cruise start at $174.50. The Georgian Bay Line also offers five-day 
and two-day cruises plus Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Seaway cruises. A special 


Labor Day week-end sailing will be available. The 
to leave September 2 from Chicago for Mackinac Island and return. The 


is scheduled 
"South 


“North American” 


American" will sail from Detroit and Cleveland September 1 for Mackinac 
Island and return. Further information may be obtained by writing the 
Georgian Bay Line, foot of Woodward Avenue, Detroit 26, Michigan. 


New England-Eastern Canada 
Tours 


The New Haven Railroad has 32 Planned 
tours. The independent “Pilgrim Tours” 
include 17 trips to New England, five 
to Eastern Canada. Two- to eight-day 
tours are available in the personally 
conducted “Mayflower Tours." New 
England has eight, Canada three. For 
details write the New Haven Railroad 
Travel Bureau, Main Waiting Room, 
Grand Central Terminal, New York 17, 
New York. 


Photo, Rio Grande Reilroad, 
Colorado Visitors Bureau 





Nova Scotia Cruises 


Three Nova Scotia cruises from Washing- 
ton, D.C., are scheduled by Eastern 
Shipping Corp. Voyages on the "'S.S. 
Evangeline” start June 24. Second and 
third sailings are July 22 and August 
19. Ports of call are at Shelburne and 
Yarmouth. The ship is complete with air 
conditioning and a swimming pool. 
Rates start at $135. For information 
write Eastern Shipping Corp., 1025 
Vermont Ave. N.W., Washington 25, D.C. 


New Map Issued 


A popular vacation area is the 
northern section around Lake 
Superior. To aid tourists, the 
Northern Great Lakes Area 
Council revised its four-color map. 
The map's highway guide shows 
completed Ontario 17, part of 
the Trans-Canada Highway. It 
contains a conservation-recrea- 
tion guide also. For further 
information write S. W. Lincoln, 
Secretary, Northern Great Lakes 
Area Council, 14 E. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 


Colorado Scene 


A trip into yesterday is a thrill 
for Colorado visitors. This is the 
“Silverton,” the last of the requ- 
larly scheduled narrow-gauge 
passenger trains, shown as it 
travels through the Animas River 
canyon. The train runs daily dur- 
ing the summer from Durango 
to Silverton. The 90-mile round 
trip gives passengers a look 

at some of the most magnificent 
scenery in America—scenery 
that is inaccessible by car. 
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Non-Competitive 





CERTIFICATES and AWARDS 


for Every School Purpose 


Here are four handsome school certificates, planned and designed 
by teachers, for honoring individual achievement and 
recognizing school service such as your patrol, library helpers, 
cafeteria squad, or playground clean-up teams. Entirely 
non-competitive, these individual certificates will be 
appreciated by the child and his parents. An ideal way of 
demonstrating the school program to the community. Especially 
suitable for play days, spring festivals, and award assemblies. 


Printed on Vellum in two colors. Distinctive designs. Individual 
envelopes and gold seals that can be embossed with the school 
seal. Ribbons in school colors can be added. 


@ Award of Honor - 
purpose of award) 


red and black (has space to write in 


@ Certificate of Merit for Outstanding School Service - 
purple and black (has space to write in purpose of award) 
@ Certificate of Award for Good Scholarship - green and black 


@ Certificate of Award for Punctual and Regular School 
Attendance - blue and black 


Package of ten with gold 
seals and white envelopes 


$1.50 





| : IN 661 
| Please send me the following Certificates and Awards at once: 
| No. of Packages Total 
; eevee #595, Award of Honor - package of ten with 

seals and envelopes @ $1.50 sh a ee eee eee es 
i #596, Outstanding Service Certificate of Merit 
! - package of ten with seals and envelopes @ $1.50 = ............ 
errr #597, Regular Attendance Certificate of Award - package 
l of ten with seals and envelopes @ $1.50 jj i .......,... 
l #598, Good Scholarship Certificate of Award - package 
I of ten with seals and envelopes @ $1.50 
Total Amount of Order 
| | Bill me, payable in 30 days. | Payment enclosed. 
| Postage Prepaid on Cash Orders. Credit ra sa Subject to Postage and Handling Charges. 
| 
CPOE 6 cs cb crde dude ascagdne neat nensoeehetendessedebeneeeeseuven 
st 
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You save more than money with U.S. Savings Bonds. You help build a 
secure future in a peaceful world for yourself and your loved ones, 


How to save Ath 
the cost of modernizing 


your kitchen 


Unlike your kitchen, United 
States Savings Bonds get 
better with age. Hold them 
until they mature, and you 
get back $4 for every $3 you 
put in. This means if you 
start buying Savings Bonds 
now, the money plus interest 
will be ready to modernize 
when you are. A modest plan 
will do it for you. 63¢ a day, 
for example, adds up in 40 
months to $750 saved —and 
Bonds worth $1000 at ma- 
turity. That’s like getting a 
25% discount on your new 


You save more than money 
with U.S. Savings Bonds 420%" 


This advertising is donated by The Advertising Council and this magazine. oe! J 


S 


kitchen, or whatever you de- 
cide to modernize. 





Why U.S. Bonds are good 
to buy and hold 











You can save automatically on 
the Payroll Savings Plan, or 
buy Bonds at any bank + You 
now earn 334% to maturity, 
44% more than ever before - 
You invest without risk under 
a U.S. Government guarantee 
- Your Bonds are replaced free 
if lost or stolen - You can get 
your money with interest any- 
time you want it » You save 
more than money —you buy 
shares in a stronger America. 


+ 
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The Last Week of School 
by: Joe Burasch 
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“If youre thinking about buying teaching machines, how 
about a machine for the teacher?” 























“I know you say Miss Barker is nice, but she'll never be as 
good a teacher as you.” 
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-+..and I want to say on behalf of the PTA that our faculty 


is one of the most loyal groups ever to work in Horace Mann 
| School.” 
































Annual Summer Bulletin 
to Parents 


LILLIAN ORME 


Principal, Charles Sumner School 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Each summer we prepare a bulletin 
which is sent to all school parents. It has 
two purposes—to orient them for the 
coming year, and to ask for their coopera- 
tion. The following is a typical bulletin: 

“Back to school” is not only a com- 
munity activity: it has become an Ameri- 
can phenomenon heralding the fall sea- 
son, a distinct and necessary part of our 
American heritage. 

We, the teachers and staff of Sumner 
School, pledge our abilities and talents to 
the education of your child. This is a 
continuing process, and 
no matter how dedi- 
cated we may be, we 
need your support. 
Your assistance is solic- 
ited, not necessarily to 
lighten our load or to 
escape or share our re- 
sponsibility; but educat- 
ing a child is a coopera- 
tive undertaking and 
you may greatly assist 
your child’s teacher by 
assuming a responsibil- 
ity in the proper rearing 
of your child. All we 
ask are the commonly 
accepted and normal expectations of the 
parents’ participation in the development 
of today’s children. 

For a good beginning this fall: 

1. Have your child at school on time. 
Punctuality is both a habit and an at- 
titude and it should be developed early. 

. Avoid unnecessary absences—ceach day 
lost is a break in the child’s orderly 
and progressive development. 

3. See that each child has some time and 

some space of his own. 

4. Provide a good place for study—see 
that his books and materials are not 
disturbed by anyone. 

5. Provide suitable study equipment and 
materials—desk or table, chair, good 
light, reference books. 

6. Help plan study time—avoid too many 
distractions. Cooperate to work on any 
weaknesses your child may have. 

We all look forward to a pleasant year. 


—National 


nN 








Are you familiar with the booklet 
"School Fires, An Approach to Life 
Safety"? Prepared by a committee of 
the National Academy of Sciences, its 
objective was to develop a_ report 
which would assist school administra- 
tors, school-board members, the fire- 
protection authorities, and others in 
working together to achieve better and 
safer schools. It can be purchased for 
$2.50 from the Printing and Publishing 
Office, National Academy of Sciences 
Research Council, 2101 
Constitution Ave., Washington 25, D.C. 
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A Gesture of Welcome 
to New Pupils 


MARSHALL C. JAMESON 


Principal, Monteith School 
Grosse Pointe Woods, Michigan 


Each year, a school’s total pupil family 
(excluding kindergarten), contains one 
unique segment—boys and girls who are 
new to our building. These children have 
attended school in some other district or 
state, but this is the first time they have 
been in this school. Changing schools is a 
strange, even frightening, experience for 
children, and everything that we can do 
to make their new school home com- 
fortable we want to do. 

To help in this welcoming activity, I 
gather together all these children, soon 
after school gets under 
way, and we sit down 
for a personal chat. 
One by one they are in- 
troduced and asked to 
tell something about 
their previous school 
and community. I visit 
personally with each 
child as he relates this 
information. The meet- 
ing is informal and 
friendly, and at the end, 
the children are wished 
well and dismissed. 


ww 
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“Cushioning” the Transition 
from Sixth to Seventh Grade 


JOHN M. HAUGAN 


Principal, Elementary Schools 
West Fargo, North Dakota 


Our school system has the six-six plan 
of organization. Our first six grades are 
completely separated from the junior 
high group, and this situation is a basis 
for many problems confronting children 
entering seventh-grade. Our local studies 
have shown that there is a very definite 
dip in practically every seventh-grader’s 
performance during the first weeks of 
school. 

How to ease or “cushion” the transition 
from elementary to junior high has been 
the topic of much concern and discussion. 
Our teachers and guidance department 
have done much to help but now we are 
developing a more direct teacher-student 
contact than ever before. In addition to 
having our sixth-graders spend a day or 
so in the junior high for orientation ses- 
sions, we are having those who will be 
teaching the prospective seventh-graders 
visit each sixth-grade room. These teach- 
ers visit the sixth-graders during the 
school day, introduce themselves, and try 
to acquaint themselves with the students. 
A general description of junior high 
school life is presented. 

When the sixth-graders 


Well worth your perusal. 


For the 37.2 million pu- 
pils enrolied in public 
schools in 1960-61, the 
nation is paying $13 bil- 
lion, or $390 for every pu- 
pil attending, for current 
expenses, exclusive of in- 
terest and new buildings. 
Some states spend more 
—dAlaska, New York, and 
New Jersey, more than 
$500; some much less— 
Alabama and South Car- 
olina, less than $225. 


Following such meet- 
ings, the new pupils 
seem friendlier and less shy as I meet 
them about the school. Many will engage 
me in conversation. I believe the children 
enjoy this welcoming chat with their prin- 
cipal. They feel complimented by being 
singled out for this special meeting. The 
parents have related to me how elated the 
children have been (and in their telling 
I felt the parents’ own pleasure too). 
While the primary aim of this meeting 
is to make the entry into the school pleas- 
ant and important for our new children, 
other values are evident. Among them are 
those of home-school public relations and 
communication and the help I receive in 
learning the names of as many of my 730 
children as I can, and in knowing more of 
them intimately. 


begin to feel at ease, there 
is a steady flow of ques- 
tions and inquiries. The 
questions are intelligent, 
pertinent, and very worth- 
while to both pupil and 
teacher. 

We definitely feel that 
the student benefits from 
this program and that the 
transition is “cushioned” a 
great deal. The student 
gets a perfect chance to 
ask about what is on his 
mind—many of his anxieties are relieved. 
In both elementary and junior high 
schools, we have become much more 
aware of the transition problems and con- 
sequently each teacher involved can act 
in a much better guidance capacity. 


Principals are urged to contribute to this page. For each item (400 
words or less) used, The INSTRUCTOR will pay $10.00 plus a year's sub- 
scription. Address: Principals’ Forum, The INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y. 
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TEACHING MACHINES 






< 


Cardboard Mask. Two pieces, slightly larger than 8/2” x 11”, stapled on the 
sides, with openings for the written response and the printed answer. 


# 


Partitive Book. Alternate pages of questions and answers. Pages divided into 
several horizontal parts, and stapled together, or put in notebooks. 


_% , 
Punchboard. Among the earliest devices used in machine-teaching research. 
Only requires punched board, mimeographed answer sheets, a nail or stylus. 
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YOU CAN 
MAKE 


Titine machines, learning machines, and various other de- 
vices have entered the educational field as a result of the impact 
of recent developments in technology on society. The pressures of 
meeting the needs for more and better foreign-language instruc- 
tion have brought about various listening and recording devices to 
help the student hear and speak the language faster and more ac- 
curately. Educational television has made it possible for the teacher 
to reach more students. These advances hold both promise and 
problems for the furtherance of teaching. 

Coming to the forefront are devices that purport to be teaching 
or learning machines. They range from those that are simple in 
construction and use to others that, at least in theory, can adapt 
themselves to the individual needs of the user. There are many 
types of teaching machines in various stages of experimentation 
and production. 

How will these developments affect teachers? First of all, teach- 
ers need not fear that they will be replaced. Actually, the devices 
are expected to relieve them of many mechanical functions of 
teaching. Teachers may be enabled to handle drill and rote mate- 
rials more efficiently. Finally, the devices will provide more effi- 
ciency in the individualizing of instruction. 

Some of the teaching machines that are being developed possess 
a great deal of sophistication in their ability to help the individual 
child learn. Many others rely primarily on the rather simple princi- 
ple of feedback or immediate knowledge of the results. Several 
machines permit the user to check his results immediately by pull- 
ing a lever, flipping a page or card, punching a hole, pulling a tab, 
or pressing a button. 

Classroom teachers can make or devise various versions of the 
teaching machines using the feedback principle, and thereby gain 
some insight into the problems, potentials, and use of such devices. 
Several of the easily constructed teaching devices illustrated and 
described here can be used as the basis for others which teachers 
can develop. 

The cardboard mask shown (top left) takes an 842” x 11” 
question sheet. Questions are numbered from the bottom up. There 
is space between them for the responses. The rectangular notch 
cut from the lower right-hand corner of the mask indicates the 
area for the written response. When the paper is pulled down, 
the printed answer appears in the “answer window” to the left 
of the notch, having been typed two to four spaces above its 
question. The window must be so placed that the printed an- 
swer cannot be seen while the child is writing his response. Its 
location will depend on the format of the teaching sheet, but 
generally it should be close to the space provided for the 


written response. (Continued on page 88 





VERNE STOCKMAN Director, Audio-Visual Center, and Associate Professor 
of Education, Eastern Illinois University, Charleston, Illinois 


FRANK W. LANNING §Fifth-Grade Supervisor, Laboratory School, and Assist- 
ant Professor of Education, Eastern Illinois University, Charleston, Illinois 
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Explaining Readiness ... 


Some parents look to the school as almost 
the sole educational agency, without fully real- 
izing the influence of the home on the pre- 
school child. They look forward to the day 
when their children will be “ready for school,” 
failing to realize that this readiness involves 
much more than being chronologically five or 
six years old. 

Every kindergarten teacher knows that ac- 
quiring readiness is a cumulative, developmen- 
tal process, with no fixed beginning or ending. 
Home and school must share mutually, with the 
home assuming the responsibility for primary 
or initial experiences. 

The problem is to make this clear to the par- 
ents—to help them see that the child’s health, 
his associations, his daily life, in fact all the ele- 
ments of his environment, interact upon each 
other. 

Each child is a separate and distinct organism 
going forward at his own rate, in his own way, 
and making his own unique adaptations to the 
world about him. Parents must study the child 
as an individual in order to understand him and 
to guide him in his all-round development. It is 
this responsibility that the school must help 
them assume if children are going to come 
ready for kindergarten. 


Children Are Ready When... 


1. They are normally happy and cooperative. 
2. They are teachable and enjoy learning 
new things. 

3. They are eager to enter into activities and 
enjoy them. 

4. They show a desire to experiment with 
materials such as paints, clay, sand, and paper, 
and to make things from these materials. 

5. They are for the most part able to dress 
and care for themselves. 





6. They have sufficient emotional stability 
to adjust to other children in the group and to 
be happy in school. 

7. They show an interest in other children 
their own age. 


Parents Can Help by... 


@ Creating a happy attitude toward school 
so that the child anticipates with pleasure his 
first school experience. 

@ Helping the child learn the safety rules 
especially in crossing streets. He should know 
the safest and shortest way home. 

@ Teaching him how to put on and take off 
his wraps. Rubbers, galoshes, snowsuits should 
be large enough to make this easy for him. 

@ Labeling clothing and personal belongings. 
@ Providing opportunities for the child to 
develop and carry out his own ideas in his play, 


Kindergarten | 


Telling New Kindergarten 
Parents the Facts of Life... 


LULA M. SANDERLIN 


Teacher, Grant School 
Washington, D.C 


and to participate in family group activities, 
such as daily tasks and responsibilities com- 
mensurate with his abilities and maturation. 

@ Helping the child to realize that he is one 
of a family group and that there are times when 
others need more attention than he does. 

e@ Establishing habits of picking up and put- 
ting away his toys, books, and clothing. 

@ Building good health practices. 

@ Making opportunities for the child to play 
with others his own age. 

@ Explaining that the teacher, principal, and 
all adults connected with the school are his 
friends. Parents should never threaten children 
by telling them what the teacher will do to 
them when they start to school. 

@ Revealing to the kindergarten teacher any 
physical, mental, social, or emotional condi- 
tion which may affect the child. 

e@ Teaching the child his full name, his par- 
ents’ names, his telephone number, and his 
address. 

e@ Discouraging “baby talk.” 

e@ Taking the child to as many worthwhile 
places in the community as possible such as 
the zoo, library, park, and farm. 


While Parents Are Waiting... 


WHILE parents are waiting to see you, give 
them something to see and do. Here are some 
colorful possibilities for posters and charts. 

1. A poster lettered “Are You a Typical 
Kindergartener?” Under a subhead, “Can You 
Read This?” have a copy of Paul McKee’s 
pamphlet, “A Primer for Parents,” opened to 
the page of nonsensical symbols. 

2. A chart showing a typical kindergarten 
schedule for a day, supplemented by a sample 
lesson plan for a week. 

3. A display titled “Tools Your Child Will 
Use in His Work at School,” highlighting kin- 
dergarten equipment such as crayons, clay, 
chalk, art paper, 24” x 18” newsprint, blocks, 
finger paint, paintbrush, paste, scissors, puzzles, 
pegboard and pegs, storybooks, flannelboard 
and felt cutouts, puppets, toy dishes, truck, and 
rhythm instruments. 

4. A chart listing the social goals developed 
in kindergarten. 


5. A chart listing the prereading skills. 

6. A poster with the title, “The 4-to-7-year- 
old is a very important person,” propped be- 
hind books and pamphlets on child develop- 
ment and the kindergarten-first-grade program. 


SUGGESTED PAMPHLETS 
“Happy Journey,” Paul McKee, Houghton Mifflin. 
“A Primer for Parents,” Paul McKee, Houghton 
Mifflin. 
“Understanding Children’s Behavior,” Fritz Red), 
Parent-Teacher Series, Columbia University. 
“Understanding Young Children,” Dorothy Baruch, 
Parent-Teacher Series, Columbia University. 


SUGGESTED BOOKS 

A Child Development Point of View, James Hymes 
Prentice-Hall. 

Children from Seed to Saplings, Martha H. Reynolds, 
McGraw-Hill. 

How to Play with Your Child, Arnold F. Arnold 
Ballantine Books. 

The Kindergarten Teacher, Helen Heffernan and 
Vivian E. Todd, Heath. 


(For addresses of publishers, see page 89) 


DOROTHY K. MASON Kindergarten Teacher 


Neil E. Reid School, Mt. Clemens, Michigan 
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Vacation—is it a time or something you do? Ann and her friends ponder 
this problem in our story for this month. Also suggested are vacation- 


related classroom activities in various curricular areas. 


bulletin boards 


There are many bulletin boards that could be designed with 
vacation in view. For example: actual objects used in outdoor 
play—jump rope, badminton bird, baseball glove, jacks, sand toys, 
etc; vacation clothes (real or paper cutouts or catalog pictures); 
things to make in craft classes of cloth, leather, scraps, plastic, 
wood, etc; pictures of people vacationing at the seashore, in the 
mountains, on the farm, etc.; camping equipment (real or 
pictured); things to do around home during vacation—learn to 
bake, to sew, to garden, etc.; modes of transportation—train, 
plane, bus, boat, etc. 


organize 
your list 


As your children think of vaca- 
tion activities to add to the list 
started by Ann’s class, you might 
encourage them to indicate catego- 
ries, such as: places to go, things to 
collect, and things to do. If there 
are planned summer programs for 
children in your area, be sure your 


Kindergarten 








rehearsing games 


You might help your children select 
a favorite group game that can be 
played outdoors with little equipment. 
Let various ones practice teaching the 
game to others who pretend not to 
know it. Remind them to think of this 
game next summer when someone 
asks, “What shall we do now?” Do the 
same with a quiet, sitting-down game. 
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a game to play 
in the car 


size for young players). 


or kind of car.) 


brushing up on 
vacation manners 


If both parents work, the children 
may need special guidance in how to 
cooperate with the adult engaged to 
look after them during vacation. Some 
will need to be reminded that having 
all the children home all day presents 
problems for Mother or for Mother’s 
helper that she does not have when 
they are in school. One way to help 
her is to do household chores; another 
is to keep cheerful. Perhaps one of the 
best ways to help is to play safely. 


pupils know about them. Parents 
may need the information, too. 


daydreaming 


Remind the children to come back to school 
next fall ready to tell their next teacher not 
only what they have done during the summer 
but also what they have thought about. Some 
will make up poems or songs. Some will think 
of stories. Suggest that if writing is still slow 
going an adult be drafted to take dictation. 


Equipment: each player needs a pad of paper and a pencil (large 


Make a list of things you might see as you ride along. For example: 
animal, person, truck, car, bicycle, tree, house, barn, other building, 
advertising sign. (If in heavy traffic, omit car, or specify a certain make 


Write each item on a slip of paper and put all the slips in a hat. 
Each player draws five words from the hat. (If there are more than 


two players, keep a record of the 
words drawn by each of the first 
two. Then let the third and fourth 
players draw. They will get dif- 
ferent combinations. ) 

Each player leaves a space at 

the top of his pad and divides the 
rest into 25 equal squares. At 

the top of each column he writes 
one of the words he drew or he 
makes a picture to represent it. 
(Children who can’t read can play 
if drawings are used.) 

To play the game, each player 
fills in a square each time he sees 
an object that corresponds to a 
classification on his card. 

The winner is the one who 

has the most squares filled when 
the time agreed upon is up. 
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‘AG a. c ) 
The Story —What Is a Vacation ? 
As Ann entered her classroom one “That’s a lot of riding,” said Billy. “I “That’s right!” Most of the children 
June morning she held up a road map don’t like to ride very far.” nodded their heads again. 
_ which she was carrying. ““My mother and “Oh, we always make up games to “Well, I want to do something special 
list father and I were looking at this map play in the car,” said Ann. for vacation,” said Mike. “But you can’t 
ight after breakfast,” she told her teacher. “We play car games even when we just __ if you just stay home.” 
*g0- “We were planning our vacation. I can __ go for rides on Sundays,” Joyce said. “We “Let’s see if we can help Mike think 
5 hardly wait!” use cooky sheets for lap boards.” of something special to do for vacation,” 
po “Where are you going on your vaca- “I’m not going to have a vacation,” said Miss Morgan. “I'll make a list on 
ome tion?” asked Miss Morgan. said Tommy. “My father took his vaca- the chalkboard as you think of things.” 
“nts “To Colorado. My aunt and uncle live _ tion two months ago. Mother went with “We can go swimming,” said one boy, 
there, and there are mountains, and him, and I stayed with my grandmother “and we can go to the library and get 
streams where Daddy can fish, and some __ because I had to go to school.” books to read.” 
big cities, and—” “You'll be on vacation even if you “We can go to the park on picnics with 
“Stop!” laughed Miss Morgan. “Col- don’t go anywhere, because it’s vacation _ our family and friends,” said a girl. 
orado must be a very good place to go, | when you don’t go to school,” said Steve. “We can ride our bikes and go to the 
but what does your map show?” “You have to go somewhere,” inter- summer playground,” said someone else. 
- “Daddy marked the roads we will take — rupted Mike. “It isn’t a real vacation un- “T guess I could go to the zoo and the 
ner with a red pencil. Here, I'll let you see _ less you go somewhere.” museum,” said Mike, feeling better. 
me just where we’re going!” Miss Morgan laughed. “You are hav- “T collect all kinds of rocks in the sum- 
ink Ann unfolded the map. The rest of the ing a vacation whenever you are not do- __ mer. I find them by the creek near our 
ow class crowded around her. ing what you usually do. We think of | house and down by the river when our 
“Here is where we are now!” Ann Saturdays and Sundays as a sort of vaca- family takes a walk together,” said Jim. 
pointed to a large red X. “And here is __ tion, don’t we?” The class nodded. “T hunt for crayfish,” reported a shy 
where we're going.” There was another, “And we have vacation at Thanksgiv- _little girl. 
even larger, X. “And here are the roads ing and Christmas and Easter,” added “My, we have quite a long list al- 
we'll take.” She traced a long red line Patty. “We don’t always go away from ready!” said Miss Morgan. “Shall we 
vith her finger. home, but we call it vacation anyway.” stop now and add to it later?” 
‘ge 
le: 
se dramatizing 
with a purpose nature study 
an Charades related to vacation plans can vary your dramatic Summer is the time to learn more about trees, flowers, birds, 
he program. A child may say, “Guess what I’m going to do small animals, and insects. Most children need guidance in in- 
rst on vacation,” and then pantomime playing a game, making telligent observation and in simple research or experimentation. 
th a craft item, sightseeing, or pursuing a hobby. Two or three You might raise such questions as: “What can you find out by just 
if- children can develop a skit describing a summer vacation looking at a tree? Where can you find out its name? How can you 
.) activity. Remind your pupils that they can put on circuses, find out more about a tree after you know its name? How can you 
at amateur shows, and puppet plays in the summer. keep a summer flower to use in a display next fall? What insects 
he can be handled and which ones sting or bite?” 
At 
es 
he 
safety first 
) Habits of safety are even more important during vacation than during the post cards 
er school year. Some way to pull the child up short when danger threatens is When vacation is in the air children 
cS desirable. Perhaps catchy rhymes like advertising slogans will help. may bring scenic post cards to school. 
a If a swing could shout, If you can’t swim When dogs play The class will enjoy them more if they 
we It would call, “Look out!” Don’t tumble in! Keep away! are displayed by means of an opaque 
projector. Name each place to help 
n Pretend the road’s edge Sharp tools All a sneezer needs the children to become familiar with 
D. Is a mountain ledge. Aren’t for fools. Is weeds! the sounds of the names of states, 
cities, and localities. Ask for com- 
ments on something in each picture. 
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SIMPLE MACHINES 


Some older buildings that have 
had new additions, and even some 
of the newer schools, have ramps. 


Use them in studying simple ma- 


These children are 
using a level to 
find out how much 
slope there is in 
the ramp between 
old and new wings 
of their school. 


chines. Show children how much 
easier it is to pull a classmate up the 
incline in a wagon than it is to lift 
them straight up an equal height. 

To find out how much the ramp 
slopes, make a simple level. Wash 
an olive jar, rinse it, and fill it with 
vinegar. Vinegar is not affected by 
impurities inside the glass quite so 
much as water is. 

When you screw on the cap, you 
will almost surely catch a bubble of 
air in the jar. When this bubble is in 
the middle of the jar, the jar is 
about level. Taping the jar to a long 
stick makes it more effective as a 
demonstration level. 
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Besides a ramp, numerous other 
devices in the school building will 
help to teach about simple ma- 
chines. Look outside your room for 
levers, pulleys, wheels, and gears. 
The handle of the refrigerator door 
in the school kitchen, the pulleys on 
the stage curtain, the keys of the 
piano in the auditorium, the auto- 
matic stoker in the boiler room, and 
the mechanism that raises and low- 
ers the basketball backboard—these 
are simple machines with which 
you should become familiar. Be sure 
to show them to the children. 


SHADOWS 


When you cannot go outside to 
study shadows (it may be too cold or 
windy), use a room on the south 
side of the building. A window latch 
that casts a shadow on the floor may 
be used as a shadow stick in place of 
the flagpole. Draw around the 
shadow with chalk, and in a few 
minutes it will have moved appreci- 
ably. 















































WHEN you want special equipment or s-p-a-c-e in which to 
do some science experiments or activities, look around the 
building carefully, and you may be surprised at the oppor- 
tunities that await your curiosity. 


PLANTS 


In looking at age rings in 
stumps and slices of wood, do not 
overlook the wooden trim, the 
desk tops, the flooring, and the 
door panels in your own room. 
You can see annual rings even in 
these. The ends of your desk top, 
if it is made of wood, may show 
very nicely how much it grew 
each year while it was a tree. 

Do not fret if your room has no 
sunny window for plants and an 
aquarium. Most terraria and 
aquaria actually work out better 
when they are not in sunlight. 
Algae grow out of control in 
many aquaria kept in the sun, 
and the temperature of a wood- 
land terrarium may go high 
enough to cause mold if it is in 
sunlight. 

Some animals can be kept in 
out-of-the-way places far from a 
classroom. You can keep earth- 
worms in a wooden box of moist 
earth and leaves if you place it in 
an unheated, (Continued on page 84) 


Kindergarten chil- 
dren are watching 
the shadow of the 
window latch move 
out of its chalked 
outline. 
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til it is at the top of the ladder. How does 











the pressure change as the pail (lake) is 
placed farther and farther above the out- 
let of the drain pipe? 
Junior Scientist 
cientists 
THE GYMNASIUM 
IF YOUR school has no darkroom, space for 
modeling the solar system, or high-ceiling room The gymnasium offers many science 
for suspending a pendulum, look again. Chances uses in addition to a room for exercise. 
are you'll find many possibilities for science The spaciousness of the room makes it 
teaching that may have been overlooked. ideal for studies of the solar system. By 
placing a small model of the sun in the 
center of the floor, you can let the pu- 
pils representing Mercury, Venus, Earth, 
DARKROOMS and Mars circle the sun at proportional 
. distances, each carrying a tiny model of 
/ In Few elementary schools have dark- the proper planet. 
not rooms, but nearly every school has some From the brackets that support the 
the space that can be modified slightly to pro- basketball backboards, you can usually 
the vide one for junior scientists’ experiments hang a long pendulum if your school has 
with photography. no stair well for this purpose. The same 
—_. One school found that a part of the basketball apparatus offers an excellent 
2m boiler room was dark enough, and had a opportunity to study mechanical advan- 
top, sink nearby. One boy brought a safelight tage. The ropes or cables that raise and 
10W from home, and the principal located an lower the backboards are wound on a 
rew extension cord. Although the temperature wheel and axle attached to the wall. These 
and humidity of the boiler room were high, ropes pass over pulleys at the ceiling. 
the sixth-grade class lost no time in tak- What other simple machines can you find 
} no ing, developing, and printing pictures in in the gymnasium? 
an this “waste” space. 
ind Another school had a nurse’s examina- 
ter tion room that could be darkened with a 
cht sheet of black construction paper placed 
a over the frosted glass in the door. In the 
un room was a sink. The raeagg ere = om Don't overlook this “hill that can be found 
’ school only on Mondays, Wednesdays, be cienaat quate tanites’s dlaeat 
od- and Fridays. Tuesdays and Thursdays ee ee ere _ 
igh were free for fun with photography. 
in 
STEPLADDER 
in HIGH CEILINGS 
a Would you like to set up a block and 
h Suppose that your school lacks a room tackle to show the children how effective 
+ with a high ceiling so that you cannot find a pulley system can be? Get the janitor’s 
ist a place to hang a Foucault pendulum for stepladder, and suspend your pulley sys- 
in showing that the earth does indeed rotate. tem from it. The ladder is strong enough 
54) If your building has more than one floor, for supporting the block and tackle, with 
the stair well may be a satisfactory sub- one or two children in addition. : 
stitute. Hang the pendulum from a two- Perhaps you are studying electric 
by-four across the stair well on the top charges, and would like to suspend two 
floor and let the weight swing to and fro inflated balloons as an electroscope to 
in the stair well. Your pupils can stand on show the class. Remember that the step- 
the stairs around the pendulum and all ladder, with a yardstick taped to the top 
can see what happens to the path of the step, makes a good support for them. You 
pendulum below. do not need to tie or tape the balloons to 
' A stair well is also useful in conduct- “— pede ae geen asians ith The basketball backboard offers oppor- 
, ing experiments with falling objects. you want to do experiments wit teaitiinn tee Glin deta hi 
iil- With a stop watch and some rubber balls water pressure, remember that the step- nities for studying simple machines, as 
n ty ' Lente on ladder is also a “hill.” Use a long rubber well as providing a support for a pendu- 
g of various sizes, you can time objects as , & . home ae ont of uate 
he they fall from the top floor to basement tube to siphon water from a mop pail aaa 
ve floor. Do they all fall at the same rate? placed on the first step of the ladder. 
d How long does it take a falling object Watch how far water squirts out the open 
to reach the basement floor? Can this be end of the rubber tube. m a 
used to tell how high a bridge is above Without changing the position of the See page 85 for more activities 
the water? open end of the tube, take the pail of on Science around Us 
water up another step, then another, un- 
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CHRISTINE BURGER 


N APRIL 1958, the superintendent of 
I schools in Columbia, Missouri, ap- 
pointed a committee to study the problem 
of educationally talented elementary 
grade children. The problem was studied 
for a year. The committee recommended 
that an enrichment program for talented 
children be held during the summer. The 
first enrichment program was a successful 
experiment and the summer of 1960 
marked its second year. 

In April the selection of children to 
attend the program began. Children were 
recommended by elementary teachers of 
all public and parochial schools in Co- 
lumbia. To qualify for enrollment, a child 
needed to have an I.Q. of 120 or above, 
a two-year achievement above his or her 
grade standard, and a desire to learn. 
Children with I.Q.’s below 120 were 
recommended if they showed interest and 
ability in one particular course offered in 
the program. 





The children were asked to write why they 
wanted to attend the summer enrichment pro- 
gram. Here are some of their answers: 


@ It would help me to understand many 
things that school does not go into very 
deeply. 

@ | would be learning more, instead of for- 
getting much during the summer. 

@ | will get a chance to use my head. 

@ | want to learn more and be smarter. 


@ It will give me something to do in my 
spare time this vacation. 

@ | will have a better school record. When 
| grow up it will help me to go to college 
and get a better job. It will make me feel 
proud of myself. 











A selection committee reviewed each 
child’s recommendation and sent invita- 
tions to the parents of four hundred chil- 
dren. Two hundred and thirty-one appli- 
cations were returned with the parents’ 
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consent to have their children enrolled in 
the program. In May, a two-hour session 
was held, for the children and teachers 
to become acquainted with each other 
and the program. 

The goals of the program were three- 
fold: to teach children how to work on 
their own and to use their excess time; to 
teach them how to report by research 
methods; and to bring them into contact 
with other children and adults with keen 
minds. 

The Board of Education provided class- 
room and laboratory facilities, but in- 
structional and other costs were covered 
by a forty-dollar tuition fee. To help pay 
the tuition fees of children whose parents 
could not afford the expense, brochures 
requesting money were sent to service 
clubs, PTA’s, and interested individuals. 
Offers were made to speak to different 
organizations to explain the aims of the 
program. 

Last spring, $470.00 was raised to help 
financially handicapped parents to pay the 
tuition. Parents could apply only for 
partial tuition. Donors were kept as 
anonymous as possible, but the parents 
wrote letters to the schools in apprecia- 
tion of the assistance. One fifth-grade boy 
sold newspapers to save money for his 
tuition. 

The five-week program began June 20. 
Classes met from 9 a.M. till noon five 
days a week in groups of fifteen to twenty 
children each. Fifteen teachers were hired 
from Columbia schools and surrounding 
areas, to instruct the children. Classrooms 
of two schools were used to give children 
taking science courses laboratory facilities. 
The first grade was included in the 1959 
enrichment program, but was dropped 
last summer because these children had 
not learned enough reading and writing 
skills to participate with the second- and 
third-graders. 

The primary grades had four sections. 
The children studied units on the animal 
world, creative writing, and choral read- 
ing. The teachers wrote a textbook before 
classes began so each child would have 
an outline to follow. 

The six groups of older children chose 
dramatics, literature and creative writing, 
mathematics, geology and botany, or 
chemistry. In addition, they had the op- 


tion of taking French or Spanish. Twenty 
seventh-graders studied general science. 

To cover areas of study, films were 
used, and field trips taken. Thirty experts 
came to school to speak to the children. 
Extensive reference material was also 
made available. The public library gave 
five hundred books for the children to use 
during the five weeks, and the children 
were allowed to use the University of 
Missouri library and the public library. 
Many children took information from 
high school textbooks. 

No homework was required and no 
tests or grades were given. It was found 
that the children would delve deeper into 
a subject if left on their own. However, 
all the children were evaluated by their 
teachers and the evaluations were placed 
on their permanent school records. 

Even though no homework was as- 
signed, most of the children did outside 
work. A group of boys built a rocket; and 
butterfly and rock collections were brought 
to school. Nothing could be brought into 
the classrooms unless the children ex- 
plained the procedures used in obtaining 
the items, and then told about the items 
themselves. So many things were brought 
to school that all available storage room 
was filled. 

The children asked penetrating ques- 
tions and the vocabularies they learned 
were astonishing. A pathology professor 
at the University of Missouri talked to the 
second- and third-graders on the nature of 
certain diseases. The answers he gave 
them were the same ones he told his col- 
lege students but in language understand- 
able to children. A professor of physics 
met reluctantly with the children and 
talked to them about astronomy. He 
thought they would not understand him. 
While he talked to them, however, he saw 
that they were interested and able to as- 
similate the material. He planned to keep 
them for only one hour, but the session 
lasted two and a half hours! He asked to 
speak to the children again. 

Most of the 231 children liked the pro- 
gram. One youngster said, “I’d rather be- 
long to the summer enrichment program 
than go swimming”; and another child felt 
he had improved himself tremendously. 
“In fact,” he said, “about 30 percent.” 

This June the third enrichment pro- 
gram will begin. Two recommendations 
are being considered. One would allow 
the second- and third-graders to make se- 
lections of two or three areas in which to 
study, including the choice of a foreign 
language. (Continued on page 86) 
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GRACE LAWRENCE, a social studies supervisor 
in Linden, New Jersey, talks about making 
the cogs of supervisory aims and 


teacher performance mesh more smoothly 


FEEL a book struggling in my innards—something that might 

be entitled, “How to Get Jolted out of a Rut” or Gather Your 
Wits While You May” or “Aspirins Won’t Do It” or “Many Short 
Runs: What Dividends?” You see, in September | was appointed 
supervisor of social studies in a public school system. Now the year 
is—not drawing to a close—that’s too peaceful a description. It’s 
jumping, somersaulting, steaming, toward a final crescendo of 
nerves and records known as the closing of schools. 

That exhilarating annual event I witnessed and participated in 
for thirty-five years as a classroom teacher. In those days I was a 
cog in a machine made up of many cogs, each with its own individ- 
ual slant. Every cog strained toward the one focal point, Closing 
Day; the cogs jostled each other; some even took nicks out of the 
very stuff that other cogs are made of; a few meshed smoothly and 
beautifully. 

Now my vantage point is different; I’m still a cog, but I feel 
more like a shock absorber, or perhaps a pincushion, or more 
accurately, the dart board at the circus. Sometimes (not to provide 
variety; there is more than enough of that!) I even feel like one of 
those ducks at a shooting gallery—the kind that go round and 
round and that anyone with a quarter can take a shot at as soon 
as the duck bobs into view. 

Yes, there is no doubt about it, both as a teacher and as a super- 
visor one needs a thick skin, but as a supervisor I have become 
more conscious of what causes skin to rub off—or shall we say 
why cogs fail to mesh? 


THE nicks in a supervisor’s cogwheel depend to some extent not 
only on the efficiency of teachers, but also on their philosophy. 

Let us consider an example of the first. Efficiency is based on 
planning. A professional legible plan book that is followed is a joy 
to a supervisor’s heart. One that is sloppy, incomplete, gives the 
supervisor the impression of poor planning. 

The supervisor is presented with a problem. If the teacher is 
experienced and touchy, the supervisor must weigh with jesuitical 
calm which is the lesser of two evils. Shall he ask the teacher to 
improve the plan book, and thus invite a tornado which will reflect 
itself in classroom stress, or shall he ignore the plan book and 
accept poor teaching? Of course, if he does the latter there is 
classroom peace, and youngsters can digest their lunches. One 
must weigh the size of the prospective tornado and the degree— 
alas—to which the principal will lend his support. 

With the younger teacher the problem is how to suggest ways 
of improvement without injuring her sense of worth. 

A second type of nick in the wheels is caused by the teacher of 
twenty or more years’ experience who is loath to take any sug- 
gestions because her philosophy has convinced her that once she 
has gotten her B.A., and sometimes her M.A., experience is all 
that is necessary for her teaching success. She stays in a rut of one 
kind or another. 

Year after year brilliant and talented youngsters pass through 
her hands but no attempt is made to have these children learn 
through their talents. No original posters or charts or maps appear 
on her bulletin board; projects are limited to booklets of essays. 
There are children who can write poetry, children who can paint, 
children who can sing, but their talents lie dormant; they write 
essays! 


What can a supervisor do? We run workshops, have speakers at 
department mectings, send notices of courses, hoping that some 
device will awaken these sleeping teachers. Perhaps, as some of 
them read these lines, they will evaluate themselves in terms of 
developing the special abilities of children. 


WE HAVE dealt with some nicks in the cogs. Now what causes 
cogs to mesh and provide smooth-running machinery in this busi- 
ness of teaching? 

The first is a genuine interest in children on the part of the 
teacher. This factor combined with hard work is a miraculous 
lubricant in the school’s human relationships. 

A second factor is a sense of timing. It is mostirgitating to some- 
one who is chairman of a departmental or faculty meeting for a 
teacher to insist on discussing a problem that is peculiarly hers, 
one that does not concern the whole group. Her problem should 
be discussed at another time when other members of the faculty 
aren't forced to listen. 

One of the most annoying characteristics in a teacher is that of 
continually being an “agin-er.” You suggest that the type of ques- 
tion on a specific test be multiple-choice; the teacher is “agin” that 
type. You suggest that teachers visit each others’ classes; our friend 
says, “I don’t think the practice is sound.” Or perhaps you ask 
that lessons plans be written a week ahead; the agin-er is agin it. 
In the course of 348 such reactions one becomes violently agin the 
agin-er! 

Educational cogs mesh when teachers show receptivity to sug- 
gestions and are willing to give a new policy a chance. It is sweet 
music to a supervisor to hear someone exclaim, “Sounds good; 
I'll be happy to try it.” 

Finally, cogs mesh on accurate, clear-cut records that mect 
deadlines with time to spare. 

Which will you be—a cog that nicks or one that meshes? 
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Missing-Bone 
Mystery 


Let Julius lose” other bones; 
your class can help him find them 


oo walked through the warm green 
grass. He was thinking about a buried 
bone. He dug at the foot of the pear tree. 
The day before he had buried the bone 
where the shadow of the pear tree 
crossed the edge of the flower bed. He 
looked for the spot where the shadow of 
the tree crossed the edge of the flower 
bed and he dug and dug and dug. 

The bone was not there! 

Julius sat down to think. He sat very 
still. Then he saw some tracks in the soft 
soil. They were Miss Squirrel’s tracks 
and Mr. Rabbit’s tracks. 

“Aha!” said Julius to himself, “That 
settles it!” 

Just then RareBit Rabbit hopped 
across the yard. Julius called to him. 

“Say there, RareBit!”’ 

“Hello, Julius,” replied RareBit. 

“Did you take my bone?” asked Julius. 

Mr. RareBit Rabbit began to laugh. 
He laughed and laughed and laughed. 

“What would I do with a bone?” he 
asked. “Rabbits don’t eat bones. Rabbits 
eat parsley and celery and carrots.” 

“These are your tracks, aren’t they?” 
asked Julius, pointing to the rabbit tracks 
on the ground. 

“Yes, but I made those while I was on 
my way to the garden for some parsley 
and celery and carrots. You know I 
wouldn’t take your bone!” 

Just then Laurel Squirrel came skip- 
ping by. “Oh, what a beautiful day! 
Simply beautiful!” she said. 

But Julius wasn’t thinking about the 
beautiful day at all. “Miss Squirrel,” he 
asked, “did you take my bone?” 

“Your bone, Julius? Well, dear me! Of 
course I didn’t take your bone! What 
would I do with a bone? You know 
squirrels don’t eat bones. Squirrels eat 
acorns and kernels and hickory nuts!” 

It was very plain to see that Miss 
Squirrel’s feelings were hurt. 
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PASCAL FABIAN 


“Aren’t those your tracks?” asked 
Julius, pointing to those on the ground. 

“Yes,” said Miss Laurel Squirrel, “but 
I made those tracks this morning on my 
way to get some acorns and kernels and 
hickory nuts.” 

“Well,” said Julius, “somebody has 
taken my bone! It isn’t where I buried it 
yesterday.” 

“Why don’t we ask Oscar Owl to help 
us find Julius’ bone?” suggested Miss 
Squirrel to RareBit Rabbit. 

“All right! Come along, Julius,” re- 
plied RareBit Rabbit. 

So Miss Laurel Squirrel, Mr. RareBit 
Rabbit, and Julius all went to the old oak 
tree where Oscar Owl lived. His apart- 
ment was a hole near the second branch. 

Miss Squirrel climbed the tree while 
Mr. Rabbit and Julius waited on the 
ground. 






She knocked on Oscar Owl’s door. 
There was no answer. She knocked 
again, louder this time. 

“Yeeees?” said a sleepy voice inside 
the hole. 

“This is Laurel Squirrel, Mr. Owl. I 
do hate to disturb you, but we need your 
help.” 

“At such an early hour?” grumbled 
Oscar to himself. 

But he yawned and opened the door. 
“My goodness, the sun is shining so 
bright I can hardly see. And I suppose 
it's that Julius again—he’s always in 
trouble.” 

“Well, not exactly,” answered Miss 
Squirrel. “You see, (Continued on page 50) 
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Can your class think of other vacation-time friends? 


LUCILLE E. HEIN 


Never-Be-Lonely Linda 


La LONELY!” Linda pouted. “There’s 
no place to go and no one to play with.” 

Linda tried to make herself look sad 
and lonely. She hoped her mother or 
father would notice. 

“Grownups aren't lonely,” she thought 
to herself. “They have each other so they 
are never alone.” 

“Linda, to be lonely and to be alone 
are not the same.” Linda’s mother had 
finally noticed her! 

“You will often be alone, Linda, but 
you need never be lonely,” Linda’s father 
added. 

“Well, I’m lonely now,” Linda whined. 

“You are alone because there are no 
children your age to play with on this 
block,” her mother explained. “But you 
do not need to be lonely.” 

“Well, I am!” Linda stamped her foot. 


Here is a Father's Day gift ideal 


“Come with me, Linda,” said her 
father. “Let’s look for some friends to 
keep you from being lonely.” 

Linda and her father walked through 
the kitchen to the back porch and then 
down the steps into the yard. 

“Oh, look! See that silly bug!’ Linda 
shouted. She ran to a water puddle made 
by the garden hose. A plump, black bug 
was on his back in the middle of the pud- 
dle. He kicked his legs wildly as he tried 
to turn over and escape from the water. 

Linda quickly found a twig. She poked 
the bug gently and helped him turn over. 
The black bug scrambled and kicked his 
way to dry land. Linda crouched on her 
hands and knees and watched the bug 
until he was hidden in the thick grass. 

“T like to watch bugs and worms. 
Don’t you?” Linda asked her father. 


A Surprise for Dad 


“And, oh, listen!” She touched her 
father’s arm. It became very quiet. Then 
suddenly they heard a bird singing. 

“That’s Cookie!” Linda giggled. “He’s 
a wren who lives in our rose arbor. He 
sings to me and I leave cookie crumbs for 
him, That’s why I call him Cookie.” 

Cookie flew toward Linda. But he saw 
her father, and scolded him; then he 
returned to his home among the roses. 

Linda followed the bird toward the 
rose arbor but she stopped along the way 
beside the petunia bed. She knelt in the 
grass and cupped some petunia plants in 
her hands. 

She took several deep sniffs. “All of 
the petunias are pink,” she told her 
father. “They know that pink is my 
favorite color, and I think pink smells the 
best, too.” She (Continued on page 50) 


SUSAN BRINKLEY 





| greneeid and Mike and Betsy and Bruce were 
having a long, serious talk. What could they 
do to surprise their father on Father’s Day? 

“IT know!” said Mike excitedly. He was the tall- 
est. “Let’s take him to the movies! There’s a really 
good cowboy picture Saturday afternoon. He’d 
like that!” 

The other children looked at Margarct. She was 
the oldest. ““No,” she said, “I think he would much 
rather go on a picnic. We could fix hamburgers 
and buns and get potato chips and pop. Ummmm! 
Yes, I think that is just what we should do!” 

The children looked thoughtfully at each other, 
and then they looked at Betsy. She was the young- 
est. “I really don’t think he would want to go on a 
picnic. There are so many ants and bugs and 
things at picnics. I have a better idea! Let’s take 
him to the afternoon band concert. There is going 
to be a tap dance and two girls in my room are go- 
ing to do it. They even have special costumes!” 


Again, the children shook their heads. Finally, 
Bruce, who was the shortest, said, ““Let’s take him 
to the zoo! I hear they have two new tigers and 
a big lion and a baby elephant and—” 

He stopped. In the doorway stood their mother. 

“My goodness,” she laughed, “where do they 
have all of those animals?” 

“Oh, Mother,” chorused Margarct and Mike, 
“maybe you can help us.” 

“We are trying to think of something to do to 
surprise Father on Father’s Day,” added Betsy. 
“We've thought of going on a picnic and to a cow- 
boy movie and to the band concert and to the zoo. 
But we just can’t agree on what to do.” 

“Do you have any ideas?” asked Bruce. 

Mother was very quiet for a moment. Then she 
said, “It seems to me that you have been thinking 
of things you would like to do, rather than things 
your father might like! After all, it zs Father's 
Day!” (Continued on page 86) 
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Use chalkboard line drawings to show the orb weaver's work 


Let's Tal 


Hav: you heard the old saying, “If you 
would live and thrive, let the spider go alive’’? 
If you said this to many people, they would 
say, “What do you mean? Aren't spiders 
poisonous? | kill all the ones I see.” 

They are poisonous, but very few of the spi- 
ders in the United States bother human beings. 
They are poisonous to flies, mosquitoes, gnats, 
and many other insects that we dislike and that 
may be dangerous and destructive. This is why 
we should let spiders “go alive.” 

Spiders are among the most interesting crea- 
tures in the animal world. You cannot really 
call them “insects,” because insects have six 
legs and spiders have eight. Spiders are really 
“arachnids.” There is an interesting myth that 
explains the name. According to the Greeks, 
Arachne was a very fine weaver. One day she 
challenged Athena, the goddess of household 
arts, to a contest. Arachne lost the spinning 
duel, and was punished by being changed into 
a spider by the goddess. 

There are about 40,000 kinds of spiders in 
the world. They are found everywhere—in- 
doors and out, in the desert, in the mountains, 
and even in the water, in bushes, in trees, and 
in flower gardens. They vary from pinhead size 
to those with a leg span of eight inches. 

A spider differs from an insect in other ways 
than the number of legs. An insect has three 
parts to its body; a spider has only two. An 
insect has two main eyes and many light- 
detecting organs called single eyes. Spiders 
have six to eight single eyes. 

When we think of spiders we usually think of 
the lovely orb webs—their beautiful spokes, 
wet with dew, glistening in the sunlight. Al- 
though most spiders weave webs, only a few 
weave this particular kind. 

Some of the most interesting spiders are the 
wolf spiders, tarantulas, black widows, trap- 
door spiders, jumping spiders, crab spiders, and 
orb weavers. 

The wolf spider catches its prey by chasing 
the victim and then pouncing upon it. It hides 
in cracks or corners until it sees an insect. Then 
out it comes! It pounces, and proceeds to end 
the insect’s life with its poison fangs. Wolf spi- 
ders dig holes or burrows in the ground and 
then cover them with silk. When you are walk- 
ing in the grass, watch for a little turret of dirt 
and leaves around a small hole in the ground. 
This is the wolf spider’s home! If it is in the 
sand, you can readily dig the spider out, but it’s 
hard to reach in the grass. Sometimes these 
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spiders use their turret as a watchtower to 
locate their prey. 

Tarantulas also live in the ground. The 
tarantula digs a hole; then lines it and covers 
it with silk. The silk keeps the shaft from 
collapsing and conceals the opening. 

The belief that tarantulas are very dangerous 
to humans is a mistake. They do not jump at 
or attack people. The famous naturalist, Jean 
Henri Fabre, found it difficult to induce them 
to bite him. When they do bite people, their 
bite is only mildly poisonous. However, their 
poisonous bite is fatal to insects. 

The black widow has also been pictured as 
much more dangerous than she really is. This 
spider’s poison does not usually directly cause 
death in humans. The poison secreted by the 
spider destroys the cells near the bite. The 
blood poisoning which may then develop can 
result in death. The black widow is a very 
beautiful spider. You can recognize her by the 
red or yellow hourglass-shaped mark on the 
underside of her abdomen. The rest of her body 
is a shiny coal-black. 

She spins an irregular tangled web, usually 
under the eaves of a roof, in the corner of a 
wall, or in some other dark sheltered place. 
The black widow won’t bother you if you don’t 
bother her! I lived in a tent with one all one 


ETHEL MAY TAYLOR 


ummer, and we never quarreled! She spun her 
web each night in a tin pail which had both 
ends removed for star gazing. 

Another interesting spider that lives in the 
ground is the trap-door spider, found in the 
southwestern part of the United States. It digs 
a rather shallow hole, lines it with silk, and 
then fits over it a door of earth and moss held 
together with silk. The door fits so snugly that 
you cannot see it as you walk along. The spi- 
der can hold this door shut with its claws, mak- 
ing it difficult to pry open. 

The jumping spider is just what its name in- 
dicates. It has excellent eyes and stalks its prey 
as a Cat stalks a mouse. It lives on walls, fences, 
and in trees. Sometimes we may even find one 
in the bathtub or the kitchen sink. They can 
climb smooth surfaces with the aid of “suction 
cups” on their feet. They can jump quite a 
distance for so small a creature. 

Crab spiders are so-called because they re- 
semble a crab in shape and because they move 
sideways as a crab does. They depend on their 
color for protection. They can hide unnoticed 
in flowers, grasses, or bushes. When an in- 
sect comes to a flower for nectar, the crab 
spider is ready to pounce on it from inside the 
flower. Many crab spiders live entirely on bees. 
Some of these spiders can change color as they 
change hiding places. One species, which lives 
in the sand, curls up and rolls away like a grain 
of sand when disturbed. An adult crab spider 
will guard its egg case until the eggs are ready 
to hatch, open it so the young may come out, 
and then die. 

Spiders have special organs called “spin- 
nerets” which help them spin webs. These are 
at the end of the abdomen. Each spinneret is 
attached by a little tube to the silk gland in 
the body. (Continued on page 56) 
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What does being an American mean to your class? 


of Independence 


E LIZABETH stood by the back door for a moment, inhaling the 
clean pine-scented air of this beautiful summer morning in 1776. 
How she would love to go for a walk in the woods to hunt for 
wild berries! But she couldn’t, of course. It seemed she couldn’t 
very often do any of the things she really enjoyed. She had to 
work, work, work from sunrise to sunset. 

Sighing, she carried the heavy pail of ashes across the yard 
and dumped them in the leach barrel. Of all the work to be 
done, she decided soapmaking was just about the worst. 

“What a beautiful day!” her mother remarked cheerfully as 
she came out of the house. “It will be nice to work outdoors.” 
She handed her daughter an apron. “I know you don’t like to 
wear aprons, dear, but you’d better put this on anyway.” 

Elizabeth wrinkled her nose in distaste. It was true. She 
thought all aprons were ugly. Perhaps it was because they never 
went where people were having a good time. Women who were 
always working on something or other were the only ones who 
wore aprons! 

“Do I have to wear it?” she asked. 

Her mother patted her shoulder. “Yes, dear. You must keep 
your clothes covered, away from the lye.” 

The next moment Mrs. Hume was busy with the day’s work. 
And no matter what she was doing she took great care to achieve 
results that were as close to perfection as possible. 

Now she poured water over the ashes in the leach barrel until 
a fluid began to trickle out through an outlet in the bottom of 
the barrel into a small wooden tub. The air was suddenly filled 
with the strong, unpleasant odor of lye. 

Even though Elizabeth hated this dull, backbreaking work, 
she didn’t wait until her mother told her what to do. She knew 
what her duties were. She brought another pail of ashes and 
dumped them into the barrel. Mrs. Hume and Elizabeth alter- 
nately filled the leach barrel with water and ashes. It seemed to 
Elizabeth that this went on for hours and hours. The muscles of 
her arms and shoulders ached. And the pungent fumes of the 
lye that trickled constantly from the barrel were beginning to 
make her feel sick. 

She glanced at her mother, who was deeply intent on what 
she was doing. Elizabeth wondered what pleasure she got out 
of life. But her mother never complained. She cooked and 
scrubbed floors and made clothing for the whole family and 
never seemed to be the least upset by all the work. 

Mrs. Hume turned, mopping the perspiration from her 
flushed face. “We have four tubs of lye now, dear,” she said. 
“Would you like to start the fire?” 

The day had grown increasingly warm as the sun rose high in 
the sky. “I'll simply melt,” Elizabeth thought miserably, “if 
I have to stand over a hot fire for a whole afternoon.” 

“Do we have to do everything today?” she blurted. “Can’t we 
leave some of it until tomorrow? It’s all so messy and smelly 
that I just can’t stand being around it any longer.” 

“Oh!” Mrs. Hume looked surprised. “Are you ill, dear?” 


AGNES KEMPTON 


The Spirit 


“Yes!” But even as she said it, Elizabeth felt a guilty twinge. 
She knew she wasn’t really ill. And she couldn’t leave her mother 
to do all this work alone. “I guess I’m mostly sick in the head 
from wishing so hard that we were through with this awful job,” 
she added. 

“Yes, I know how you feel,” Mrs. Hume sighed. “Thank 
goodness, it only comes once a year!” 

Elizabeth stared at her mother in surprise. “You mean you 
don’t like this any more than I do? But—but, why do you do it 
then? Why do you—” 

“It has to be done,” Mrs. Hume said quietly. 

While Elizabeth started the fire, Mrs. Hume got everything 
else ready. All the grease which had been left over from cooking 
and butchering had been stored through the winter. Now Eliza- 
beth and her mother were changing it into soap. 

The mass of lye and grease bubbled for hours in the huge 
iron pot suspended over the open fire. It wasn’t until the sun 
dipped low toward the horizon that the day’s work came to an 
end. A year’s supply of soap was boxed, ready to be stored in a 
cool dry place. 

As Elizabeth stood at the back door washing the soapy pots 
and kettles, she saw that her father and brother Alex were still 
working in the fields. Three days ago the flax had been pulled 
up by the roots and laid out carefully to dry in the sun. Now the 
men were drawing the stalks (Continued on page 57) 
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Our Paper “Selves” 
as Community 
Helpers 


DOROTHY SHARP 


Teacher, Second Grade, Sunnyslope School 
Phoenix, Arizona 
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A SEVEN-YEAR-OLD child is a wondrous thing! He is interested 
in everything in “his world”—the community. The second-grade 
teacher has an excellent opportunity to capitalize on this enthusiasm 
by focusing attention on community helpers. I have used the fol- 
lowing method with very satisfactory results. 


To begin the project, we read stories and talked about all the 
people in the community who made the children’s lives pleasant 
and comfortable. We took field trips in the school bus and ob- 


served what jobs “community helpers” were doing. 
For instance, on the way to the bakery, we might 
see policemen, highway workers, milkmen, mailmen, 
and construction workers. Afterwards we discussed 
what each “helper” did to make our lives safer, hap- 
pier, and more convenient. 

In spite of a sincere curiosity about other people’s 
contributions to the community, the most interesting 
person to a seven-year-old is himself. 1 have found 
that “making our paper selves” is a satisfying way in 
which to translate self-interest into a realization of 
individual citizenship responsibility, even at the pri- 
mary level. The activity helps to dramatize the child’s 
part in the community scene, such as obeying traffic 
rules and not being a litterbug. 

An opportune time for us to make “our paper 
selves” coincided with the school observance of 
Western Dress Day which preceded the Phoenix 
Rodeo Parade. Every child came to school dressed 
in his western best, and this seemed a logical time to 
take advantage of their personal pride. 


Making Ourselves 


A helper made an outline of each child on white 
wrapping paper, as he lay on it. Then “everyone” 
was spread out on the floor, and the fun of coloring 
themselves began. An occasional look in the mirror 
helped some child check on the color of hair and 
eyes and the presence or lack of freckles. As the 
coloring progressed, we saw shirts and dresses of 
plaids, stripes, flowers, and solid colors; levis, and 
squaw dresses with colorful trim; gamblers’ ties, 
holsters, and boots. 

To make their “paper selves” more realistic, each 
child cut a duplicate of the first piece of paper, and 
colored it to represent his back. The two pieces were 
“sewed” together with staples and stuffed with 
shredded and crumpled newspapers to make them 
more rounded and lifelike. Continued on page 56) 
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JAMES R. JUBILEE 


Teacher, Fifth Grade, Mamaroneck Avenue School 
Mamaroneck, New York 


year, when I was teaching a fourth 
grade in Woods Road School at North Babylon, 
New York, my class had a valuable project on 
the early Pueblo Indians who built “apartment 
houses” in what is now Arizona, New Mexico, 
Utah, and Colorado. 


Initiating the Project 


From previous studies of Indians, some chil- 
dren thought that tepees were the standard de- 
sign for Indian homes. But when they started 
studying about the Pueblo Indians, they were 
really surprised to find that they had lived in 
apartment-type houses long ago. 

To stimulate thinking, I asked the children 
to think of reasons why it was practical for 
these Indians to build apartments. After sev- 
eral guesses, the question was referred to a re- 
search committee. Other children volunteered 
to work on a resource committee to collect and 
report sources of information on the subject. 

Another day we discussed what factors af- 
fect the design of people’s homes. We con- 
cluded that climate and building materials were 
of prime importance. In cold climates, people 
need houses with thick walls to hold heat in. 
In hot dry climates, the thick walls will help 
to hold heat out. 

As we talked about homes, it became evident 
that they reveal people’s living habits. For in- 
stance, nomads do not build permanent homes. 
The Pueblo Indians, who were farmers, re- 
mained in the same place year after year. The 
Plains Indians, who lived in tepees, preferred to 
hunt, fish, and travel. They were similar to peo- 
ple today who move trailer homes from job to 
job. 

As the class discussed and read about Pueblo 
Indians, they began to express a desire to build 
replicas of their homes. However, I wanted the 
construction to do more than give pupils a 
change from research and reports. I felt it 
should stimulate thinking, create a desire for 
greater knowledge, and demonstrate how well 
the children were grasping the meaning of what 
they read and discussed. 


Procedure 


Construction did not begin until the children 
were quite familiar with Pueblo life. For ex- 
ample: 

1. The Pueblo Indians lived in the hot, dry, 
southwestern part of the United States. 


We discovered 


Indian Apartment Houses 


When We Built Pueblo Homes 
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They were farmers who grew corn, squash, 
beans, and other food crops. They needed 
to remain in one place during the growing 
season and harvest. These Indians also tried 
to keep a two-year surplus of food so there 
would be no starvation during bad crop 
years. 


. Among the ancestors of the Pueblo Indians 


were the Cliff Dwellers who built their 
homes in rock caves, or made apartments 
high on rocky ledges. 

There were three main Pucblo tribes—the 
Hopis who built on the flat rocky plateaus 
or mesas of northern Arizona; the Zunis 
who lived in the desert country of New 
Mexico, and the Rio Grande Indians of the 
river valleys. 


. Pueblo apartments were generally built with 


no windows and only a door or two on the 
first floor. Each room or compartment on 
the upper floors was set back about the 
width of a room from the front of the floor 
below. This space was the “front yard.” 


. The roof was made from long wooden poles 


set on the walls, with an overhang in the 
front for shade. Layers of branches and 
grass were spread over the poles, and the 
whole surface was plastered with mud. When 
this baked dry in the sun, it made quite a 
satisfactory roof that could be patched with 
more mud when necessary. 


. Homes of similar construction are built in 


the hot dry countries of Africa and Asia. 


. Each room was “home” to one famliy. 
. Wooden ladders were used between floors. 


They could be pulled up when there was any 
danger of enemy attack. 


Construction Activities 


The class divided into five groups to make 
Pueblo homes in different ways: (1) Details 
of a cliff dweller’s home were shown by a 
mural. (2) “Bricks” were made of grass clip- 
pings, earth, and water (as some Indians did). 
(3) Quick-drying bricks were made of plaster 
of Paris, sawdust, and water. (4) Several levels 
of cardboard milk cartons were arranged on a 
cardboard box (for the first floor), and cov- 
ered with papier-maché. (5) Shoe boxes, with 
covers, were stapled together to make the 
quickest and simplest Pueblo apartments. 

Mary Anne Wilson, the art instructor at the 
Woods Road School, supervised the construc- 
tion activities of my fourth-graders. Miss Wilson 
also gave the children valuable suggestions 
when they were ready to make Indian figures 
and scenes to depict Pueblo life—farming, 
weaving cloth and baskets, and making pottery. 

While they waited for the “bricks” to dry 
to a workable hardness, in the damp Long Is- 
land climate, the children began to understand 
why adobe-brick homes were not made there. 

Throughout the project the pupils’ questions 
were accumulated and used as the basis for 
study, research, and testing. Here are sam- 
plings of their thoughts. 

1. Where did the very first Indians come from? 
2. What may have been some reasons why the 

Pueblos built “apartments” instead of 

family-sized dwellings? 

3. Why did some Indian tribes show more 
building skills than others? 
4. Did the Pueblos differ from other Indians 


in living habits? (Continued on page 5t 
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Words are 
the chief ingredients 


of person-to-person 


communication 


Make English Speak for You 


UNIT ¢ MARLENE HARRIET GREENBERG 


Teacher, Fifth Grade, Public School 191 
Brooklyn, New York 


‘iw project was originally developed and used with sixth- 
graders. It can be equally effective for fourth and fifth grades if 
allowances are made for differences in abilities. My goals were: 
(1) to show children how fascinating words are when we consider 
their origin, history, variations, and what they do for us today. 
(2) To get children to give more thought to what they say, how 
they say it, and to whom. (3)To encourage them to explore the 
quality of words they see, hear, and use frequently. (4) To develop 
an inquisitive attitude toward words and what can be done to use 
them most effectively. 


Concepts Developed 


1. The purpose of language is to convey thoughts from one mind 

to another. 

Language is constantly changing to fit the needs of people. 

. The English language is an accumulation of words adapted 
from many languages. 

. The vocabulary of many Americans is filled with slang. 

Not all new words are slang. 

Individuals are judged to be educated or uneducated by the 

quality of the language they speak. 

Dialects vary with localities, and the occupations and national 

backgrounds of the people. 

. Although English is spoken by people in Great Britain and 
throughout the British Commonwealth, as well as in the United 
States, there are differences in pronunciation, and in the mean- 
ing of some words. 


wn 
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Words and What They Do 


Sixth-graders need to understand the purpose of words. They 
are the verbal and written tools by which people communicate 
with each other. To illustrate their usefulness, the class listed words 
which expressed pleasure, surprise, love, hate, command, action, 
description, color, habits, jobs, names for people and things, and 
so on. Later, their suggestions were reclassified to show which 
words were slang, provincial, or colloquial. However, an under- 
standing of these terms was necessary first. 

Of the three, slang is least favored for several reasons. Original- 
ly, it was the vocabulary of beggars, thieves, and gypsies (accord- 
ing to the dictionary). It is still used most extensively by illiterate 
people or those with a limited vocabulary. Yet many slang words 
used today are accepted by some linguists. Usually the life of a 
slang word is of short duration. Over a period of years, “go away” 
has been vamoose, skiddoo, beat it, and scram. 

Provincial words are used in a special way in certain parts of 
a country. Pennsylvanians use leave and let in reverse meaning. 
(Leave me go instead of let me go.) People in the Catskill area of 
New York state speak of going to the “kill” when they mean creek. 
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Colloquial words are familiar or informal expressions. “Young” 
might be expressed as green, half-grown, or knee-high to a grass- 
hopper. 


Motivation 


Interest in our language project gained momentum when the 
class heard that we would be having an important visitor from 
England in about a month. Mr. Reed, a teacher, was coming from 
Oxford, the famous English university. As a result, the children 
became rather critical of the language they heard and spoke. One 
boy remarked, “We can’t talk to him like we do our friends, or 
he'll think we’re dumb.” Discussion revealed that “friends un- 
derstand our jive,” but that we should “try to use good English” 
when speaking to adults, especially those in important positions. 

To increase their awareness oi words, the children began to list 
sources of new or unfamiliar words. 

. An Army father commenting on his job. 

. Conversation overheard at the circus between a clown and a 
ticket-taker. 

Words spoken by waitresses at various types of eating places. 
. Cowboy talk on television, radio, or in the movies. 

Words heard in church and Sunday School. 

. Conversations of older sisters, brothers, parents, policemen, 
grocerymen, scout leaders, teachers, and others. 

Conversations at baseball games and other athletic events. 
Comments made by friends, relatives, and visitors from other 
parts of our country. 
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Experience with Words 


When the class began to wonder about the origin of the very 
first words and writing, they learned from research about picture 
writing, and the gradual development of an alphabet for each 
language, as national groups spread across the earth. 

Betty’s question, “Do we speak English in this country because 
the first settlers were from England?” provided an interesting dis- 
cussion topic. 

When Mr. Reed arrived from England, the sixth-graders were 
intrigued not only with his accent, but with word differences he 
mentioned, such as “lift” for elevator, and “bobby” for policeman. 

Marjorie’s comment about needing to have her pen-pal letters 
from Germany translated emphasized the problem of international 
understanding, and led to a debate on the advantages and dis- 
advantages of an international language. This activity helped the 
children to think seriously about one topic, and challenged them 
to find support for their opinions. 

Joe arrived one morning humming the tune for the Lestoil com- 
mercial. This inspired a discussion of brand names, how products 
are named, and what the names really mean or say—“less toil” in 
this case. A brand-name scrapbook was made later by volunteers 
to whom the idea appealed. 

By now the pupils were so word-conscious that they were ready 
to give the dictionary more critical attention. For the first time, 
many pupils discovered that the origin of the word often appears 


in italics and brackets after the word. Continued on page 50 
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Well-Displayed 


Art 


PAINTING 














This bulletin board displays more than one art activity. Use 
backgrounds of different colors or materials, or paper-strip 


divisions, to achieve desired effect. 


This unusually large bulletin- 
board display emphasizes color. 
Strips of colorful paper, yarn, 
string, and plastic clothesline tie 
the small items together. Bal- 
loons, lettered with the word 
COLOR and then glued to the 
board, add a three-dimensional 
effect. 





Attractive 
Bulletin Boards 


MARIE MCMAHAN STELLA DICKERMAN 


Audio-Visual Consultant Art Consultant 
Public Schools, Battle Creek, Michigan 


Children's art work should be enjoyed! It can be, 
if the materials displayed are carefully selected, 
mounted, and arranged. 


SELECTION. Select only a few items to display at any one 
time. Choose those that best illustrate the goal toward which 
the children were working as they did each piece of art work 
—line, design, texture, color, and so on. 


MOUNTING. Simple attractive mounts can be made by 
(a) cutting, in a piece of cardboard, an opening slightly 
smaller than the picture and attaching the picture to the 
back of the cardboard; or (b) fastening the picture to a 
slightly larger piece of construction paper of an appropriate 
color. 


ARRANGEMENT. The way art work is arranged on the 
bulletin board is very important. Use materials that are large 
enough to be seen from all parts of the room. Utilize three- 
dimensional figures. Mount small items on pieces of paper, 
cloth, or corrugated cardboard. 








SEVENTH GRADE 


it’s THE 


Q ° 
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THAT COUNTS! 
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Capitalize on the often wasted space found above classroom chalkboards 
by displaying drawings of different sizes. Unify the display by connecting the 


pictures with cord or yarn. 
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Julia Weber Gordon presents 
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The Camp Fire —an unfinished story for your class to discuss 


Last summer Edwin went on a camping trip with his 
family. They took along Edwin's closest friend, Billy. One 
night when they had settled in one of the state forests 
the boys begged to put up their tent away from their 
camp site to have the thrill of “roughing it.'' Edwin's 
parents let them go. Edwin was a good camper and they 
felt they could trust him. 

Edwin and Billy pitched their tent in a forest clearing 
a half mile away. When it grew dark Billy became cold 
and frightened. He pleaded with Edwin to build a fire. 

Edwin said, "You know it is against the rules to build 
a fire, and besides, someone might see it. We have no 
business to be out here without a permit for this site." 

But finally Edwin gave in. They sat near the fire and 
told stories. Later Edwin took great care in putting out 
the fire, but it was not entirely checked, and during the 


night the tent flap caught fire. The tent was destroyed 
before the boys brought the fire under control. They 
spent the night watching for any new outbreak. 

Edwin's parents were very upset. His father took the 
boys to the forester's office and together they re- 
checked the site. Then they packed their belongings and 
headed for home. The boys were told that they would 
have to earn the money to pay for a new tent. 

Billy was angry. He thought Edwin's parents were mak- 
ing a big fuss over nothing. After all Edwin had handled 
the situation. No one was killed and no forest fire had 
resulted. Edwin tried to explain to his friend . . . 


What do you think Edwin explained to Billy? Why do you think this 
is right? 


Possible solutions to this story will 
be found on page 85 of this issue. 









How a Fourth Grade “finished” the May Story 





"Stealing My Friends” 


SyNopsis—Jerome’s brother Christo- 
pher was a favorite at home and school. 
Jerome was bright and he didn’t let any- 
one else forget it. He was always imply- 
ing that others were ignorant or stupid. 
He often got into fights. 

Before his birthday party, he asked 
his mother if Christopher could take 
charge of the games. The party went 
well until suddenly Jerome was beating 
Christopher and crying. He said that 
the boys had ignored him and left him 
out of all the games. Christopher was 
always stealing his friends, he said. 

Mr. Anderson, Jerorne’s teacher, 
heard about the party and asked Jerome 
if he would like to talk it over with him. 











TEACHER: What was troubling Jerome? 

AMY: No one would play with him so he was 
bored and unhappy. 

SUSAN: He might be jealous of Christopher. 

AMY: He was probably made fun of, and he 
couldn’t win even the fights he got into. 

JAMES: Jerome felt left out. It’s no wonder 
if he calls everybody ignorant and stupid. 
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TEACHER: Why did he do this? 

CATHY: I don’t know why, but he shouldn’t 
have done this. 

SUSAN: He was trying to be popular but 
didn’t know how. 

JAMES: I think it is because Christopher was 
stealing all of Jerome’s friends. 

SUSAN: Christopher really wasn’t stealing his 
brother’s friends. I think Jerome was too timid 
to take charge of the party. And Christopher is 
popular. It just looks that way. 

TEACHER: If you were Jerome, what would 
you say to Mr. Anderson? 

CATHY: I'd tell him that nobody liked me. 

SUSAN: I would say nobody likes me, but I 
think I’m guilty. 

CATHY: I would ask him to please help me 
get some friends. 

JAMES: I would go to my parents. I would 
tell them, “Look here, you give him a whipping 
if he doesn’t give back some of my friends.” 

AMY: Christopher wasn’t stealing Jerome’s 
friends. Since Jerome wasn’t going to keep the 
people at the party happy and enjoying them- 
selves, Christopher had to do it. 

SUSAN: If he did run a party he might go 
back to calling everybody ignorant and stupid if 


JULIA WEBER GORDON 


Director of Child and Youth Study 
New Jersey Department of Education 


they didn’t do things his way. He just doesn’t 
know how. 

TEACHER: Getting back to Mr. Anderson. /f 
you were Jerome, what kind of help would you 
want from Mr. Anderson? 

JAMES: I think Mr. Anderson could talk it 
over with Jerome’s parents. 

AMY: Since Christopher was the favorite at 
home, Jerome’s parents might stay on Chris- 
topher’s side and wouldn't be able to help 
Jerome, whereas the teacher could probably 
help Jerome more. 

JAMES: I think Christopher could help 
Jerome by inviting him in the games. 

AMY: Yes, Christopher could help more and 
show him how to play games so that when 
friends come to play Jerome would know what 
to do. 

JAMES: Christopher might not be able to 
help him because he gets too much homework. 

SUSAN: Mr. Anderson could teach Jerome 
what he needs to do to make friends. 

JAMES: I don't think that Mr. Anderson 
would be able to do it all by himself. 

AMY: Jerome needs friends to help him. 

JAMES: First he needs help in knowing how 
to get friends. 

SUSAN: Mr. Anderson can teach Christopher 
how to help Jerome. Christopher should have 
taught Jerome the games so he could run his 
own party. 
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AFTER my third-graders had made quite a 
complete study of plants, we decided to de- 
sign decorative and unusual three-dimensional 
collages. 

Each child chose a different plant or flower 
to suggest: milkweed, poison ivy, tulips, tiger 
lilies, sunflowers, buttercups, and pussy willows 
were but a few of those chosen. 

When the children had decided on a plant, 
they brought in some leafless twigs. They were 
then ready to draw and cut out shapes depict- 
ing their plant. For example, milk bottles for 
milkweed, skull and crossbones for poison ivy, 
lips for tulips, tigers for tiger lilies, sunbursts 
for sunflowers, cups for buttercups, and cats 


Nnental level: 
y 


. That Plant’ 


for pussy willows. These were cut from colored 
paper and fastened to the twigs. The twigs 
were mounted on the bulletin board. 

It was amazing to see the imagination dis- 
played by the group. This activity proved to 
be a creative experience which was enjoyed 
by all who participated in it and viewed it. 

Such three-dimensional displays look well in 
shadow boxes made from suit or dress boxes. 
Children will get more from the project if they 
try to symbolize items from some other cate- 
gory, rather than duplicating this one! Try 
cereal names, trees, birds, or types of deter- 
gents. What a lot of guessing will have to be 
done! 


JACQUELINE ARMIN 
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RUTH FEINBLOOM 


Teacher, Fourth Grade, School 244 
Brooklyn, New York 


Continuity in Children’s Thinking 


MANY teachers feel at a loss to know what children can do 
during art periods that will be meaningful, be interesting, 
and hold their attention for a length of time. 

| suggested to my group that each child might make a 
series of pictures that he could use to illustrate "My Life 
Story," or "Pictures Tell My Story.” 

As a starter, we listed a dozen or so titles which might 
be used to describe phases or milestones in a fourth-grader's 
life. Starting with baby days, we "grew up" through birth- 
day parties, starting to school, trips, home scenes, parents’ 
occupations, visits to relatives, school activities, and chores 
at home. As the children showed some of the pictures they 
made, more ideas came, and some even portrayed their am- 
bitions for the future, showing what they hoped to become. 





The children enjoyed their trip into the past, and it made 
many interesting language lessons. Many of them shared 
their delightful experiences, on family trips and to our big 
city, with the class. 

| feel that this project contributes much to the character 
and personality of the child. The series of drawings which 
each child happily made gives us a good picture of family 
relationships, family interests, and the general tone of the 
homes from which our little ones come to school each day. 

Furthermore, it stresses continuity in thinking, particularly 
on pleasant themes, and is conducive to more and better 
communication in the classrooms. 

Each set of pictures, when completed in crayons, was 
mounted and placed in a folder which the child designed. 
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Paintings and Designs of Emotions 


CHILDREN are naturally emotional, but in order to show emo- 
tions in paintings and design, they need to discuss their feelings 
and the possible ways of putting them on paper. 

The second-graders, especially, became excited about the 
lesson. We talked about the way we feel sometimes. In a short 
time many ideas were expressed, and | wrote all their sugges- 
tions on the chalkboard so they could recall the ideas mentioned. 

As we listed their various feelings we acted them out. For 
"jumpy," we all jumped, and as we jumped | asked how they 
could show this jumpy feeling on their paper. Always someone 
seemed to know! So that child went to the chalkboard and ex- 
pressed his jumpy feeling—perhaps another child showed his re- 
actions his way, and so on. 

Then we discussed how we feel when we are tired. We acted 
out the feeling of tiredness, and at the same time we talked 
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JENNIE THOMAS 


Art Consultant, Central Schools 
Holley, New York 


about the colors which we could use to express this feeling. 

In the fifth and sixth grades | used the word "emotion" and 
we looked it up in the dictionary to get the meaning. We again 
used the discussion and acted out the emotions, as all grades 
seemed to enjoy both. 

The results were gratifying at each of the three grade levels. 
It was new to them to coordinate feeling, color, and design in 
a fluent manner so that one effect evolved. The title ‘'Silly"’ was 
represented by a bold design made with a continuous curving 
line that overlapped many times. It was finished in bold areas of 
color. "Sadness" was made with repeated wavy wide bars of 
black, white, deep blue, and brown, running horizontally. Some 
colors and designs were so strong in impact that they needed 
to be hung by themselves so that we could appreciate them 
fully. This experience would carry over to later art work, 




















Recipe for 






Tissue-Paper Painting 





1 Place a stack of newspapers on a 
worktable. 

2 Pour three or four colors of tem- 
pera paint on the newspapers. 

3 Place colored tissue paper over the 
areas of paint and press it face 
down. 

4 Lift paper and let it dry. Let each 
child repeat the process with anoth- 
er color. 

The intriguing color of the tissue pa- 
per and the mingling of the luscious 



























tempera colors will suggest many fan- 

tastic representations. 

5 Outline these "visions" with black 
tempera in a breezy manner. Over 
the colored blotches which seem to 
float on the paper, this free paint- 
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ing in black may have some feeling 









IRENA MARIS of realism or it may remain symbolic. 
Teacher, Third Grade, Cannon School While those shown here were fairly 
Danville, Illinois 


abstract, there were some where fig- 
ures of people were recognizable, flow- 
ers were there in profusion, likewise fish 
and underwater scenes. Gift tissue 
flecked with glitter added nuvelty. 
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Fun in Summer 


LUVENA McQUIDDY 


Ovr closing program about sum- 
mer fun can easily be adapted to 
suit your locale, and lengthened or 
shortened as needed. 

Four schoolboys wander in, meet- 
ing in front of the curtains. 

cHartes—Hi! Whatcha doin’? 

steve—Oh, nothing. I had to go to 
the grocery store for Mom. Then she 
told me to run along—she had to do 
some baking. 

ricky—That’s just what my moth- 
er says: “Go on out and play.” 

tom—lI have to cut the grass be- 
fore Dad gets home. But that’s all I 
have to do all day, so why hurry? 

(All sit down, looking bored.) 

cHarLes—Remember how we tore 
around before school was out? Nev- 
er enough time for everything. 

steve—lI sure wanted a vacation. 
ricky—Me too. But I do get tired 
just sitting around. 

They discuss the lucky ones who 
are going on trips. 

steve—I can’t go anywhere. We 
don’t have the money. 

ricky—Jim thought that scout hike 
today was going to be fun. 

tom—Walk all that way? Ouch! 

cHartes—They might have some 
fun at that. Are we missing some- 
thing? 

The curtains open to show vari- 
ous scenes of vacation fun at home 
—hiking, talking to summer guests, 
fishing with Dad, story hour, little 
girls playing with dolls, basebail at 
the playground, square dancing, 
cookouts. The boys comment be- 
tween scenes. At the end— 

steve—You don’t have to go to 
Hawaii or Mexico to have fun. It’s 
right here in our own back yard. 

cHar.es—Well, let’s get busy! 

tom—lI’ll beat it back home and 
get that grass cut. Then I'll meet you 
and we’ll start making plans. 
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Summer Days and Anniversaries 


ANITA S. BERNSTEIN 


For your closing program, why not look ahead 
to special days and anniversaries that come 
after school has closed for vacation? 

To begin our program, a pupil sat in front of 
the curtains at one side of the stage, staring 
sleepily into space. 

purit—Just a few more days and the week will 
be finished—and the term completed—and the 
school year ended. Two whole months with 
nothing to do . . . vacation and play and rest 
and sleeping late ... (Voice trails off and head 
nods.) 

voice (off stage)—Little friend, you'll sleep 
away your vacation if you’re not careful, and 
miss all the interesting summer dates. Why, 
in just a few days it will be June 18, the third 
Sunday in June. Do you know what day that is? 
(Curtains open on Father's Day skit.) 

Here are the eight dates we used, with a sum- 
mary of the various presentations. 

Father's Day. A dining-room scene, with 
Father thanking his children for a Father’s Day 
gift—“Just what I wanted!” At the end of the 
scene, the children sang a funny song for his 
entertainment. 








Beginning of summer. Children equipped to 
enjoy various summer sports moved joyfully 
across the stage. 

Dominion Day (Canada), July 1. A chorus 
sang “O Canada!” A boy dressed as a Mountie 
told what Dominion Day celebrates. 

Fourth of July. We used a tableau of “The 
Spirit of °76,” while the school band played 
“Yankee Doodle.” 

Annexation of the Hawaiian Islands, July 7, 
1898. A child gave a brief story of the event, 
and a chorus sang “Aloha Oe.” 

Opening of the Panama Canal, August 15, 
1914. Some children developed a joint report. 

First trip of the “Clermont,” August 18, 
1807. Children created a large cardboard sil- 
houette, with paddle wheel and stack, which two 
of them, concealed behind it, moved slowly 
across the stage, while another child told the 
story of Fulton’s triumph. 

Labor Day. Wocbegone children crossed the 
Stage, dragging some sports equipment. “School 
Days” made an appropriate band number. 

While it was being played, the sleepy pupil 
in front of the curtains woke up with a start, 

and looked around, rubbing eyes. 

purit (as music fades)—lIs it time to go 
back to school? Where has the summer 
gone? What happened to my vacation? 


Summer Safety 


MARGUERITE NEZNANSKI 


Dorie vacation, it is just as im- 

portant for children to remember safe- 

ty rules as during the school year. A 

safety dramatization worked out by the 

children themselves during the last days 
of school may pay real dividends. 

Here is a framework which can be modi- 


fied as you and your pupils wish. 


A child introduces the program by showing a 


large poster or drawing of a policeman. “Here 
is a policeman talking to some children. He is 
telling them about the safety rules. Our class 
has made up a short play about safety. We want 
you to imagine that this picture has come to life. 


will be the policeman. Our play is called 


“A Policeman’s Visit.” 

POLICEMAN—Now, boys and girls, I think I have told 
you what you need to know about summer safety. Let’s 
see how much you can remember. What can you tell me? 
(He calls on one child after another to give a safety 

rule. Perhaps some pupils can create safety rhymes, or 
. the group can sing a safety song.) 

POLICEMAN—I’ve enjoyed this very much, but now I must 
say good-by. Be careful during vacation, now. 
cHiLtorEN—Yes, we'll be careful. Thank you for coming. 
Please come to visit us again next year. 
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Ov play for Flag Day JANET EATON GIVENS 


CHARACTERS 


CHILDREN 1, 2, 3, and 4 

jupce—Wears black robe and white wig. 

ANNOUNCER 

THOMAS JEFFERSON—As President. 

JAMES MADISON—As Secretary of State. 

MESSENGER 

voice— Backstage. 

cHorus—Backstage. 

CHAIRMAN 

FOUR MEN—Members of Congress repre- 
senting Pennsylvania, Maryland, South 
Dakota, and Arizona. 

ONE WOMAN—Member of Congress rep- 
resenting Maine. 

OTHER MEMBERS OF CONGRESS-—Can be 
the same group as Backstage Chorus. 

STATUE OF LIBERTY 

GROUP OF CHILDREN 


Act I 

(Jn front of closed curtains, at right, 
is an easel bearing a large cardboard 
model of the first American flag with its 
thirteen stars. On the left is another easel 
bearing a large red flannel map of the 
Continental U.S., with the thirteen original 
states, cut from white flannel, already in 
place. Children 1, 2, 3, and 4 enter and 
take their places, one at each side of the 
two easels. Curtains are pulled to make a 
three-foot opening, revealing Judge stand- 
ing behind a desk.) 

suoce (bangs gavel; reads )—*Resolved, 
that the Flag of the Thirteen United 
States be thirteen stripes, alternate red and 
white; that the Union be thirteen stars, 
white on a blue field, representing a new 
constellation.” 

(Curtains close.) 

cHito I—And so it was on June 14, 
1777, that the first Stars and Stripes were 
born. 

cxHito 2—And now, one hundred eighty- 
four years later, we have a flag with 13 
stripes and 50 stars, each star represent- 
ing a state in our United States. 

cxHiup 3—At this time we should like to 
review with you some events in our his- 


tory to remind you how our country has 
grown from the thirteen original colonies 
which became our original states. These 
states included Massachusetts, Rhode Is- 
land, Connecticut, New Hampshire, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, and Georgia. 

cup 2—In 1791 and 1792 two new 
states were admitted to the Union: Ver- 
mont and Kentucky. 

(Two children on left add these two 
states to the map.) 

cHito 3—Congress passed a second Flag 
Act, which increased the number of both 
stars and stripes to fifteen. 

cHiio 4—This was the flag that was 
named by our national anthem, “The Star- 
Spangled Banner.” 

(Children on right place model of this 
flag on the easel.) 


Act ll 
ANnouncen—Meanwhile in Europe, war 
was raging between Napoleon’s empire 
and other countries of Europe, and 
Napoleon needed money. In 1803, Presi- 
dent Jefferson received a message. 
(Curtains part as in Act I, revealing 
President Jefferson at desk, with Secre- 
tary of State James Madison beside him. 
A messenger dashes in with scroll.) 
messencer—Mr. President! Mr. Presi- 
dent! Here is a message from France— 
from your envoy, James Monroe. 
Jerrerson (unrolling the scroll)—Why, 
Napoleon has sold the entire Louisiana 
Territory to us for 15 million dollars! That 
will double the size of our country. But 
our Constitution makes no provision for 
annexing so vast an area. Do you think 
we should accept, Mr. Madison? 
mavison—Mr. President, is there any- 
thing in the U.S. Constitution that forbids 
us to buy this land? I think we should ac- 
cept at once. 


(Curtains close. Children at left add 
Louisiana Territory to map.) 

ANNOUNCER (Stepping in front of the 
curtains )}—A vast new territory was thus 
added to our country. As more and more 
states were admitted, it was widely felt 
that they should be symbolized in the flag. 
In 1818, therefore, Congress passed the 
Third Flag Act. 

(Curtains again part, revealing Judge 
behind desk, with gavel.) 

suose—"‘Be it enacted: That from and 
after the fourth of July next, the Flag of 
the United States be thirteen horizontal 
stripes alternate red and white; that the 
union have twenty stars, white, in a blue 
field. And be it further enacted (bangs 
gavel) that on the admission of every 
new state into the Union, one star be 
added to the union of the Flag; and that 
such addition shall take effect on the 
fourth of July next succeeding such ad- 
mission.” (Bangs gavel twice.) 

(Curtains close, and Announcer steps 
in front of curtains.) 

ANNOUNCER—Since that time, as new 
States were admitted, new stars have 
been added to our flag. This happened 
more rapidly as our country expanded 
westward. Aiding this expansion was the 
rapid construction of a transcontinental 
railway system. In 1869, the final stretch 
was completed, linking the Atlantic and 
Pacific coasts across the Great Plains, 
many rivers, and snow-capped mountain 
ranges. 

(Children at right place model of 13- 
stripe, 37-star flag.) 

(Chorus behind closed curtains sings 
“I’ve Been Wukkin’ on the Railroad.” At 
end of song, one of the group bangs loud- 
ly on metal with hammer, representing 
driving of last spike, and shouts, “Well, 
that’s the last spike. The railroad is 
completed!” Loud cheers from rest of 
group.) (Continued on page 49) 
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Instructor Hobbies Series 


(In September, Doing Things 
with Post Cards) 





reen adds information to her insect notebook. 


My Hobby Is 
INSECTS 


When did you first become inter- 
ested in insects? 

My grandmother gave me a magni- 
fying glass and a book about insects 
when I visited her at the farm two 
summers ago. There weren’t many 
other children around to play with, but 
I had lots of fun by myself using the 
glass to look at insects around the 
orchard and pasture. 


What else do you do with this hobby 
besides observing insects? 

I built an ant house last fall and 
raised a colony of brown ants in it. I 
have two collections. I read a lot about 
insects and I have started a notebook 
this spring. I put information in it 
about any unusual habits of insects I 
observe, where I find certain insects, 
and other things. I like to look for in- 
sects at night with a flashlight, too. 


Do you need any special equipment 
for your hobby? 

Yes, but it is not very expensive 
equipment. My father helped me make 
a butterfly net, and I have that magni- 


fying glass. I also have a pair of 
tweezers, some insect pins, lots of jars 
and boxes, and the notebook. I keep 
everything in a special cupboard in our 
basement. 


What collections do you have? 

I collect butterflies and meths. | 
mount them in special boxes with in- 
sect pins. Then I label them with the 
name, date, and place I caught them. 


Do you look for any particular 
things when you observe the insects ? 

I notice their different homes and 
the food they eat. I like to find out how 
fast they grow and who their insect 
enemies are. Of course, with the 
butterflies and moths, I notice all of 
the different colors. I like to see how 
big they are, too. 


SOME BOOKS TO USE 

Handbook of Nature-Study, Comstock (Com- 
stock Pub. Associates). Insects—A Golden Na- 
ture Guide, Zim and Cottam (Golden Press). 
The Junior Book of Insects, Teale (Dutton). The 
Wonderful World of Insects, Gaul (Rinehart). 
(See page 89.) 
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You'll see more, relax more on a Canadian Pacific vacation 


You'll never forget your 2,881-mile trip along 


the Banff-Lake Louise route aboard “The 
Canadian,” Canada’s only stainless-steel scenic- 
domed streamliner. From high up in the Scenic 
Domes, you'll thrill to the breath-taking view 
of the snow-capped peaks and timbered trails 
of the majestic Canadian Rockies. 


And aboard “The Canadian,” you'll find ac- 
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commodations superb, the service unsurpassed. 
Choice but inexpensive meals are served in the 
Skyline Coffee Shop, the finest cuisine in the 
Deluxe Dining Room Car. Coach seats are 
reserved at no extra cost. You may also travel 
tourist or first class. 

In daily service throughout the year, “The 


Canadian” links Montreal and Toronto in the 


East with Vancouver in the West. The world’s 
longest, smoothest, scenic-dome ride! For full 


information see your local travel agent or: 


581 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y¥. Plaza 9-4433 
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Arithmetic 

ESTHER J. SWENSON 
Professor of 
Elementary Education 
University of Alabama 
University, Alabama 










Art 

IVAN E. JOHNSON 
Professor and Head, 
Department of 

Arts Education, 

Florida State University, 
Tallahassee 


Language Arts 
GERTRUDE A. BOYD 
Associate Professor 

of Education, Arizona 
State University, Tempe 


Music 

BEATRICE KRONE 
Teacher, Idyllwild 
School of Music, 
Idyllwild, California 


Reading 

RUTH STRANG 
Professor of Education 
University of Arizona 
Tucson 


Science 

GLENN O. BLOUGH 
Professor of Education 
University of Maryland 
College Park 


Social Studies 

RALPH C. PRESTON 
Professor of Education, 
University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia 


These specialists will give you direct answers to 
specific questions without charge. (Requests of a 
general nature, such as setting up a curriculum and 
supplying material for a talk or a paper, are not 
a part of this service.) Address your letter to the 
proper counselor, in care of THE INSTRUCTOR, 
Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y., and enclose 
a stamped, self-addressed envelope. 
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ANSWERS QUESTIONS ON 


ARITHMETIC 


What challenging arithmetic experiences can we provide for 
high-ability second-graders without taking them into third- 


or fourth-grade work? 


Able children should not be restricted to con- 
tent prescriptions for their grade level so long as 
they understand what they are doing. Whereas the 
tendency for many years was to lighten the load, 
now there is definitely an opposite trend. Within 
a few years, children will probably be taught more 
arithmetic content than at present. Much can be 
done at any grade level to extend and enrich arith- 
metic experiences without going on to so-called 
“higher” aspects of formal arithmetic. You can do 
the following things. 

1. Provide materials with which children can ex- 
periment independently with number concepts and 


LANGUAGE ARTS 


In what way can personal-social adjustments 
in speech and listening? 


Teachers can discover the degree of social matu- 
ration by observing individuals and groups in plan- 
ning sessions and committee assignments. Some 
conversations and particular incidents may be re- 
corded as evidences of progress or regression in 
social behavior in language arts. After a series of 
anecdotes or observations has been gathered, the 
teacher may see a pattern of behavior that seems 
to occur frequently in conversations. 

A child’s social development is dependent upon 
his ability to listen and to respond to others. Al- 
though a child’s contribution is of first impor- 
tance to him, he soon finds out that he must listen 
and respond to his classmates with interest and 
attention when they speak. 


MUSIC 


How can I relate my music to science? 


Here are a few suggestions. 

1. Listen for differences in quality of sound 
(timbre), using percussion instruments with which 
most schools are now equipped: drums, wooden 
xylophones, metal bells, cymbals, and _ triangles. 
Let children listen to, produce, and contrast the 
differences, After children have experimented with 
several types of drums, let them discover how 
many varieties of sound they can get from one 
drum by striking the instrument in different places 
(in the center, on the rim); the effect they get 
by pushing in the head of the drum with the left 
hand (thus tightening it) and beating it with the 
right; and the effects which rubber, wooden, and 
wool-wrapped mallet heads give. 


READING 


In my class I have several pupils who cannot 
How can I teach them to read? 


Since children and adults learn to speak when 
they have a need to understand others and to be 
understood, try to create this need as often as 
possible. Calling a roll, giving directions, asking 
questions, all give the children who need practice 
in speaking English an opportunity to learn a 
series of related sentences gradually increasing in 
complexity: “I am here.” “I am here today.” “I 
was here yesterday.” 

On the playground, these children should take 
part in many simple singing games such as “The 
Farmer in the Dell” and “Looby Lou.” 

Since these children have not had the preschool 
experience ol having stories read to them, records 


relations. An “arithmetic center” may be supplied 
with blocks, different types of abaci, other manipu- 
lative devices, and construction materials. En- 
courage children to use these items to discover and 
demonstrate number facts for themselves rather 
than relying on the teacher or a book. 

2. Provide and encourage the use of games re- 
quiring number concepts, such as dominoes or Mo- 
nopoly. Bright children often work out modifica- 
tions of these games which are excellent. 

3. Devise simple puzzles involving mathematical 
concepts, such as magic squares. Encourage chil- 
dren to make number puzzles for one another. 


affect progress 


Time for sharing ideas and information is espe- 
cially impertant in children’s social development. 
By speaking and listening in real situations, chil- 
dren acquire skill in the give-and-take of group dis- 
cussions, social conversations, and reporting. With 
practice, they learn to talk easily and freely. At 
the same time, their ability to participate in social 
interaction is also developing. 

At times, children with mature speaking, listen- 
ing, and social habits may regress to immature 
behavior. Often this regression is evidence of un- 
derlying conflicts or of social maladjustment. After 
discovering the reason for such regression the 
teacher may help the child to regain needed status 
in his group. 


2. Observe and compare the difference in quality 
of stringed instruments. Notice the type of material 
in the strings themselves and the differences which 
material, length of string, and tension produce. 

3. Study how tone is produced by a simple vi- 
brating air column. This will require careful ex- 
amination of the size, shape, and material of in- 
struments, everything from jugs and bottles to the 
brass instruments. 

4. Let the children watch vibrations: for exam- 
ple, sand on a drumhead, snares on a snare drum, 
a vibrating tuning fork in water. Try experiments 
in amplifying sound, for example, contrast the dif- 
ference between holding an autoharp in your lap 
and laying it flat on a desk as you play it. 


speak English. 


or tape recordings of very simple repetitious sto- 
ries like “The Three Little Pigs” could be played 
over and over until the children begin to repeat 
certain words, phrases, and sentences. 

Before beginning formal reading instruction, 
these children need special drill in recognizing 
the sounds of letters in words. Many, many exer- 
cises such as, “I am thinking of a word that be- 
gins with the letter p, like pig. It is something 
good to eat.” The children might reply, pie, pizza, 
peas, pears, or other foods familiar to them. 

Listening and speaking help these children to 
build up a meaningful vocabulary which is basic 
to beginning reading. 
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LIMIT! 


TEACHERS 
Sa 

| LOAN 

YOu 


IN STRICT 
CONFIDENCE 


Fast Air-Mail Service 


YES, YOU CAN BORROW 
ANY AMOUNT UP TO $800 
ENTIRELY BY MAIL 
24 MONTHS TO REPAY 


Because you are a teacher, I will be 
happy to loan you $100, $200, $300, 
$500 or as much as $800 ON YOUR 
SIGNATURE! I'll send you the amount 
you need QUICKLY .. . your friends, 
relatives, merchants, school board will 
not be contacted. Postal Finance’s ‘‘Bor- 
row-By-Mail” service is the best way 
to get money in complete privacy. NO 
time off from work . . . NO witnesses 
or cosigners . .. NO insurance or special 
fees required ... embarrassing 
investigations. Just send the coupon. 


GET SUMMER EXPENSE MONEY 


You may want money to pay up all your 
bills—to further your education—to pay 
for your summer vacation expenses— 
take care of emergencies—taxes—medi- 
cal expenses— insurance premiums— new 
clothing. Just think: instead of having 
to worry about MANY bills, you can 
PAY EVERYBODY AT ONCE. To 
keep your credit standing good in your 
community, take advantage of this 
quick service. 


NO SUMMER PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS 


Because you are a teacher we require 
NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS DUR- 
ING YOUR SUMMER VACATION. 
This special favor is for teachers, only! 

You can borrow from old-established 
Postal Finance Company with complete 
confidence. We are licensed by the 
State to do business under the Small 
Loan Law. This is your assurance of 
fair rates and Supervised Reliability. 


GET IT QUICK End your money worries. Pay 


EVERYBODY AT ONCE 
with a Postal Finance Cost-Controlled Loan, 
Our service is as fast as the U.S. Air Mail... 
we are as near you as your mail box. We have 
the money you need waiting for you. For 
QUICK LOAN SERVICE and friendly 


cooperation, ACT NOW! Send 


as we receive it, we'll rush you 
by Airmail, FREE, 
in a plain envelope, 
everything you need 
to get money you 
want right away. 


Postal 
FINANCE 


COmMPant 


us the coupon TODAY! As soon 


meio 


POSTAL FINANCE CO. 
Dept. 2-K 308 Francis Bidg. 
Louisville 2, Kentucky 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


D. J. Levitt, President 

POSTAL FINANCE CO., Dept. 2-K 

308 Francis Bidg., Lovisville 2, Kentucky 
Please Airmail to me FREE in a plain 
envelope everything I need to get money, so 


if I decide to borrow I can get the money I 
need RIGHT AWAY 


Age..... Amount I want to borrow $ 
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Draw the face of a clock on the back of 
a paper plate. Attach black cardboard 
“hands” so that they turn freely. After ex- 


€QUE HORA ES? 


Es el tltimo dia de clases. 

Pedro ha aprendido mucho 
este ano, pero él no ha apren- 
dido a decir la hora. 

El espera que el ultimo tim- 
bre suene antes que la maestra 
saque el reloj grande. 

Pero el timbre no suena. 

La maestra saca el reloj. 

“Aqui esta el reloj,”’ dice ella. 

Ella mueve las agujas y pre- 
gunta: 

*t Qué hora es?” 


S 


“Es la una,” dice Maria. 


“Son las cinco,” dice Carlos. 


&D 


“Son las nueve y diez,” dice 
Enrique. 


© 


“Son las siete menos veinte,” 
dice Dorotea. 

La senorita Brown mueve 
las agujas una vez mas y dice: 

“Pedro, jpor qué no dice 
usted nada? ; Qué hora es?” 


Pedro mira el reloj. Pero el 
no sabe decir la hora. 

Luego él oye el timbre. El di- 
ce: 

“Yo sé ; Es el momento para 
las vacaciones de verano!” 

La maestra se rie. Los alum- 
nos se rien. 

“Si, Pedro. Son las tres y el 
momento para las vacaciones 
de verano.” 

“Adiés, sefiorita Brown.” 

““Adiés, Pedro.” 

*** Adiés, amigos!” 


Lee Cooper 
Clifton B. McIntosh 


WHAT TIME IS IT? 


This is the last day of school. 

Peter has learned much this 
year, but he has not learned how 
to tell time. 

He hopes the last bell will ring 
before the teacher takes out the 
large clock. 

But the bell doesn’t ring. 

The teacher takes out the 
clock. 

“Here is the clock,” she says. 

She moves the hands and asks: 

“What time is it?” 


“Tt is one o’clock,” says Mary. 


“Tt is five 
Charles. 


o'clock,” 





“It is ten after 
Henry. 


nine,” says 


“It is twenty until seven,” says 
Dorothy. 

Miss Brown moves the hands 
once more and says: 

“Peter, why do you say noth- 
ing? What time is it?” 


Peter looks at the clock. But 
he doesn’t know how to tell time. 

Then he hears the bell. He 
says: 

“IT know. It is time for summer 
vacation.” 

The teacher laughs. The pupils 
laugh. 

“Yes, Peter. It is three o’clock 
and time for summer vacation.” 

“Good-by, Miss Brown.” 

“Good-by, Peter.” 

“Good-by, friends!” 


The story presented here in Spanish, English, and French was adapted from 
a story in Lee Cooper’s Fun with Spanish (Little, Brown; 1960). 


Until this 


year, Mrs. Cooper was librarian at Maury Elementary School in 


Fredericksburg, Virginia. Dr. McIntosh is Professor of Modern Languages at 
Mary Washington College, Fredericksburg. 


Francais 


pour vous 


plaining to the pupils how to tell time in 
French or Spanish, read them the story be- 
low, illustrating it with the clock. 


QUELLE HEURE EST-IL? 


C’est le dernier jour de 
classes. 
Pierre a beaucoup appris 


cette année, mais il n’a pas en- 
core appris a dire l’heure. 

Il espére que la derniére 
cloche sonnera avant que la 
maitresse sorte la grande hor- 
loge. 

Mais la cloche ne sonne pas. 

La maitresse sort l’horloge. 

“Voici l’horloge,” dit-elle. 

Elle bouge les aiguilles et de- 
mande: 

“Quelle heure est-il?” 


“T] est une heure,” dit Marie. 


“Tl est cinq heures,” dit 
Charles. 


“Tl est neuf heures dix,” dit 
Henri. 





“Tl est sept heures moins 
vingt,” dit Dorothée. 

Mademoiselle Brown bouge 
les aiguilles encore une fois et 
dit: 

“Pierre, pourquoi ne dis-tu 
rien? Quelle heure est-il?” 


Pierre regarde  l’horloge. 
Mais il ne sait pas dire l'heure. 

Alors il entend la cloche. II 
dit: 

“Je sais. C’est le moment des 
vacances d’été!” 

La maitresse rit. Les éléves 
rient. 

“Oui, Pierre. El est trois 
heures et c’est le moment des 
vacances d’été.”’ 

“Au _ revoir, 
Brown.” 

“Au revoir, Pierre.” 

“Au revoir, mes amis!” 


mademoiselle 
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he Penguin 


CHARLOTTE R. STUBENVOLL 






2. Many penguins live in the 
Antarctic where it is very cold. 
Some live on the rocky islands 
or coasts of countries in the 
south Pacific. 







4. The black feathers on its 
back are short and scalelike. 
The breast feathers are silvery 
white, and more soft. 


6. Some penguins lay one or 
two eggs in a nest made with 
a few shells or pebbles. 









8. Penguin parents take 
turns finding food and keep- 
ing the baby warm. They 
catch fish for food. 
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first measure, right on next, and 


0 ME, O MY ! so on. On "your friends," join! 


hands; on second ''my friends, 











_ * * . efc. cross arms and join hands. Use 
as a Cae =e -- —— ===; Ks : rhythm instruments for oom 














pah pah rhythm—drum on beat 


oo 
OQ me, O- my, We'll get there by and by, If an-y-bod-y here likes __-—"It’s I, I, I, I I. ; 
we iiedad y o? a? y a 1, wood blocks on 2 and 3. 





























Choose one singer who 1 
the name of a classmate ; 

olo. Tt e r hose name YOU'RE A FRIEND OF MINE 
s sung gets the next turn. For 

iin te oe * * * _# Se * @ ff # #¢ ,-@§ 4 ff 
me wih lt ie bons, SS 
“It's me, me, me, me, me.” youlre a friend of manny Hel-1lo, Hel-lo, you're a friend of mine, 

y 
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GARDEN SNAKE 
THE HIPPOPOTAMUS 
I saw a snake and ran away... 
Here’s an animal Some snakes are dangerous, they say; 


about which there is not much fuss. But mother says that kind is good, 
It’s the great big, And eats up insects for his food. &. 
awfully homely hippopotamus. So when he wiggles in the grass 
Africa’s its native land, I’ll stand aside and watch him pass, 
- and there I'd let it stay. And tell myself, “There’s no mistake, 
It’s too dumb : ’ It’s just a harmless garden snake!” 
to learn tricks for the circus anyway! a SSURIEL, L. SONNE 


—KATHERINE ROCK 


THE SPIDER 


The spider loves to entertain 
Her neighbors and relations, 
But woe to any bugs or flies 
Who accept her invitations! 
So have a care, be wary of 


QUESTION 






A baby pig 

~~ Has a squeal quite big, 
~*A kitten can mew, 

An owlet hoo, 

But how does a llama 
Call his mama? 
—MARGARET E. SINGLETON 






















This most accomplished spinner. 

When she murmurs, “Be my guest!” 

What she means is, ‘‘Be my dinner!” 
—ETHEL JACOBSON 


ON THE BEACH 


The gulls are old salts, swaggering on 
spindly sea legs 

Among the landlubber sparrows. 

The gulls tell of ships’ masts and blown spray 
and China’s sea and Gibraltar’s narrows: 

While the sparrows tell of the telephone poles 
and chimney pots and Main Street and 
Hogan’s Alley and good scratching in 
gardeners’ wheelbarrows. 





GEORGE L. KRESS 







SUMMER 













Little green lizard, sitting on a stone, 
Little blonde boy, watching all alone. 
Quick green movement, almost like a rocket; 
Little boy is quicker—lizard’s in his pocket. 

CARYL M. KERBER 
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Ae ; Hel- 10, Hel-lo, youre a friend of mine, And you live ia “Old New  Jer- sey.”_— 
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ti] THE MORE WE GET TOGETHER 
xT, and 
he join A . * * oF efc. 
aid . CCRC mathe aA amt 7 nae T 
iends, a rt 
. a = 7 (+ reece  —s eal ae t I Sn 
Is. Use Pg ‘ y 4 o - 
; The — more we get to © geth-er, to - geth- er, to - geth - er, 
Oomp F Cc F 
te ofS ——— a) 
1 3. i =. t {_— = 
= Sg 
more we get to- geth-er, the hap-pier we'll be. For your friends are my friends and 
| Cc F c F 
i = Ss ee: a t ——+—4 ————— a 
—s——— tr rr == == t ae s\| 
> = - — — t T g 2 
my friends are your friends, The. more we get to - geth-er, the hap-pier we'll be. 
c F c F 
SUMMER RHYTHM ROUND 
Poy ddd. ) a 
Ss < 7 - e - BY ) ¢ 
4 Sum-mer time is com = __ ing, Sum - mer time is here. 
b J boo k h KR RK HK R KR A 
7 e ~ soee#eeeie os « « . . 
Pic - nics, and swim- ming, and “Jing - a - ling - a - ling? It’s the ice - cream man. 
| | \ 
2 
e ) ) J 2 ~ ” ? J ¢ 
Cold lem - on - adey Made in the shade. This rhythm is to be chanted, then clapped c 
each syllable and chanted, then just clappee 
d J J J ; J J z Do it in unison first, then make a round. Eac 
I feel la ° zy» Sum - - —‘-mer’s here. ection enters as former one begins a new lin! 








Don't shout ‘Hi!’ until leader give 





HELLO 

















‘veer os : ‘ , , ‘ 
signal. Older children can be in four i —— rr tt ++——_ 2 =s = +x 

: bel oe = | ot a A 5 a <> a <> | 
groups, each singing one hello and a ae oe of x . o 2 ¢ eg : a 
sustaining tone as others join in. Hel-lo, Hel-lo, Hel-lo, Hel-lo, We're glad to meet you, We're glad to meet you, Hel-loy Hel-lo, Hel-lo, Hel-lo, Hi! 


THE POND | 
IN THE PARK | 


) There's a pond in the park 
SONGS PLANNED BY And ducks in the pond 
ELVA S. DANIELS And crusts in my sack 
Of which ducks are very fond. 


And I walk to the park 
And the ducks go quack 
When they see me coming 
THE SILENT ONE FLIES With my big brown sack. ' 
THE ANTS’ PICNIC | 


He never makes a sound Flies And I scatter the crusts 
Mother ants, brother ants, To tell when he’s around; Have jeweled eyes, So they all can share— 
Sisters and cousins, Can't sing when he feels sunny Wings of gauze, Scooping from the water, 
Uncle ants, auntie ants, Or laugh when something’s funny; And tiny claws Snatching from the air, 
Ants by the dozens, Although he may not mind That let them clamber, Even from my hand! 
Gathered together Being the silent kind, Without reeling, Oh, it’s always a lark 
In Larkfeather Lane I wish that a giraffe Upside down When I can feed the ducks, 
For a family picnic. Could laugh. On the ceiling! The ducks in the park. 
(Does it look like rain?) MARGARET E, SINGLETON —ETHEL JACOBSON —ETHEL JACOBSON 


They spread out their lunch 

On a nice shady site — Z ae ” 

Jn a nice hady reel BEETLES SLEEPY OYSTER 
And all had just started 

To take the first bite 





; Emerald, ruby, turquoise blue, The storm is raging up above, 
When along came some people : . é _ 

: : Beetles come in every hue: And waves are dashing high, 
Who plopped in a bunch 2 : ‘ — ; : 

Beetles that pinch or sting or bite, The sea birds, screaming, fly to land, 
On top of the ant clan pat : 
Sagge Sanat Tiger beetles that claw and fight, As thunder rocks the sky. 
> And thelr piente lunch. Beetles wh burnished armor gleam 

_ ° Ce 2S ynose bur sneda armor pie; 8s, . 
The ants heard it thunder, S But down below in waters calm 


Whirligig beetles that dance on streams, 
‘ : Antlered beetles in staglike poses, 
Said, “Raindrops and people a s P 
ar pote Beetles that smell—and not like roses, 
Make picnics complete! 


| : easen Others that click like castanets, 
) —CAROL QUINN 


The oyster sleeps away; 
Quite heedless of the wind and waves, 


’ | Then Grandfather Pete 
He snoozes, night and day. 





That dig or swim or zoom like jets, He does not shout and rant and rave, 

Hard as coffee beans, brown as leather, Nor bolts of lightning hurl, 

Or shimmering bright as a peacock feather! He’s dozing in the oyster bed, 
—ETHEL JACOBSON And dreaming up a pearl! 


—FRANCES GORMAN RISSER 
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Our Changing Flag 
(Continued from page 41) 






cHitpo |!—Settlers poured west 
ster and faster, first by covered 
agon and then by railway, popu- 
ing vast regions and bringing 
rritories in as new states. In 1912, 
Arizona and New Mexico were ad- 
itted, bringing the number to 
forty-eight. 

(Children at left add the North- 
est, New Mexico, and Arizona to 
ap; Children at right place 48-star 
| ag.) 
cxHito 2—Now, from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific our country was com- 
pletely covered by states, each rep- 
resented by a star in our flag. 

cHito 3—While our flag was 
eagrowing in its number of stars, it 
was also growing in meaning. 

(Chorus, backstage, recites the 
Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag.) 

cHito 4—This liberty and justice 
for all was guaranteed by amend- 
ments to our Constitution. 

(Curtains part to reveal Judge 
behind desk with gavel.) 
voice (backstage) —First Amend- 
ment. 
juoce—This Amendment guar- 
antees freedom of speech, press, re- 
ligion, and assembly. (Bangs gavel.) 
voice—Fifth Amendment. 
Juoce—This Amendment guaran- 
lees a fair trial for those accused of 
ime. (Bangs gavel.) 
voice—Thirteenth Amendment. 
Juose—This abolishes slavery 
ywhere in the United States. 
(Bangs gavel.) 
voice—Fifteenth Amendment. 
jJuoce—This guarantees equal 
tights to vote, regardless of race. 
(Curtains close.) 

(Chorus, backstage, sines chorus 
f “Battle Hymn of the Republic.’’) 












































\et EEE 

ANNOUNCER (Sfepping in front of 
urtains)—In 1958, another state 
5 and was added to our Union. 

(Curtains open full. Members of 
Congress are seated in rows with 
Chairman standing behind desk.) 

CHAIRMAN—A motion is on the 
loor to admit Alaska as the forty- 

jninth state. The Chair recognizes 
15 Ol the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 
MEMBER FROM PENNSYLVANIA—I be- 
ieve Alaska is ready to become a 
yn, all state, and we should admit her. 
CHAIRMAN— Ihe Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Maryland. 
MEMBER FROM MARYLAND—But it’s 
ja long way from the Continental 
| United States, isn’t it? 

CHAIRMAN— Ihe Chair recognizes 
the lady from Maine. 

MEMBER FROM MAINE—Yes, but 
we've been expanding westward 








CLUB EXCHANGE 


We do not include the Club 
Exchange in the June issue. If 
you wish a Club Exchange no- 
tice published in an early fall 
issue, send it to us by June 15. 
Your notice must be concerned 
chiefly with the exchange of cor- 
‘ tespondence, give your Septem- 
ber school address, and be 
signed by yourself as teacher. 
Address: Club Exchange, THE 
INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y. 
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ever since 1776, and this is only an- 
other step. The Alaskans pay taxes 
just like the rest of us, and they are 
entitled to representation here. 

(A pplause.) 

CHAIRMAN—Are we ready to vote? 
(Pause.) All in favor raise hands. 

(All raise hands.) 

CHAIRMAN (bangs gavel)—The 
motion is carried, and we will have 
a forty-ninth star in our flag. 


(Children at left and right adjust 
map and flag. Curtains close.) 

ANNOUNCER (before curtains)— 
This scene takes place in 1959. 

(Curtains reopen.) 

CHAIRMAN—A motion is on the 
floor to admit Hawaii as our fiftieth 
state. The Chair recognizes the 


propose that we go on and make 
Hawaii our fiftieth state. The people 
of Hawaii should also be represent- 
ed in Congress as a part of our Re- 
public. 

CHAIRMAN— [he Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Arizona. 

MEMBER FROM ARIZONA— here are 


gentleman from South Dakota. 
MEMBER FROM SOUTH DAKOTA—We 
admitted Alaska last year, and I 


many different races and religions 
in Hawaii, are there not? 
(Continued on page 84) 


Rugged, dependable, economical—the Renault Dauphine goes a hundred hard driving 
miles on a dollar’s worth of gas. / If you’re the travelling kind, the classy, sassy 4-door 
Dauphine can cut your car expenses dramatically. / You get up to 40 miles per gallon. 
Upkeep is surprisingly low, and the Dauphine is backed by a strong Renault Warranty*. 
Close to $155 worth of “extras” (like a very hot heater, windshield washers, etc.) are 


included free in the Dauphine’s new low price: $1385. Visit your 


nearby Renault Dealer today—he can save you a bundle! 
*WARRANTED FOR 12 MONTHS OR 12,000 MILES. tSuggested list price, fully equipped, P.0.E. East Coast. dauphine 










The 


‘Renault ‘Dauphine 


sets you there 
with 
money 
to 
spare 





RENAULT 


i> R See a we 


For all information on overseas delivery, write: Renault, Box J 
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Never-Be-Lonely Linda 
(Continued from page 25) 


sniffed again, and then let the petu- 
nias go. 

Linda skipped away to the bird- 
bath. The sleek blue jays and trim 
robins scattered and then returned 
to finish their baths. 

A brown and yellow butterfly 
was flying along above her. He 
hovered over Linda’s head, skimmed 
down her arm, and then settled on 
her hand. 

She squealed, “He tickles, Daddy. 
His feet tickle me. He feels like 
nothing, but I can feel him.” 

“Maybe he thinks you are a pink 
petunia, Linda,” her father said. 

Linda moved one hand slowly 
and quietly. She waited until the 
butterfly’s wings were still. Then 
she touched one wing with the tip 
of her finger. “So soft,” she whis- 
pered, “like snow or cotton or 
Mother’s powder.” 

The butterfly flew away and 
Linda followed him, pretending to 
be a butterfly herself. Off they flew 
—around the marigolds, across the 
vegetable patch, to the raspberry 
bushes. 

There Linda stopped. But the 
butterfly flew on. Linda picked 
some raspberries and popped them 
into her mouth. There was red 
juice on her hands and chin. 

“Ummm! They taste good!” She 
called to her father. “Come and eat 
some berries!” 

Linda’s father crossed the vege- 
table patch and stood by Linda. He 
picked and ate some raspberries, 
too. 

“Daddy?” 

“Yes, Linda,” he replied. 

“You said you would show me 
some friends who can keep me 
from being lonely when I am alone. 
Where are they?” Linda looked 
around. Maybe these friends were 
hiding in the lilac hedge. 

“Oh, I don’t have to show them 
to you now,” her father said. “You 
found them yourself.” 

“Where are they? Who are they?” 

Her father smiled. “The black 
bug you saw, the wren you heard, 
the petunias you smelled, the but- 
terfly you touched, the raspberries 
you tasted.” 

Linda looked around the yard. 
“Those are my friends? Just those 
few? Why, Daddy, I have hundreds 
more friends!” 
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Linda twirled around so_ she 
could see the whole garden. 
“Friends? Why, there are the fuzzy 
caterpillars and the cocoons and 
the garden snails and the spiders 
on stilts— 

“And there are violets and col- 
ored stones in the rock garden and 
the pretty sundial— 

“And the big leaves from the oak 
tree that I wear for hats and the 
angleworm under the geranium pot. 
There is grass poking between my 
toes and the funny crooked tree by 
the fence and apples and grapes—” 

Linda stopped. She was out of 
breath. She ate a few more rasp- 
berries. 

A brown and white dog squeezed 
under the fence, barked, and then 
threw himself at Linda and licked 
her hands. 

Linda hugged the dog. “Oh, I 
almost forgot you, Lancer! He lives 
across the street, Daddy. Lancer 
likes me. His tongue is warm and 
wet.” 

Linda stroked Lancer’s soft, curly 
coat. Her father bent down and pat- 
ted the dog. “Hello, Lancer!”. he 
said. 

“How many friends you have, 
Linda! That is because you use 
your eyes and ears and nose and 
hands and mouth. 

“Perhaps you'll be alone some- 
times. But you'll never be lonely, 
Linda.” 

“Never-be-lonely Linda!” Linda 
laughed. She seized Lancer and 
hugged him until he barked happily. 

“Did you hear that, Lancer?” 

The dog barked again. 

“Never-be-lonely Linda,” she 
sang. “Never-be-lonely Linda!” 





The Missing-Bone Mystery 
(Continued from page 24) 


the bone he buried yesterday in the 
shadow of the pear tree is gone. 
He can’t find it.” 

“Oh.” Oscar Owl yawned again. 
“That Julius gets into the most 
trouble. But, very well,” he added, 
“I'll meet you at the pear tree.” 

Miss Squirrel and Mr. Rabbit 
and Julius walked back to the pear 
tree, while Mr. Owl put on his 
glasses, spread his wings, and flew 
noiselessly along above his friends. 

When they arrived at the pear 
tree, Mr. Owl flew down to the 
ground and began walking around 








the flower bed. He looked at the 
ground. He looked at the sky. He 
squinted at the sun. He looked at 
the shadow that lay across the grass. 

“Are you sure you buried your 
bone here, Julius?” he asked. 

“Oh, yes!” replied Julius. 

“Julius,” asked Mr. Owl, “what 
time did you bury the bone?” 

“Oh, late in the afternoon. The 
sun had begun to set,” answered 
Julius. 

“You will note,” said Mr. Owl, 
“that, since the sun is in the east- 
ern sky, the shadow of the pear 
tree falls in a westerly direction.” 

“But,” he continued, raising his 
right wing, “when you buried the 
bone, the sun was in the western 
sky. Therefore, the shadow of the 
pear tree fell in an easterly direc- 
tion.” 

“Well!” said Miss Squirrel. 

“My goodness!” said Mr. Rabbit. 

“Really?” asked Julius. 

Mr. Owl pointed to a spot at the 
edge of the flower bed on the east 
side of the pear tree. 

“Dig here!” he commanded. 

Julius began to dig. Soon he 
found the bone. 

“Hurrah for Mr. Owl!” the ani- 
mals shouted. “And thank you for 
teaching us a lesson about the sun!” 

“By the way, Julius,” said the 
owl. “Don’t you think you owe 
your two friends some kind words?” 

“I don’t see why,” replied Julius. 

“The professor means,” said Miss 
Squirrel, “that you have hurt some 
feelings.” 

“Oh! Yes, I guess I have! I'm 
sorry, Mr. Rabbit. I’m sorry, Miss 
Squirrel. Thank you, Mr. Owl,” 
said Julius meekly. 

“You're very welcome, my friend, 
very welcome,” said Mr. Owl. 

He spread his wings and flew 
back to his hole in the oak tree. 

RareBit Rabbit hopped to the 
garden, and Laurel Squirrel skipped 
back to the hickory tree. 

Julius just lay down in the grass 
in the warm sunshine. He put the 
big bone between his paws and be- 
gan to chew on it. It was delicious! 


Make English 
Speak for You 


(Continued from page 30) 


This made the dictionary an excit- 
ing new source of information. 

Two books which we _ found 
valuable at this time were: The 
First Book of Words by Samuel 
Epstein) and Beryl Williams 
(Watts), and Ounce, Dice, Trice 
by Alastair Reid (Little Brown). 
The first book is written in a clear 
nontechnical style, with good illus- 
trations. The second book will give 
children many chuckles, and will 
stimulate them to explore words 
from many sources. 


ACTIVITIES 


We found the following sugges- 
tions not only gave a greater scope 
to the project, but increased pupil 
interest in our English language. 
Individuals or committees can work 
on one or several activities. 

1. Asked parents and grandpar- 
ents for words which were 
popular (and probably slang) 
when they were young. 


2. Watched newspapers and news 
magazines for words which are 
descriptive of our space age. 

3. Listed words which pertained 
to a business, industry, job, or 
profession. 

4. Made up quizzes using provin- 
cial words (or phrases), and 
asked classmates to locate the 
area, 

5. Found words which have “be- 
come English,” but which orig- 
inated in some other country, 
as kindergarten. 

6. Discussed reasons which have 
caused changes in vocabulary. 
For instance, compared words 
used to describe modern meth- 
ods of transportation with those 
common among the pioneers 
and later horse-and-buggy days. 
The same could be done with 
foods, entertainment, science, 
and medicine. 

7. Discussed the effect of immi- 
gration, war, travel, and educa- 
tion on the introduction of new 
words. 

8. Made a list of words which 
were derived from the names 
of persons, such as boycott, 
July, and volcano. 

9. Looked for deliberately coined 
words: Frigidaire, Eversharp, 
Pyrex, Nabisco, and UNESCO, 
to name a few. 

10. Collected words made from 
two words: floodlight, slow- 
poke,  driftwood—to name 
three. 

11. Found words of more than one 
meaning and the same or dif- 
ferent spelling. Examples: One 
strikes a match, or watches a 
tennis match. You break a dish, 
or step on the brake. 

2. Wrote limericks using many 
exciting “action” words. 

13. Gifted pupils were interested 
in the history of words begin- 
ning with the picture writing 
of earliest man through the de- 
velopment of the English lan- 
guage. 

14. Traced changes in the meaning 
of words. Examples: a hand- 
some person once meant some- 
one who was skillful with his 
hands; garland referred to the 
king’s crown, and not a wreath 
of flowers as it does today; de- 
part meant to divide. 

The opportunities for studying 
the English language seem almost 
endless. The extent of any project 
will be affected by the available 
time, pupil initiative and curiosity, 
and the teacher's willingness to 
work with her pupils as long as 
enthusiasm and results warrant. 


EVALUATION 


From experience with this proj- 
ect, I know that it helped the sixth- 
graders to think of language and 
vocabulary as an experience that 
should “last a lifetime.” They also 
gained new confidence in seeking 
for information, and using it to ad- 
vantage. 

The effectiveness of the project 
was judged on the basis of individ- 
ual interviews, and by listening to 
their casual remarks throughout the 
time allotted to the study. 


EpIToRIAL Note: This project was 
developed when Mrs. Greenberg was 
Marlene Paul, a senior at Temple Uni- 
versity with a major in education. 
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GAMES 


c Oo F ay CLARA BARNES 


Teacher, First Grade 
George Melcher School 
Kansas City, Missouri 


BASKETBALL GOLF 


Equipment needed: a basketball goal and a basketball. Six num- 
bers are chalked around the goal, not consecutively, and at unequal 
distances. The game starts with one player standing on number one 
and trying to shoot a goal. If he succeeds he then moves to number 
two and shoots at the goal. His progression continues as long as he 
makes a goal. When he misses, he gives the ball to the next player. 
After all players have had a turn, player number one starts from the 
number where he missed on his last turn. The game continues until 
a player has completed the six basketball shots. 


SIT-UP RELAY 


Players form teams with eight players to each team. Each team 
sits on the floor in a circle with all players facing the center, knees 
straight, feet together, heels on the floor. The leader in each circle, 
on signal, jumps up, hurdles over the legs of each player in turn, and 
when he returns to his own place in the circle, sits down, and touches 
the player next to him. That player jumps up and follows the same 
procedure. The game continues until all eight players have had a turn. 
The team finishing first wins the game. 


WHICH CHAIR SHALL IT BE? 


Several chairs are placed in a circle in the room. Then a player 
is chosen to stand beside each chair. That same number of players 
is sent from the room. Each child standing beside a chair decides 
which of the children out of the room shall sit in his chair. Then the 
players are invited back into the room. They must decide in which 
chairs they are to sit. If they select the correct ones, all is well and 
good, but if one is wrong, all of the other children clap and that play- 
er is sent out for another trial. 


GOING HUNTING 


The “hunters” form a circle. One child is “it” and walks around 
the inside of the circle pretending he is an animal. He leaves the 
circle by walking between two hunters standing on the circle. He 
then walks until he feels that he is a safe distance from the hunters. 
Then he starts running and the two hunters chase after him, going in 
any direction that they choose. The one catching the animal becomes 
“it” and the other two return to the circle. 


SCAT 


The players form a circle, leaving a wide opening to serve as a 
gate. The one who is “it” goes around the inside of the circle, touch- 
ing the hands of children until he has chosen four. Next he skips 
with them around the inside of the circle until he has them pretty 
tired. Then he stands in the center, claps his hands, and says, “Scat.” 
The four children run out through the gate and around the circle, 
coming back into the center to see which one can touch his hand 
first. That one is the winner and becomes the new starter. 


TOWER BALL 


A wood block or an eraser is placed on an inverted wastebasket or 
box, and the children take turns trying to knock the object off the 
tower with a ball from a designated distance. The game may be used 
as a relay if desired. 













Special 


+7) 
Avis 
Rent-a-Car 
VACATIONS ... 


Rent an Avis car, drive yourself 
between Los Angeles and San 
Francisco. 3 or 5 day tours 
include gas, oil, insurance. Tour 
includes hotel accommodations 
in Santa Barbara ~ 

Monterey — Yosemite, 


Avis Sar 


Rent-a-Car system 
Rent a new Ford or other fine 
car here —“‘leave it there” plan 





ly See Caltfornia— 


For an unforgettable vacation 


California has everything to make 


it truly memorable. Let experts show 


you all the sights .. . the costs 


are amazingly reasonable, 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA AND SAN FRANCISCO 


Complete guided tours de luxe to see Steinhart 
Aquarium, The Palace of Fine Arts, Famous Seal Rocks, 
Cliff House—Everything! Native guide takes you through 
Chinatown after dark. See Muir Woods, The Redwood 
Empire with its centuries old giant trees. Visit the beau- 
tiful Mother Lode country. 
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SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA AND LOS ANGELES 


SEE — everything on a guided, lectured Gray Line tour! 
Lunch inside Revue Studios — home of Universal Inter- 
national Pictures. See Disneyland, Hollywood and homes 
of the stars, Hollywood Bowl, the beaches, famed TV 
city, Farmers Market, the Missions, Knotts Berry Farm. 
See “Blue Boy’ at Huntington Library, Go South to San 
Diego and Old Mexico. 


Your travel agent will make all arrangements 
(at no extra cost) or write to 
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CIRCUS CLOWNS 


When circus time comes, let the class enjoy it 
by making individual clowns. It involves simple 
drawing, painting, cutting, and pasting, activities 
that kindergarteners are able to do. The first step 
is to color a clown’s head, neck, and hat on one 
sheet of 9” x 14” oak tag. Cut this out in one 
piece. The hands of the clown may be made by 
having each child trace around his fingers with a 
pencil or crayon, and then cut the forms out. The 
clown’s feet may be made in a similar manner with 
the child tracing around his own shoes. A large 
paper bag is painted in gay colors and crepe- 
paper “buttons” are pasted on. Then it is stuffed 
with crumpled newspaper and all the parts sta- 
pled in place. LUCILLE NEWMAN 





SURPRISE QUESTION GAME 


My children sometimes like to pretend they are on a television quiz 


>jideas 
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BOILED COOKIES 


Here’s a way to make cookies for Father’s 
Day right in the classroom without an oven. 

Boil together to the soft-ball-in-cold-water 
stage: 
2 cups sugar ¥Y2 cup margarine or butter 
¥2 cup milk 3 tablespoons cocoa 

When cooked, add: 
3 cups uncooked quick-cooking rolled oats 
¥Y2 cup nut meats 
1 tablespoon vanilla 

Beat into mixture until the consistency for 
drop cookies. Drop from teaspoon on sheets of 
wax paper. This recipe makes 20 to 25 cook- 
ies. For a variation, try cornflakes, instead of 
oats, and shredded coconut or raisins. 

When cool wrap by threes in wax paper, put 
in small paper bags (previously decorated by the 
children), and staple shut. GLADYS H. QUINN 


show. Cut 3” x 5” cards from heavy construction paper, as many as 
there are pupils in the class, and number each. On the reverse side of 
each card put a question, an unanswered arithmetic fact, or any drill 
problem. Arrange the cards in numerical sequence along the chalkboard 
tray. The group selects someone to act as master of ceremonies. He 
stands next to the numbered cards. As each player’s turn comes due, he 
stands and announces the number of his choice. The master of cere- 
monies then takes the card from its place and reads the question aloud. 

This game becomes even more fascinating for its players when you 
use little paper dolls (with questions paper-clipped to their hands), 
trains, animals, and so on. MARILYN TULLYS 


SIMPLE PUPPETS 


Our kindergarten children like to 
make and use puppets. We found, one 
day, that the cardboard tube from a 
roll of bathroom tissue can be cut in 
half crosswise and made into two 
heads. The child designs a face with 
crayons, using strands of yarn pasted 
across the top opening for hair. Over 
the hair is pasted a circle of construc- 
tion paper for a hat. The child’s three 
middle fingers fit inside for easy manip- 





BEANBAG RELAYS 


Beanbags can be used in various relays, such as passing them over the 
head to the person behind or balancing them on the head and walking or 
running to a designated place. For a game called Leader Spry Relay, play- 
ers on each team line up, side by side. The leader stands in front, facing 
his team. He passes the beanbag to each person in line until all have re- 
ceived it. The last one in line then calls “Leader Spry” and runs up front 
to become the new leader. The previous leader goes to the beginning of 
the line and the game continues until the original leader is again in front 
of the line. DOROTHY E. CRAM 
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ulation. MARY S. MOSELEY 


ROUND ROBIN 


The children in my rural school enjoy a spell- 
ing game of their own creation. Starting with the 
highest grade and proceeding downward to the 
second, I pronounce each grade’s words for them 
to spell orally. If each member spells his word 
correctly, that grade receives ten points. If a mem- 
ber misses a word, he loses ten points for his 
grade. If everyone in a grade misses the word, 
the next lower grade has a chance to spell it, re- 
ceiving a 25-point bonus if it does. If no one is 
successful, we proceed downward again, that 
grade receiving a 50-point bonus. 

I have found this game stimulating because 
every individual pupil must give his attention of 
lose points for his side. Occasionally a grade will 
end up in the hole. Then all must work to get out 
the next time we play. BERNICE TRUMAN 
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ADDING INTEREST TO ARITHMETIC 


We used our study of Egypt to put added interest in 
arithmetical concepts. For example, we read and talked 
about how Egyptians used a special technique to see 
when the Nile River would overflow. Then we made a 
similar crude calendar for our room—a rope with 12 
knots tied in it, one knot representing each month. At 
the end of a month, the child showing the most im- 
provement in arithmetic unties the knot for the month 
gone by. We also learned to write any given number in 
the Egyptian symbols. Everyone thought this was special 
fun and it helped us better visualize how our modern 
number system evolved. The abacus is always kept 
handy, still as useful today as it was to the early Egyp- 
tians, Greeks, and Oriental groups. © FRANCES BROWN 


ADJECTIVES 


Studying adjectives can be made more ine 
teresting and meaningful by using the 
"Lost and Found" column of your local pa= 
per. Here can be found a fine application 
of adjectives as well as a good reason for 
learning about them. Then we make up our 
own ads, attempting to describe some arti- 
cle that we have "lost." Gerald M. Selya 





TIME BEE 


Remember the traditional spelling bee? Try a time bee as a 
follow-up to your telling-time unit. Have the children make in- 
dividual construction-paper clocks with movable hands. Divide 
the class into two teams, each team lined up in chairs on 
opposite sides of the room. (Standing is tiring for primary chil- 
dren.) In our class, I was the caller and asked each team mem- 
ber to make his clock say a certain time. My average second 
grade had much fun with this activity, and they reviewed at the 
same time. LOUISE W. SNUGGS 
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Try this new idea for display- 
ing dental cards on the bulletin 
board. Cut out a brown construc- 
tion=-paper dachshund with the 
dog's middle the same width as a 
dental card. Cut the dog in 
two and put the cards between 
to make the dog longer. The 
dog will get longer and longer 
as more cards are returned. Use 
the same idea with a worm or a 
train. Wanda Franck 





BALLOONS IN THE 
CLASSROOM 


Inexpensive balloons have many uses 
in our classroom. For word drills, for 
example, we write different kinds of 
words on inflated balloons. The bal- 
loons are deflated and put in a box. 
For review, a child chooses a balloon, 
blows it up, reads it, and tells what 
kind of word it is—single-vowel word; 
double-vowel word; word with “st” 
sound; and so on. 

We also use balloons for get-well 
cards. We inflate balloons and each 
child writes a message with a magic 
marker. We let the air out, put them 
in an envelope, and send them in the 
mail. At home the balloons can be 
blown up and the sick child can have 
fun reading the messages. ANN DRONE 


WALL MURAL 


This wall mural was used as a background for an assembly 


program, which culminated a unit on New York. Everyone 
participated in the design by preparing individual drawings 
of tall buildings, boats, lighthouses, docks, and so on, which 
were then tested on the background, for size and arrange- 
ment. Those selected by the class were then copied and fitted 
into the total structure. Pupils whose drawings had not been 
used painted the sky and water. This project incorporated 
much research and many skills in perspective and arrange- 
ment. NELLIE HINES 
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We Need You 


and your ideas! As the title 
says, these are “teacher- 
tested” ideas—hints and 
suggestions that teachers 
have feund helpful. You 
must have some teacher- 
tested ideas too, that would 
be useful to others. Write 
them up and send them to 
ideas, The Instructor, Dans- 
ville, N.Y. Send as many as 
you wish. Items cannot be 
acknowledged or returned, 
but for each one accepted, 
we will pay 86.00 within 
five weeks after it is re- 
ceived. And when you send 
your items, please tell us 
which ones on these pages 
were most helpful to you. 
Your thoughts will be use- 
ful as we select material 
for the next months. Write 
today! We'll be looking for- 
ward to hearing from you. 


LANGUAGE 
BULLETIN BOARD 


HOW DO YOU SAY IT? 
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This simple yet attractive bulletin board 
will help to point out good language usage. 
Sentences, with the difficult usage written in 
red, are printed on large circles and mounted 
on the board. The sentences can be changed 
frequently to suit the point being stressed. 
As the class discusses a correct usage, let 
them write on the board a sentence which 
expresses it. HELEN SMUCKLER 
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VACATION MOCCASINS 


With vacation time coming, everyone 
can use a pair of moccasin slippers. For 
each pair, children will need two 12” 
squares of material plus bright cord and 
beads or fringe. Feed-sack cloth, leather 
from an old jacket, or heavy washcloths 
might be used. Each child puts his foot in 
the middle of a square. The edges are 
pinned together at the heel and over the 
instep, making a pointed toe. The maker 
sews the heel seam and down the front, 
using an over-and-over stitch. After trying 
it on for fit, excess material is trimmed. 
Stitching over the seam in a contrasting 
color makes a bright decoration. A heavy 
drawstring is threaded through the top 
edge. Moccasins can be trimmed with 
beads, bits of leather, small buttons, or 
fringe. EILEEN M. HASSE 


GIANT STEPS 


Line up a group of players in the back 
of the room beside the last desk in 
each row (or in any line arrangement 
you wish). The teacher or leader asks a 
review question of one player. If he core 
rectly answers it, he steps to the next 
desk. Each player, in turn, tries to an- 
swer a question. The winner is the one 
who arrives at the front of the room first. 
Another set of players is chosen and the 
game is played again. Often we play this 
with five or six groups and then have a 
play-off game, using the winners to get a 
final winner. Lois Small 


DEVELOPING CREATIVE 
WRITING 


Magazines today have a large variety of 
colorful pictures. Cut out some of the most 
interesting and put them in a box labeled 
“Let’s Write a Story.” Each pupil may choose 
a picture and write a story about it. After the 
first copy has been checked for spelling and 
punctuation, he may mount this picture on a 
clean sheet of paper and rewrite the story. 
All stories are then entered into a large fold- 
er labeled “Young Writers Club.” We keep 
our folder on the library table for anyone to 
read and enjoy. SISTER MARY CONSTANCE 





PAPER -BAG 
DRAMATICS 


Fill large paper bags with an 
assortment of articles suitable for 
a short skit—chalk, book, pen- 
cils, empty box, one mitten, en- 
velope, and so on. Give groups of 
three or four pupils five minutes 
to discuss a theme or plot, using 
the contents of the bag in their 
act. THELMA KALBFLIESCH 


ROOSTER DOORSTOP 


Make this doorstop for Dad. 
Hold a wire clothes hanger by the 
hook with one hand, and pull until 
the hanger is stretched out narrow 
and long. Make bends for feet (see 
drawing). The rooster head is made 
on the hook. Fold a piece of felt 
and cut out a comb so that the bot- 
tom is on the folded edge. Slip over 
the hook and glue the thicknesses 
together. Glue a large coat button 
to the felt and hook for the head. 
If the wire needs to be bent to fit 
tightly around the button, do this 
before gluing. Make sequin eyes, 
and a bow tie from felt scraps. Two 
small pieces of sponge for feet will 
keep the rooster in place if the door 
tries to close. BARBARA RALL 











JAR-RING PICTURE FRAMES 


A picture series is interesting to take home as a gift. 
Actual photos can be used, or pictures cut from maga- 
zines. Each picture should be of a size to fit inside a 
metal jar ring, the kind that comes in two parts. The 
picture frame is actually the screw part, with the pic- 
ture mounted where the other part of the lid would 
usually fit. Use tape to mount it. Then place the ring on 
a length of wide ribbon, a discarded leather belt, or a 
strip of fabric. Fasten the ring with tape or thread, and 


NUMBER FAMILIES 


Children’s interest in animals can be capi- 
talized on for reviewing addition combina- 
tions. We made flannelboard figures of an 
animal family, making “mother” one num- 
SALLIE BRISTOW 





add a fancy bow at the top. 





CARD HOUSE 


An interesting structure for 
displaying pictures and for show- 
ing designs is a group of cards 
put together three-dimensionally. 
Cut pieces of stiff cardboard (at 
least 16” x 24”) and fasten to- 





ber and each “baby” a combination whose 
total equals mother. For example, when 
studying the combinations which make 
twelve, I labeled a large rabbit “Mrs. 12” 
and some little rabbits “3 + 9,” “6 + 6,” 
and so on. As the children look at several 
babies, they pick out those that belong to 
Mrs. 12 and put them on the flannelboard 
with her. Change the mother’s number when- 
ever you wish to drill on a new group of 
combinations. EDNA A. AYRES 





n gether with slits. Pictures may be 
r pinned or taped on, and large de- 
P signs painted or developed in cut 
- paper. ILETTA HOLMAN 
: GEM-STUDDED PAPERWEIGHTS 
g 
r 
H 
STORING LARGE POSTERS 
Metal skirt hangers with grippers are 
ideal for displaying or storing large 
posters that must be kept flat. Several 
TOP posters can be clipped together and hung 
flat against the wall. Ethel Miller 
Dad. 
y the 
until 
irrow 
ams SENTENCE BAG 
f felt 
> bot- SOMETHING FISHY Put about 15 complete 
) over sentences on strips of paper 
1esses My class derives much benefit and in a bag along with about 
utton pleasure from a game based on the old 15 incomplete sentences on Small sculpture projects take on added interest and 
head. carnival fish-pond principle. Let chil- strips. Let pupils in turn color when they sport a coat of gold or silver paint and 
to fit dren make fish from heavy construc- draw a strip and tell which are decorated with embedded marbles. Modeling- 
> this tion paper. Cut two slits in the center they drew—a sentence or a powder compounds were used for these paperweight 
eyes, to hold slips of paper with questions. fragment. Play in teams if gifts but any material that hardens would work. 
Two My third-graders created a “fish pond” desired. PAUL C. BURNS Let each child make a simple design on paper. Pre- 
t will from a cardboard box and blue crepe pare the compound according to package directions. 
. door paper. A pupil draws a fish from the Then roll it out and pat and shape it on the paper to 
RALL box and tries to answer his question; fit the design. Clay should be fairly thick (at least 42”). 
if unable to answer it, he calls on an- Build up features where needed, mold slight indenta- 
other “fisherman” to help him “pull it tions for mouth and chin, and scoop or press out larger 
in.” indentations. Press marbles into clay. Let dry; then 
There is no end to the variety of paint with gold or silver. 
—> questions which can be slipped into If additional weight is required for paperweights, 





these fish or to the subject areas which 
they can cover. Sometimes children 
make up their own questions, and 
sometimes I do. MARILYN TULLYS 


small stones may be inserted in clay while design is be- 
ing formed. DORIS P. WILSON 
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When We Built Spiders have been found far out at pairs it, or builds an entirely new Our Paper “Selves” 





Th 
sea. Their “balloons,” aided by the one. : 
Pueblo Homes wind, carried them there. ' The spider who builds an orb = Community Helpers 
(Continued from page 29) We often see the orb weaver’s web does not always live in it. (Continued from page 28) ae | 
5. What did the children do for work under bridges, on fences, in Sometimes she has a “telegraph’ Now we had two Stevens, two Anns, to | 
fun? corners, or in trees. But there are line leading to the place nearby two Lauries, and so on, around the flax 
6. Didn't Pueblo Indians have many other kinds of webs. where she is hidden. When the line room—one that could talk, and one bro 
anything besides corn, beans, The funnel web is an irregular moves, out she rushes to catch her that ecu ba tafhed pou 
and squash to eat? and thickly woven sheet, fastened prey. et std . Half the fun of the project for ver 
7. Why did they become skilled to the grass, the roots of a tree, or The spider’s silk is also used to the teacher was listening to the I 
in making baskets and pottery? some other secure place. The web provide an egg case. Lingard cee comenis Gn Ot eee bac 
8. Where did they get their cloth- leads to a funnel at one side. The cases are very small. They are yo their “paper selves.” Often they re- was 
ing? How was it made? spider hides = the funnel until an tened =e hidden spot ered : : vealed more of their true selves. Al- har 
9. Why were ladders more effi- insect is caught in the trap. Then eaves, in a corner, or under the though these life-sized dolls were rea 
cient than steps for them? out she rushes to wrap her victim bark of a tree. Some are hung = made at rodeo time, they were not tire 
10. How did they learn the dances securely in silk. the web; some are carried on the med went chews & meant tases toe by 
they performed? The irregular webs which we mother’s back. All have a tough Open House. Until that time they / 
11. In what ways did the living often find in our homes are called silken waterproof protection on ware Gated tn a vether dosh teem. bet 
habits of the Pueblo Indians apaptanengl They are used for snar- the eggs inside. Some egg cases are As each “duplicate” was put away, hot 
differ from those of the Plains ing prey, as are the lovely triangu- rather large, such as the Lew-sal in eek he ened abe © lift 
and Woodiand Indians? a — oe — eo a & = arse = “Do not be afraid.” “It is dark in ” 
12. Did the Pueblo Indian family W hen you look at a spider web, spider. It may be found hanging on here, but I'll remember you, so ove 
have an easier life than the do you wonder how the spider a wall or a door sill. It is excesd- don’t worry.” Or, a kiss was given Eli 
pioneer family? managed to get all the spokes so ingly tough and is practically im- to the paper child, “to hold you fan 
13. Were Pueblo Indians peaceful? neatly in place? It takes nearly an possible to break. Some cases _ until I see you again.” “I'll come she 
14. Where did the Cliff Dwellers hour to make an orb web! The little guarded by the mother spider, who for you soon, so don't get excited pas 
go? spider drops from one support to will give up her life to protect them. anit wane ai ee che 
‘ — é y about me. thi 
15. Can cliff and Pueblo dwellings As the unit progressed, these | 
still be seen in the Southwest? concepts about the community be- * 
EVALUATION gan to have meaning: = 
; 1. The people who live in a com- © ae 
Although the children started ° munity are all helpers in some te 
with only a mild curiosity about This Worked | way. 9 
the Indians, they soon became ab- for me. 2. Every person, no matter what oo 
sorbed in the subject of the Pueblos his age or occupation, gives a 
ee na eae ’ something of himself to make ing 
oOusing in some form is com- . he lives thers better. " 
_ nal pret, ners through = ... framed picture 3. —— “ilies ae o- har 
Study the fourth-graders were able H i form tasks at home and school, , 
to identify themselves with the In- and what it did for us they are doing a beg ns 
dian tribes of the Southwest. This munity helpers. a 
| ee ae & eens ee eeeeaeeen A LITTLE girl in a gold picture frame 4. Life in a community can be im- en 
a ene, looked down on the class from her place on proved if good work is done by 
| The project made them think [MICTORTA] oo : each person living in it. tT 
more seriously about the advantages the wall. A dear old woman had given us | 
they enjoy in their own homes. A the painting of a Victorian miss. The teacher explained its ce CORRELATED ACTIVITIES o 
They could appreciate the In- source only as a gift. The children named the "framed one" Our paper-selves project corre- “ 
dian’s problem of trying to keep Victoria, decided how old she was, and how long ago she lated with the art program by de- = 
clean when they realized that he had lived. They found pictures of girls like her in books, veloping each child's awareness of 
had to carry every drop of water and the librarian located stories to be read to them. color and design. 
up several stories via ladders. Victoria not only acquired a home and family, but she be- Mathematics lessons were built 
| m... paar pew ingen tm came the topic of many original stories which the children around comparnens of size Bang 
ie is ; aa told, and the inspiration for better manners. measured by feet and inches with 
the ume, hard work, and patience a rulers and yardsticks. Their weights 
it took to build the Pueblo apart- Jerrie Gressle were studied in terms of measure- 
ments when the Indians did not Teacher, Primary Grades ment by pounds and ounces on the 
have the advantage of the power Gstes Mills, Orie scales. 
machinery which builders use today. ; Simple capitalization and punc- 
EpiTor1aL Note: A study of Indian tuation were made a functional part 
life need not be a once-a-year routine of the second-grade story writing. 
it ae nee sete Gone . . The children also learned some 
|. Thanksgiving, children are often de- another, forcing the silk from her Spider eggs may take a year to simple facts about rhyming and 
wed acing ~ — o° see spinnerets by using a hind leg. mature, but many others mature in rhythm, and they tried to make use 
Indians of the Northeast had any anne When she has enclosed a space, she a few weeks or months. When of both in their original verse. 
tact with the Pilgrims of Plymouth, divides this space into four equal young spiders hatch, they are able ; 
~ A ag seg ng whians across the parts by spinning more lines. She to care for themselves at once. CULMINATION : 
explored for Spain, France, and continues spinning these lines un- Often the stronger spiders eat the All the activities were completed 
England. til the web resembles a spoked smaller ones. Some babies are car- before Open House, and samples of 7 
wheel. ried for weeks on their mother’s work were on display. That night ri 
Now the spider weaves a spiral back. Many female spiders die as each paper child “sat” at the desk be 
Let's Talk About Spiders silken line across the spokes. This soon as they have laid their eggs. of his live counterpart. The class- 
(Continued from page 26) is only a temporary line of a very The female spider is usually room seemed to have a double en- fr 
dry, tough silk. She moves to the larger than the male. She often eats rollment as “both children” wel- th 
Webs are used by spiders for outer edge of the web now. Using him after they have mated. comed parents and friends—the in 
, many different purposes: to line another kind of thread (it is sticky Spiders have numerous means of other important community helpers. al 
I their nest, to make their homes, to and just right for catching her din- protection. They can hide. Their These paper people not only gave di 
| make an egg sac or egg cocoon, to ner) she continues making the rest color can protect them. They can my class importance among their tk 
trap their prey, and to help them of the spiral. As she moves toward move swiftly. Some are very good peers, but they had been used to 
; move about, as if they were on an the center or hub of the web, she fighters, and many have a poison advantage to emphasize proper be- st 
aerial tightrope. removes the temporary line. which will affect their insect en- havior in relation to all types of re 
Sometimes when you are walking Finally the spider spins new sup- emies disastrously. And some are community helpers. fi 
) along under a tree, you feel a web port lines and pulls them very tight frightening in appearance. This . th 
' on your face, although you see so the web is secure. protects them from humans at least. RELATED FILMSTRIPS th 
none. And often you may see many Watching a spider weave a web Spiders are valuable because they Community Services, color, Ency- n 
webs hanging from limbs, glistening is a fascinating pastime, but unfor- destroy harmful insects. In addition clopaedia Britannica Films. fe 
in the sunlight. The spider spins tunately spiders do much of their to this, the spider’s silk is of some School Helpers Series, color, YAF, 
these and floats away on them as if weaving at night. If a web breaks, value for use in very delicate optical from McGraw-Hill Text-Film Cl 
on a balloon—often long distances. the spider patiently and quickly re- instruments. Dept. 
Ma 
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The Spirit of Independence 
(Continued from page 27) 


of flax through coarse iron combs 
to break the seed bolls. Later the 
flax would be cleaned, and then 
broken to separate the fibers, and 
pounded over and over again until 
very soft. 

Elizabeth straightened her tired 
back. She was very glad that she 
wasn’t Alex because it took much 
hard work before the flax was 
ready for the spinning wheel. How 
tired Alex and her father would be 
by the end of the summer! 

After the pots were clean, Eliza- 
beth went up to the attic of the 
house. She loved to explore. She 
lifted the lid of a small wooden 
chest that her mother had brought 
over from England. It seemed to 
Elizabeth that England must be a 
fascinating place to live. Indeed, 
she could never figure out why her 
parents had left there, because the 
chest was filled with so many lovely 
things. 

Most of the things had belonged 
to Elizabeth’s grandmother who 
had died many years ago. The 
dainty, rose-scented handkerchiefs 
had been hers, and the small, heart- 
shaped locket, and the long length 
of apricot silk. Elizabeth ran her 
fingers over the smooth silk, enjoy- 
ing the rich texture. Suddenly she 
had an idea! 

Her heart was beating so fast she 
could hardly breathe as she rushed 
down the stairs. “Mother!” she 
cried. “Did you know _ there’s 
enough material here for a dress?” 

Mrs. Hume frowned. “Elizabeth, 
I don’t mind if you look at the 
things in the chest, but I do wish 
that you wouldn't remove anything. 
Some day when you're a little old- 





Water Safety 
Gertrude Rosenkild 


Water is clear 
And sparkly and blue. 
It can be such fun 
For children too. 
But 
Water is deep 
And dark and black 
If you go out too far 
And can't get back! 





er, perhaps I'll give you one or two 
things, but—” 

“Oh, Mother, why must I wait? 
I'd love to have this piece of silk 
right now. How wonderful it would 
be to own just one pretty dress!” 

There was a spurt of laughter 
from Alex, who had come in from 
the field and was washing his face 
in a basin nearby. “And just where 
are you going when you wear that 
dress, my fine lady?” he teased. “To 
the Queen’s ball?” 

Elizabeth stamped her foot. “You 
stay out of this, Alex Hume!” she 
retorted. “Just because you're satis- 
fied to wear that woolen jacket and 
those buckskin breeches — until 
they’re ready to fall apart doesn't 
mean everybody else in this family 
feels the same way about clothes!” 

“You should have been a prin- 
cess, with all those fancy notions 


you've got in your head!” His eyes 
twinkled with merriment. “Now tell 
me, where would you wear a silk 
dress if you had one?” 

“I'd wear it on Sundays—to 
church.” 

“And do you know anyone else 
around here who wears a silk dress 
to church?” he asked. 

Elizabeth’s cheeks burned. Some- 
times her brother was utterly im- 


possible. “What difference does 
that—” 

“Please—” Mrs. Hume touched 
her daughter’s arm. “If it means so 
much to you, you may have the 
material. But you must finish one 
thing before you start another. I 
want you to finish the sampler be- 
fore you start sewing on the dress.” 

Elizabeth flung her arms about 
her mother’s neck. “Oh, thank you, 


thank you, Mother!” she exclaimed 
happily. 

That evening she was so excited 
she could hardly eat her dinner. 
She was already visualizing exactly 
what kind of dress it would be— 
a full skirt with a wide sash that 
tied at the back. Oh, she could 
hardly wait to start making it! And 
she would be the only one in the 

(Continued on page 58) 











money on replacements? 

Put all your important 

books and papers back in good 
condition quickly and 
economically with ‘Scotch’ Magic 
Mending Tape! Order from 





your stationery supplier now. 





IT'S LIKE THE TEAR 


| “SCOTCH” Brand Magic 
Mending Tape No. 810 


mends any paper permanently 
and invisibly. Its no-glare, 
frosty backing lets it blend with 
the paper it mends. And it stays 
neat and invisible. Will never 
discolor with age, peel, crack or 
ooze adhesive. So why spend 
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The Spirit of Independence 
(Continued from page 57) 


whole county who owned a silk 
dress. Even if she wasn’t a princess, 
she would certainly feel like one! 

Later in the evening, Elizabeth 
worked on her sampler and listened 
absently to the conversation be- 
tween her father and a visitor, Tom 
Winchester. 


“The movement for a break with 
England has been spreading through 
all the colonies,” Mr. Winchester 
was saying. “I feel that the Con- 
gress will have to do something 
about it soon.” 

“I feel the same way,” Mr. Hume 
returned thoughtfully. “I suppose 
you know the Virginia delegates 
have instructions to propose inde- 
pendence to the Congress.” 


“Yes, I've heard about that,” 
Mr. Winchester nodded. “Inde- 
pendence is sure to come soon.” 

Elizabeth didn’t understand what 
it all meant. Of course she knew 
they were at war with England, but 
she could never quite understand 
why the colonies were so anxious 
to win their independence. 

When Mr. Winchester left, she 


sat down beside her father. “Why 
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Every child can 


PRIMARY READING LABORATORIES 


an individualized readina 


SRA READING LABORATORIES are multilevel learn- 
ing materials, accommodating individual differences found 
in every classroom. Thus, they help the teacher meet the 
needs of each pupil. The new Laboratories for primary 
grades 2 and 3 have been designed specifically to develop 
reading comprehension, word attack skills and listening 
skills. The materials have been used in classrooms in a 
controlled pilot study for an entire school year before 
publication. Pupils were highly motivated and interested; 
teachers were enthusiastic about the result. 


EACH SRA PRIMARY READING LABORATORY 
CONSISTS OF TWO PARTS, PACKAGED 
SEPARATELY FOR EASE OF OPERATION 


rogram forthe primary grades 
by DON H. PARKER and GENEVIEVE SCANNELL 


FOR LABS Ic AND Ib/EACH PART 1 CONTAINS: 
For the Pupil: POWER BUILDERS (200 in Lab. Ic, 160 in Lab Ib)—20 reading selections in 


# Readily adapted for use in conventional, multigraded 
or nongraded classrooms. 


# Teach basic reading skills necessary for success in later 
grades. 


# Ideal entry into SRA Reading Laboratories develop- 
mental reading program available for use through grade 12. 


# Allow child to progress as fast and as far as his own 
learning rate will allow. 


*% Teacher has more time for individual supervision—pro- 
gram is largely self-administered. 


*% Help develop spelling and writing skills. 


FOR 
GRADE 3 
Lab Ic 
(Parts 1 and 2) 





FOR 
GRADE 2 
Lab Ib 

(Parts 1 and 2) 


IMPORTANT: 
Part 1 alone will not provide all learning materials; 
Part 2 cannot be used without Part 1. 


USE THIS CONVENIENT ORDER F 


Lab(s) Ic, Part 1 (3J-2700) and Part 2 (3J-1700) @ $129.00 
Lab(s) Ib, Part 1 (3J-1600) and Part 2 (3J-1700) @ $129.00 


each of 10 (ic) or 8 (Ib) difficulty levels, followed by exercises in comprehension and word 
attack skills. POWER BUILDER KEYS (200 for Lab. Ic, 160 for Lab. Ib)—answer cards (one for 
each Power Builder) to correct Power Builder exercises, supply immediate feedback to rein- 
force learning. *MY OWN BOOK FOR READING—contains sample Power Builder selections, 
Record Pages for recording answers, Progress Charts for recording growth. *MY OWN 
BOOK FOR LISTENING and MY OWN BOOK FOR WORD BUILDING—2 books in 1, contain- 
ing Listening Skill Builder exercises, Progress Charts, reinforcement exercises in phonetic 
and structural word attack, and Progress Charts for those exercises. 


For the Teacher: TEACHER'S HANDBOOK—describes individualized reading program, 
specific procedures. Contains Listening Skill Builders, to be read aloud to class. A complete 
guide for classroom operation. CLASS RECORD-POWER BUILDERS—class record form for 
charting each child's Power Builder progress. GIANT WORD GAME CHARTS—help the 
teacher introduce the Word Games. *PHONICS SURVEY—21 pretests, scores of which 
indicate phonics need. PHONICS SURVEY CLASS RECORD—chart to translate Phonics 
Survey scores into individual Word Game Program. 
*TEACHER’S SAMPLE—One needed for each child. 


PART 2 CONTAINS: 


WORD GAMES—-to develop phonic and structural word attack skills; 44 different Word Games 
in sufficient quantity for class use. WORD GAME CHECK TESTS—1 for each Word Game; 
40 copies for each game included. CHECK TEST KEYS—answer to check tests, used by 

tudents to evaluate mastery of Word Game skills. WORD GAME INVENTORY LIST—lists 
all words appearing in each of the 44 Word Games. 





SEPARATELY 
___Lab(s) Ic, Part 1 (3J-2700) @ $49.50 
_____Lab(s) Ib, Part 1 (3J-1600) @ $49.50 
Lab(s) | (3J-1700), Part 2 for Labs Ic and Ib—@ $79.50 
NECESSARY TO START THE PROGRAM/Pupil Record Books 
(one of each needed for each pupil) 
—____copies Phonics Survey (3J-1730)—.15 ea. in any quantity 


_____copies “My Own Book for Listening” and “My Own Book for Word Building” 
(3J-2715)—two books in one: 1-99—.55 ea. ; 100-499—.50 ea. ; 500 and over—.45 ea. 


copies “My Own Book for Reading" (3J-2710) 

1-99—.65 ea.; 100-499—.60 ea.; 500 and over—.55 ea. 

sets of all three Pupil Record Books (3J-2790) 

1-99—$1.15 set; 100-499—$1.10 set; 500 and over—$1.05 set. 
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did you and Mother leave England, 
Papa? Certainly you must have 
been happier there than you are 
here. We all work so hard and 
worry every winter about having 
enough to eat.” 

“I know it’s hard for you to un- 
derstand.” He smiled at her. “But I 
will try to explain. It is true that 
we work hard here. We do have 
a great many worries. But at least 
here there is a future that seems 
worthwhile.” 

He paused as Alex sat down at 
the table. Then he continued, 
“When we lived in England, we 
worked just as hard as we do here 
in America. But it seemed there 
was little opportunity to own land 
or even a home.” 

“But what more do you have 
here?” Elizabeth asked. “We keep 
struggling for enough to eat and a 
home. Will all this hard work ever 
end, Papa?” 

“Some day,” Mr. Hume replied 
quietly. “I don't really expect you 
to understand, Elizabeth. You are 
still very young.” 

However, it was obvious that 
Alex had absorbed the meaning of 
his father’s words. “Is it true that 
Jefferson is drafting a document 
about our being a free country to 
submit to Congress? Do you sup- 
pose the Congress will approve it 
so we will have freedom at last?” 

Alex and Mr. Hume began dis- 
cussing the problem with such en- 
thusiasm that they soon forgot all 
about Elizabeth. The questions her 
father hadn't answered to her satis- 
faction hummed in her head like a 
thousand bees. 

However, in the weeks that fol- 
lowed, Elizabeth had other things 
on her mind. She was working on 
her sampler now. She was anxious 
to finish it so she might begin mak- 
ing her dress. 

At last, on the third of July, she 
made the last stitch, knotted the 
thread, and broke it. She was 
finished with the sampler. Tomor- 
row she could sew on her dress! 

But there were many tasks to be 
done first on the morning of the 
following day. So many tasks that 
they consumed the entire morning! 

Elizabeth was outside scrubbing 
the front steps when she heard the 
town crier shouting up and down 
the cobbled streets. “The Congress 
has approved the Declaration of In- 
dependence. We are a free nation.” 

Everywhere people were rushing 
out into the streets. They gathered 
in little groups, laughing, singing, 
clapping one another on the back. 
The bell on the town hall clanged 
wildly. 

“Well, it has happened at last,” 
Mrs. Hume said, as she came to the 
door. “We will continue to grow 
now and some day we will be a 
great nation.” 

Elizabeth glanced at her mother 
curiously. “You seem very sure of 
that, Mother. How do you know?” 

Mrs. Hume smiled. “Because our 
nation has something that is much 
more necessary than guns and pow- 
der.” Her eyes sparkled. “Yes, all 
of the people in this new, free 
world have two things which are 
very necessary—faith in themselves 
and faith in God.” 

(Continued on page 84) 
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These and many other questions 
you have asked are discussed by 


a panel of audio-visual experts 


on the pages that follow... 


























































































Shhh...New Kalart/Victor Is So Quiet You Barely Hear It Run 


Here is the quietest running 16mm 
sound projector ever built. Mechanical 
noises never distract classroom atten- 


tion. 


The new Kalart/Victor offers many 
other important improvements. Light 
output is increased. New, more powerful 
15-watt amplifier results in sheer listen- 
ing pleasure. New door-mcunted speaker 
makes for more convenient’ setup. 
Speaker can be left closed on the pro- 
jector while running—or detached and 


placed next to the screen. Still picture 


projection is 5 times brighter. Mainte- 
nance is simplified, too. Lubrication is 
required only once a year. Ask your 
authorized Victor Dealer for a demon- 
stration soon. 

NEW EDITION—“‘Treasure Chest of Audio-Visual 
Ideas.” For your free copy check #15 on 
Instructor Coupon Service, page 87. 
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Victor Animatograph Corp., Div. of Kalart 
PLAINVILLE, CONNECTICUT 





Don’t throw out money with a dried-out 
markevY...Flo-master is refillable...tips are replaceable! Unlike 


an ordinary marker, you buy a Flo-master felt-tip marking pen once. 


When it runs dry, it refills easily. It comes with five felt tips that 


are interchangeable aud replaceable. Flo-master inks are quick- 


drying, smudge-proof and waterproof. They mark on any surface. 


They come in 8 Aigh-visibility transparent, blendable colors. Per- 


fect fer charts, visual aids, posters. Shown below, Esterbrook Ad- 
vanced Flo-master felt-tip pocket pen, $3.00. Try ‘it. 
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What We 
Were Doing, 
and Why... 


IRENE F. CYPHER 


AVE you ever wanted to talk 

it over and get someone 
else’s thinking on a situation? 
That is exactly what has hap- 
pened here. 

Audio-visual problems and 
questions confronting teachers 
are rather consistently the same. 
We selected those that kept 
recurring, and brought together 
a group of “experts,” each with 
a rich background of utilizing 
instructional materials. Added 
to the group were a couple of 
classroom teachers, and all of us 
sat down to consider and discuss 
your questions under the watch- 
ful eyes of two critics, dedicated 
to keeping us on the track. 

Here is an account of our 
thinking as it was recorded for 
you. Sit down with us at the 
conference table and let’s talk it 
over. See if you can find the 
help you have been seeking. 

You will note that the an- 
swers have been drawn, not 
from mere theory, but from ac- 
tual experiences with teachers 
and pupils. You will see that 
we have tried to show how ma- 
terials can be adapted by teach- 
ers in all parts of the country. 
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No hard-and-fast rules are laid 
down, for circumstances require 
local adaptations of any rule. 

Running through the entire 
account of this session is a clear 
indication that each member of 
the group wishes to make it pos- 
sible for teachers and pupils to 
meaningful 
To do this, modern instructional 
materials must be available, and 
provisions must be made for 
their use as an integral part of 
learning. 


have experiences. 


The teacher or the supervisor 
who is trying to establish a 
better instructional 
will find some very 


program 
pertinent 
information as to basic reasons 
for using audio-visual instruc- 
tional materials of all kinds. But 
at the same time he will be re- 
minded that there is no magic 
formula for success. We all need 
to take a long second look at 
our particular school environ- 
ment, and the problems unique 
to it; then we shall make much 
better plans for ways and means 
of implementing the general 
pattern of instruction. 

As you read the panel’s re- 
marks, we think you will find 
clues to the answers for your 
own situation. In turn we hope 
these will suggest further solu- 
tions to the most important 
problem facing all teachers to- 
day—how to make an hour of 
learning have import for the 
learner, whatever his age or 
grade. You are the key person 
in finding the answer. 
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THE ROLE OF AV MATERIALS 


LINDBERG—Today, you know, we 
teachers are constantly confronted 
with a new desire for efficiency in 
learning. We are accused of wasting 
time on frills and extras, Our first 
question comes from a teacher trying 
to justify using audio-visual mate- 
rials in her classroom. What is the 
role of films, and other AV mate- 
rials? Are they basic or are they 
extras? 


paLe—The answer to your question is 
a simple one. We use AV materials 
because they help us achieve the ob- 
jective of trying to convey information that will aid children 
in solving problems. To me this is the sole standard for using 
any learning materials in the classroom—that they help to do this 
important job, and do it better and more economically. 





uinpserc—Why, then, are they listed in most of our schools as 
supplementary materials? 


reep-—That is a question which we met head on a short time ago in 
Rochester. We began thinking of visual materials in the same 
way as textbook materials, adopting the same classifications we 
use for textbooks. Thus we are building a broader concept of 
instructional materials as a whole. 
As for basic and supplementary materials, we have some books 
and films that are supplementary, and we have books and films 
that are basic. 


pate—Do the basic materials include everything based on experi- 
ences which all children undergo? 


reeo—Well, we wouldn’t be so dogmatic as that, but we feel that if 
teachers don’t use materials classified as basic, they ought to have 
a good reason why they don’t. We expect teachers to use them, 
but we don’t force the issue. 


pate—In other words these materials contain possibilities for very 
rich experiences, and it is important that these experiences be 


undergone by boys and girls. 


Lae aN 


@ THE ROLE OF AV MATERIALS 
CLASSROOM PROCEDURES 


@ PROBLEMS OF UNAVAILABLE 
MATERIALS 


THE ROLE OF THE AV 
COORDINATOR 


AV MATERIALS FOR CONCEPTUAL 
LEARNING? 
SCHEDULING AND VIEWING 
PROCEDURES 
@ BUDGETING AV PURCHASES 


TEACHING MACHINES AND PRO. 
GRAMED INSTRUCTION 


THE ROLE OF THE TEACHER IN 
YEARS AHEAD 


reep—Yes. This is not a plan whereby the central office determines 
what materials are going to be basic. A committee of teachers, 
themselves, determine what kinds of materials we should buy 
and make available. They make the classifications, too, of what 
is basic and what is supplementary. 


MEIERHENRY—Isn't this dichotomy of basic and supplementary mate- 
rials really evading the question? As Dr. Lindberg has indicated, 
we have a job to do, and limited time is a pressure. Therefore 
shouldn't everything we do be basic rather than supplementary 
or enriching? I believe, as Dr. Dale has said, the sooner we 
think in terms of the whole realm of experiences and devices as 
contributing to certain objectives, the better off we are going 
to be. In terms of our goals, experiences called enrichment and 
considered supplementary may actually be a basic experience. 


ter Louw—There is another kind of division—some materials are 
basic in terms of being essential to the minimal program or 
course of study. Others provide resource materials that permit 
and encourage study in both depth and extent. 


tinosern¢c—W hat if teachers don’t respond to a certain kind of mate- 
rial and don’t use some as effectively as others? 


bate—We’'ve found in our recent studies that many teachers don’t 
reject audio-visual materials as a whole. Usually there are cer- 
tain materials that they especially like, and so they will say, “I'm 
a film person,” or “I'm a filmstrip person,” or “I'm an overhead- 
projector person.” I hope they have come to that decision after 
trying out a variety of materials. 


crpHer—The thing that bothers me is that they use the word substi- 
tute. I hear, “I can’t get a film, so I'll substitute a filmstrip.” A 
filmstrip isn’t a substitute for anything. Many classroom teachers 
will settle for something less than they originally wanted. They 
seem to use material because it is at hand, rather than selecting 
what is designed to do the most effective job at a particular 
moment. 


mc MAHAN—What we really need to find out is the kind and quality 
of learning experiences we can get with the various types of 
audio-visual materials, and determine which one will do a par- 
ticular job better than another kind. 
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“teachers can concentrate on the more creative art 
bP 


of illuminating the material... ssrvroay everixe post ano READER'S DIOEST 


Teaching machines are in the news! The most 
practical and inexpensive machine (sample sells 
for $32.00) on the market is the new Koncept-O- 
GRAPH 

The key to any machine is the quality of the 
program and the New Koncept-O-GraPu handles 
all of those based on the Skinner approach. This 
includes single printed sheets, folded strip programs 
or the long roll style. And you can design your own 
programs for the KONCEPT-O-GRaPH! Mimeographed 
and Ditto programs work perfectly! Use drawings, 
color, large or small typewriting, printing or script; 
each is clearly seen and read through the large 4” 
x 8” window. 

A simple knob moves the program past the win- 
dow and automatically feeds consecutive pages with- 
out interruption. Just snap the machine open and 
insert the program. The student works at his own 
speed while the completed pages are retrieved inside 
the machine for review by the teacher. 

A detachable answer unit is included with all 
sample orders. This extra machine feature works in 
synchronization with the basic unit, can be posi- 
tioned for either right or left handed students, and 
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method of language study. 


1. La famille de Robert 


l‘école 
3. Robert va & l’école 


$b if) 
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Commencez |’etude 
de la langue francaise 


avec 


‘French for Elementary Grades’”’ 
6 COLOR filmstrips with records 
Everyday life in France is vividly pictured in the filmstrips and 


described on the records in simple, properly accented French, 
The materials are carefully planned for use in the aural-oral 


4. Suzanne apprend le calendrier 
2. Robert se prépare pour 5. Chez Suzanne et Robert 
6. Suzanne et Robert font des achats 


Qualified for purchase under 


accepts ordinary rolls of paper tape up to 3%” wide. 
Saves you money by permitting the reuse of printed 
programs 

You can order one or more of these clean, mod- 
ern machines for only $32.00 apiece. Or we will 
gladly lend you these machines for a 


165 DAY FREE TRIAL 
Included free with each sample Koncept-O- 
GRAPH is a typical program, the accessory answer 
unit, and a current list of programs available in this 
country. 





Send us your name and address for more in- 
formation. Order one or more Koncept-O- 
GRAPH machines. You may send us a check 

. ask for a 15 day free trial... or instruct 
us to bill your school. 











KONCEPT-O-GRAPH CO. 


BOX 533. ROCHESTER 3.N. Y. 


mnie 


NDEA Title Ill and Title VI. 


JAM HANDY 
Cegangalion 
2821 Eost Grand Bovievard 
Detroit 11, Michigan 
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pate—In your work with teachers, Marie, do you find that they like 
certain materials much better than others—in fact, do they be. 
come devoted to certain materials? 


Mc MAHAN—Yes, and I think that often there are good reasons. For 
example, primary teachers like filmstrips because they use them 
slowly, at their group’s rate of progression. 


reeo—I think the big problem is that all too often teachers are 
using no materials. As we walk down a corridor and look into 
classrooms, we see teachers who are teaching in the prebook 
stage. They are standing there in front of the class talking at the 
children. Our classrooms are burdened with excessive verbaliza- 
tion. This is even a greater problem than getting teachers to 
select suitable materials. 


patue—We have all been saying that teachers must recognize there 
are many different ways to communicate methods and ideas 
different routes to the same destination, and each one contributes 
new experiences along the way. 


Linoserc—And that teachers should do less talking. As a matter of 
fact, talking is one of the least efficient means of getting children 
involved in what is happening. 


Comment from KINSELLA—An underlying principle of education 
was brought out in this discussion—that the only test of pro- 
cedure or material is to decide on our goals and use the device or 
devices that best serve these ends. 


Comment from MEAGHER—But I am afraid we have a long way to 
go before this concept is embraced in general practice, Schools 
without film and filmstrip libraries or curriculum materials cen- 
ters are hardly thinking in terms of the program you describe. 


CLASSROOM PROCEDURES 


LINDBERG—I saw an exciting use of a tape recorder in a second grade 
last week. A youngster who had never opened her mouth in 
front of the class came running in and said to the teacher, “I 
want to tell something to the tape recorder.” Later the rest of 
the class listened and she stood beside the recorder with her 
toothless grin—she was so proud. The next step will be that she 
will stand up by herself, and tell the group. Does this incident 
suggest some clues for better classroom adaptations? 


pate—Why do you think the child wanted to tell it to the tape 
recorder instead of to the class? 


LINDBERG¢—There was something rather frightening about just look- 
ing her classmates in the eye. She couldn't quite face this for 
she didn’t have a sufficient sense of self-worth. But she is well 
on the way if she can stand by the tape recorder and be proud 
as her voice comes out. 


reEO—T ape recorders can often eliminate much of the emotional 
block in mastering speech disturbances such as stammering. 





MC MAHAN— 

We had a good experience 
with flannelboards, The 
child who cannot get up 
and talk to the group he- 


















cause he is very self- 
conscious can tell a little 
story with a flannelboard. 
One boy who had many 
oral language 








problems 
told an interesting story he 
had read. As he talked he 
forgot all about himself. 
And he was able to express 
himself adequately. 
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BERLITZ jaca Vicron |i) 


SIMPLIFIED 
SPANISH 


co _ . eael 
Based on famous Berlitz method! Also 
available: Italian and French. Includes 
instruction book & handy ‘‘Verb Wheel.” 


FIESTA OF ncaVicvon Pa 
FOLK DANCES 


MICHAEL HERMAN'S 
FOLK DANCE ORCH 


\ 


7 L.P.’s (or 21 45 rpm albums) availa- 
ble singly or as a complete graded se- 
ries. Includes diagrams, instructions. 


HOW THE [Vice 
WEST WAS WON 


2-L.P. album that portrays in music 
and narrative the conquest of the West. 
Comes with 24-page booklet in color. 


2-volume L.P. series for primary & high 
schools. Great actors read poetry: ‘‘My 
Last Duchess,’’ ‘‘The Raven,”’ others. 


< LIVING STEREO 4 WIKACLE SURFACE 


—, __ Ta) 
Grade 6, Volume 1 | xca Victor |e 
ADVENTURES IN MUSIC 
A New Record Library for Elemeniary Schor's 
G. Tipton, Editor - 4. Mitchell, Conductor 
National Symphony Orchestra 


New music appreciation library for 
schools. Now available: 4 in a series 
of 10 albums. Includes teachers’ guide. 


Victor A} 


HISTORY 


VOL. X. MODERN MUSIC 
(1890-1950) 
RCA VICTOR. OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


10 albums that trace development of 
music from its earliest sources & dis- 
tant lands. Guide booklets included. 


Suggestion for vivid and stimulating classroom 
sessions: Use records by RCA Victor. In every cate- 
gory you will find a wide selection of albums by 
the world’s greatest musical and dramatic artists. 
w Use “Poet's Gold” in English and speech classes, 
and in dramatic society sessions. Correlate the 
great classics in “Adventures in Music’ with pro- 
grams of the local symphony orchestra. Play “How 
the West Was Won” in a special Music Day in 
history classes. Loan foreign language albums to 
Students with accent difficulties, for home prac- 
tice. And put on a memorable assembly with “Fiesta 
of Folk Dancing.” @ These are but a few of the 
RCA Victor albums for school use. Send now for 
the new 9th Edition of RCA Victor’s complete 
Educational Record Catalog. RCAVICTOR 


RCA VICTOR RECORD DIVISION 
BOX 85B ROCKAWAY, N. J. 


Please send me the 1960-61 Educational 
Record Catalog. | enclose 106. 
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Linpsenc—We frequently find that puppets will bridge the gap in especially aware that they had been shown a filmstrip. It had 





; 7 rOWE! 
that same manner. merely been used as a normal part of the learning experience, a 
: No one would ever say to a child, “How do you like your text?” 1] 

creHer—The best demonstration I have seen of the effectiveness of and expect a sensible answer. Without stopping to think, I was 
a filmstrip in a classroom happened in a school in Delaware. actually off base in my question. ae 
There was a filmstrip projector on the table along with texts, ; 7 str 
reference books, and an encyclopedia. All of these were used powers—I’d like to tell you what we do with AV materials. From to 
during the lesson. As I left, I bent down and said to a little girl, long experience, my children naturally assume they will be us- be 
“How did you like that filmstrip?” She looked at me and said, ing films, filmstrips, records, and pictures. For instance, when Tk 
“Huh?” Neither she, or other members of the group, had been we are starting on a new unit in social studies, or in any area, we 
they will look for books on TI 
the subject, and other refer- th 
ence materials. I make my in! 
own catalogue of filmstrips cri 
from the AV_ Department J... 





lf your filmstrip pro] lectors vue| 2a eee eee 


museum materials, and pic fer 
tures are kept in our library. | 
The children go to these fre 
sources as weil as books to th 


WO | } T nana ames ao find suitable materials to use pe 
well as Filmstrips : peer ' 


in their unit. 
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tEED- 
9 LINDBERG—What grade is this? ly 

fins “17° . I 

Cal } t i wpa a powers—Fifth grade. We might a 
in partially lighted room . . . be studying a section of our of 


country, for «example. They 
| UDB 


9 ae , eften enjoy dividing into 

don T have a built-in telescoping smalier groups of three or be 

handle for carrying... four children to work on a = 
certain state or topic. In- 
stead of everyone working on 
all of them, a committee may 
go off into a workroom that 
simple enough for they can darken, and pre- 
your pupils to use... view filmstrips. There they 
gather information for their 
class report and decide what 
will be good to show the 
whole group. Sometimes they 
will say, “Miss Powers, this 


| 1a\ iv | } [ isn’t what we thought it would |), ; 
be. We won’t show this one to § 












hdr 

; the rest of the class.” ber 4 
optical systems that remove “ 

as a unit for cleaning... pale—What reasons do they | T 

have for rejecting it? pre 

ckins 

powers—Perhaps it doesn’t an- h gro 


swer their questions, or it may fe 1 


® not fit what we are studying. faps. 
Perhaps it fails to tell what 
they want to show the class. 


Sometimes they will decide to 








to keep cool and quiet show a filmstrip even though 
while operating ... it isn’t so closely related be- 
cause they feel it acds some- 

- a ~ LIND! 

thing special. They may say ; 

that it doesn’t suit their needs, - 


but it would be wonderful for 


d Sue’s group. MC 
OU. nee eee crpHer—Are you saying children P 


ci 
can adequately serve as pre- 

; Sag: g 

viewers and critics? | 

P 

rowers— Yes, with guidance and -_ 
knowing ahead what they 

- really are looking for. I find | tow 

they can be very discriminat- | fi 


DUAL-PURPOSE FILMSTRIP AND 2X 2 SLIDE PROJECTORS! | istescn. °° "| § 


LinpseRc—Now this doesn’t just | Unp 


ScHooL Master 500 shown with exclusive acces- RAF EX happen, Miss Powers. When | 
° TI 7 . . your children come to you in 
sory Rewind Take-Up and Semi Automatic Slide 4 x E j Seetnther ter an an ee 
Changer. School Masters are also available in 750 A SUBSIDIARY OF GENERAL PRECISION EQUIPMENT corporation CGip>> ready experts. Do you have 
watt manual or remote control models from S84 50 *Trade Mark. Graflex, Inc., Rochester 3, N. Y. In Canada: some kind of orientation to 
? » e 


Graflex of Canada Limited, 47 Simcoe St., Toronto 1, Ont. help them become discrimi 
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native in their judgments? 
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rowers— They may not have had much experience in choosing their 
own materials, but they are accustomed to using AV materials. 
1 help them very informally, by saying something like this. “You 
are already using books as references. How about films, film- 
strips, and records? How about looking through the catalogues 
to locate some of these other references?” They must, of course, 
be able to use an index. Close guidance must be given at first. 
They will write down the materials they wish me to order and 
we discuss the list and see if the titles really fit what we want. 
The film catalogues usually give a short account of the film and 
the grade level it is suited for. I encourage them to check this 
information. They get the idea and gradually set up their own 
criteria for ordering. 


vaie—Do you include flat pictures too? 





rowers—Yes, our librarian has a central file of pictures on all dif- 

ferent subjects and I find my children using it a great deal. Then 

they put up their own bulletin-board displays, adding materials 

from home, and so on. It is wonderful to see what they do on 

their own initiative. This, to me, is a fundamental learning ex- 
perience, 


we0—As Miss Powers has Leen speaking about what is fundamental, 
I've been trying to think what is fundamenial in her operation. 
I think it is recognition. She recognizes her kids as assuming 
a responsible, contributing role in evaluating different sources 

|} of information iu an objective and critical way. 

| 


| unpseR¢—She also believes that these boys and girls don’t suddenly 
become adults capable of making decisions, but they learn to 
make selections and become more analytical as they go along. 

















p fits in with the objec- 
of developing dis- 
inating viewers and lis- 
yrs—another purpose of 
materials. Part of the 
ble program is getting 
irc to say, “This is 
ter than that because 
” I was interested that 
& Powers’ children were 
rking not only of their 
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¢ values for other 
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unoseRG— Miss Powers has the advantage of an AV consultant. What 
should we tell a teacher who doesn’t have one? How does she go 
about previewing? Should she always try to preview? 


wc MAHAN—I think previewing before purchase is tremendously im- 
portant. Certainly it should be done by classroom teachers be- 
cause they are the ones who use the materials—they know the 
grade level and know which materials should be considered for 
purchase for that grade. 


unpseERG—W hat can they do about rentals? 


towerns—We rent most of the films for our school and I find the 
film catalogues especially helpful. They tell the grade level and 
describe the content of the film. I make my selection and when 
it arrives I try to preview it before the children see it. 


unpsern¢-—Suppose the film doesn’t turn out to be just what you 
expected. 


towens—Well, the film is there. If I feel it is a complete waste of 
time I don’t use it. But with the use of the catalogues, I find that 
usually the film is what I had hoped for. I keep an account of 
the films, filmstrips, and so on, which I feel suit our purposes 
best. This can be continually added to. 
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BAUSCH & LOMB 
TRI-SIMPLEX 
MICROPROJECTOR 
Projects mounted 
specimens or living 
organisms on screen 

or tracing pad. 


BAUSCH & LOMB 
STANDARD TEACHING 
MICROSCOPES 
Standard size and 
operation with ex- 
clusive student-proof 

features, 








: 


BAUSCH & LOMB 
BUNSEN 
SPECTROSCOPE 
Basic tool of chemi- 


cal analysis; shows 
spectra of elements. 











Why it 
costs 
far less 
to buy 
Bausch 


Son we ie 


3 
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Your investment is protected for life! B&L educational in- 
struments are built to shrug off the punishment of day-after- 
day, year-after-year use. They’re made in America, to the 
world’s highest standards. Workmanship and materials are 
guaranteed for life. If you should ever need service, a nation- 
wide network of B&L dealers provides it promptly and de- 
»endably. 

fou save precious teaching time, too. This Tri-Simplex 
Microprojector lets you point out important details of mi- 
croscope study to all students at the same time. They see 
brighter, clearer images than any other school projector can 
provide. They know exactly what to look for with their own 
microscopes. They understand better, learn faster. 


oe oe arenen asenenenes -—————4 
GET YOUR FREE copy 
of eur deta banshee BAUSCH & LOMB INCORPORATED | 
covering the world’s | 85718 Bausch St., Rochester 2,N.Y. | 
finest teaching tools | Please send Brochure D-152 I 
for the balanced | ] 
science program. | ena SE erncsnesinseseuitiennsicnicteenideitentinainamisi l 
ee aieteenccsurcesevenssonsssvensesoounaiumusenqunnnmndben | 
BAUSCH & LOMB Fe excnesvcsceevcsrestnaseunsvescsncesunnamneinaininedt 
(sasnibinibneiciaememeaneninecnicinimismanncianncnenntn | 
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Announcing... 
new film series for Social Studies 


Another Moody Institute 

of Science release. “Debt to 
the Past” dramatizes modern 
man’s obligations to the 
past. It refutes the 
assumption that we are 
independent and self- 
sufficient. It creates a 

deep appreciation for a 
colorful, irreplaceable 

past that is the rich legacy 
of mankind. 

For example, some of these rich 

gifts are... Language + Agriculture 
Transportation * Machinery * Science 
Mathematics * Architecture 

Education * Clocks + Astronomy 
Metalwork * Engineering * Navigation 
Commerce « Trade » Marketing * Money 
Government * Law « Morality « etc. 

The truth is driven home with an actual 
test for survival. It is a motivating and 
thought stimulating film that will be 

a welcomed help to teachers in the 
social study area. 





A 16mm Sound and 
Color Film, 21 minutes 


Many ideas of this Film are 
treated in greater depth 
and with specific detail in 
10 minute shorts. These 
companion Films are .. . 


® DEBT TO EGYPT 

*® DEBT TO PHOENICIA 
*® DEBT TO GREECE 

® DEBT TO ROME 


Request preview 
for purchase 
consideration. 
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MOODY INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE 
P.O. Box 25575-J + Los 
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Producers of 


RECORDS and FILMSTRIPS 


Designed to enrich 
your classes in: 


e Language verte 
Reading (phonies) 
Physical Education 
« Music 

pAmerican History 


For free information, circle coupon 25 on page 87. 











Audio Education, Inc., a subsidiary of 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, New York 
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MC MAHAN—Film libraries usually rent films for several days, and 
this is a distinct advantage to the teacher. She can then preview, 
show, and perhaps even review part of the film. 


MAC CULLOUGH—Does it cost more? 


Mc MAHAN—Normally they still charge only one day’s rental for 
several days’ use. 


Mac cuLlousH—Recently I used a film, and the preview sheet in. 
cluded both pictures and narration, I imagine this is pretty ex. 
pensive. Are producers going to continue this sort of thing? 


Ter LouW—This has been a problem because obviously it is costly, 
But it is an example of some of the things producers are willing 
to supply if this increases the film’s effectiveness. How far that 
sort of thing will develop is a question that depends a lot on 
how much you folks use it. 


tinpserc—All you people seem to be presenting a very hopeful pic- 
ture—producers, rental agencies, and film libraries all trying to 
facilitate better selections of materials. But you have also 
sounded a warning note—the program can only be as good as 
the teacher, She is of major importance in its operation. 


Comment from MEAGHER—As Miss Powers’ audio-visual consult- 
ant, I can attest to the procedure she has described. Her program 
is a series of cooperative ventures—teacher with children, one 
group with another, or individual children sharing with each 
other. 


Comment from KINSELLA—The most important point brought out 
here is that AV materials are more than suppliers of information. 
They also assist in improving classroom methods and establishing 
better classroom climate. But we must remember that teachers 
need techniques and training in finding and using materials more 


effectively. 


WHEN MATERIALS 
AREN'T AVAILABLE 


LinpseRc—A teacher in a one-room rural school asks how to get 
adequate audio-visual materials. She can order from the county 
but she has to wait her turn and substitutes may be sent. They 
never seem to be there at the right time. Her question is whether 
there is any way in which a teacher with limited resources can 
make adequate audio-visual experiences available to her boys 
and girls. 


mc MAHAN—May I react to that? [ think that no one can ever say 
that there are not at least some AV materials available to do a 
job. Many times some of the most valuable resources are things a 
group of children or a teacher makes, Many times they can pro- 
duce something that fits their specific purpose better than any- 
thing they can get commercially. I am referring to all kinds of 
things—arithmetic devices, and flannelboard materials, models, 
dioramas, and many, many things they can make themselves, 


MEIERHENRY—And actually the best laboratory of all is the commu- 
nity itself. This is the real laboratory for learning because it isn't 
edited in any way. The material comes “in” as it is “lived.” 


LINDBERG—Can you give us some specifics? 


MEIERHENRY—Yes, I know of some schools that get specimens from 
science supply houses, when just down the street a few blocks 
is a lake in which may be found various kinds of fish, frogs. 
and other specimens which could be taken into the classroom for 
study, and which would be better than the specimens sent from 
a science supply house several hundred miles away. What’s in 
the lake is indigenous and related to the area in which these 
children live. Later on it might be worthwhile to become ac- 
quainted with things farther away, but first they need to know 
their own environment, 


LinDseRG—Instead of expressing sympathy for the teacher with few 
materials, you are suggesting that she must do something about 
it. Marie, tell us a litthe more about what you think teachers 
can do. 


mc MAHAN—Well, let me describe what happens in our schools, Even 
though our school system is well supplied with commercially 
made AV materials, there is a setup which encourages workshop* 
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you teach everyday 
in a fully lighted room... 
and now you can show 
Motion Pictures 
and Filmstrips 
under the same 
favorable surroundings. 


Patent Pending 


‘ 


Using the Wilson rear projection 
unit, you head up the class while 
showing films in classrooms sun- 
shine bright. Your students ab- 
sorb information naturally in 
their normal learning environ- 
ment. No marching to special 
viewing rooms. Audio-visual in- 
struction is now as easy for you 
as Opening a book, 


The Wilson “RP” uses your pres- 
ent projector. Thread it as usual. 
Then flick the switch. No cords to 
string, no screen to set up, no 
drapes to draw. So simple, stu- 
dents can operate. 


Screen equal to a 30” TV set, pro- 
vides clear pictures for normal 
size classrooms, 

Low cost—only $139.50 or $159.50 
plus wide angle lens—liberates 
equipment funds for purchase of 
vital teaching materials. 


Demonstrated in your own school 
without obligation. 


H. WILSON CORPORATION 
546 W. 119th St., Chicago 28, Ill. 
Please send full information on your 


rear projection unit. 


Name 


School 


Address 


City & State 








in which materials are produced. Our teachers can earn credits 
at these workshops. They are voluntary, and teachers come out 
to our school camp, which is a wonderful place to have such an 
experience. There is at least one group working in instructional 
materials, On display are various kinds of materials produced 
by teachers so they can see what the possibilities are. We have a 
series of special demonstrations, dealing with procedures for mak- 
ing and using devices such as bulletin boards, flannelboards. 
magnetic boards, overhead projector transparencies, carefully 
lettered charts, photographic materials, and so forth. Then time 
is set aside for actually producing various kinds of AV materials 
that teachers need for their own classrooms. During the two weeks, 
teachers make as many as eight or ten teaching devices and plan 
how to use them in their classrooms. 


Linosenc—After this experience, are the teacher and her children 
more likely to make materials as they need them? 


MC MAHAN—I think so. 


LinpbBeERG—At what age do children begin making these materials, 
and what kind? 


Mc MAHAN—At the primary level, they make very simple ones. Chil- 
dren from second grade up make puppets, dioramas, and many 
kinds of flannelboard stories. 


cryPHeR—Workshops are wonderful, but we cannot dismiss the needs 
of this rural teacher completely in terms of using her own en- 
vironment or making what materials she can. Useful as these 
devices are, there is still a void between her classroom and ones 
that are well supplied with films, filmstrips, and records, such 
as Miss Powers’ room. The teacher should be provided with 
them, and not be forced to resort to “operation make do.” 


MAC CULLOUGH—Other teachers than those in one-room schools have 
the problem of lack of adequate materials, More often than not, 
this is caused by lack of funds. 


REED— 

They do, to be sure. But I 
believe in America we 
have money and resources 
enough to buy whatever 
kind of education we real- 
ly want. We must really 
want better equipment and 
facilities than we 
Teachers are going to have 
to put up a stronger fight 
for what we really need. 


have. 


MEIERHENRY—In some cases they must educate their communities. 
PTA’s help with purchases. 


reeo—I'd rather see PTA’s help with influence. Buying materials 
and equipment should be the school adminstration’s responsibil- 
ity and obligation. Funds for public education should come from 
taxes rather than gifts, 


LINDBERG—Do you have suggestions about how we can organize so 
that we can have better materials available for classroom use? 


creHer—I would start with the teacher-training institutions. I think 
a teacher teaches what she is taught. Miss Powers got her train- 
ing at Geneseo, |Ed. Note: A teachers college of the University 
of the State of New York.] I wager someone there got across to 
her that there are other tools than a chalkboard and books. All 
too often I find teachers come out of teachers colleges without a 
desire to utilize a wide variety of materials. 









FREE 
OAN 


16mm 
SOUND 
FILMS 


Approved Classroom Films 


Approved by a distinguished Editorial Board 
whose Chairman is Dr. Irene F. Cypher, Professor 
of Education, New York University. These films 
relate to such subject areas as geography, his- 
tory, science, health, and social studies. They're 
valuable classroom tools that will help you meet 
your curriculum requirements 





THE WONDERFUL WORLD OF TRAINS 


aK 27*2 min, 
Fantasy and realism feature this film as 


the Suzari Puppets provide the fantasy, 
while a wide assortment of beautiful 
model trains lend an _ extraordinary 
realism to the story woven around them. 
“Professor Hotbox"’ and “Algernon 
Caboose”’ help lead a small boy through 
a dream world of adventure in which 
train wrecks are just avoided in the nick 
of time. 


POWERING AMERICA’S PROGRESS 


¥& 25 mins- Color 
Through the magic of the camera's eye 


you visit a bituminous coal mine. You 
see the precautions that are taken before 
going underground. Once underground, 
you see the processes of mining coal 
which is shipped, washed, sorted, graded 
enc tested. You also learn about its 
nany uses. 


THE ORANGE--FRUIT OF LIFE 
Pe § 142 mins. Color 


Traces the romantic history of the orange 
in animated sequences, historical scenes, 
and shots of modern handling methods. 
From seeds brought to the Americas by 
Columbus, and grown wild in Seminole 
Indian land, millions of oranges are har- 
vested annually. Shows some of the com- 
plex machinery which sorts, cleans, ex- 
tracts juice, and utilizes the entire fruit. 


JOURNEY TO BANANA LAND 


¥ 21 min. Color 
Gives a complete lesson on Middle 


America—its countries, people and their 
culture. At the same time it tells the 
history of the banana from planting to 
arrival on your students’ table. 


All films are loaned to you FREE OF CHARGE— 
you pay only the parcel post, to and from the 
nearest exchange. And you can be sure that each 
showing will be a worthwhile experience for your 
pupils 


Reserve your showings of these free loan 
— sound films today. Use the coupon 
elow. 
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INSTITUTE OF 
VISUAL COMMUNICATION, INC. 
40 East 49th St.. New York 17, N. Y. 


TITLE 


WONDERFUL 
WORLD 
OF TRAINS | 


POWERING | 
AMERICA'S | 
PROGRESS | 


THE ORANGE—| 
FRUIT OF LIFE 


JOURNEY TO 
BANANA LAND 


Alternate 














C) Send complete list of films for our 


P.T.A. 
[) Send Catalog of School Films. 
NAME 
STREET 
cITY STATE 
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STEPS TO BETTER 
ENGLISH 


1. ADVENTURES IN WORDS — De- 
tecting origins and shades of 
meaning 

2. ADVENTURES IN COMMUNICAT- 
ING —Writing effective sen- 
tences of varied types 
3. VERBS AND PRONOUNS — Spot- 
checking the most common 
errors in speaking and writing 
4. WRITING AND REVISING—A 13- 
year-old boy writing about Grand- 
father’s farm 
| 5. NEWS WRITING—Observing facts 
and reporting them objectively 
| 6. COMPOSITION — Outlining and 
writing coherently at 9th grade 
| level 


7. SENTENCE STRUCTURE, WITH 
DIAGRAMS —Learning the rules 


Coordinated Series 
7 Sets—34 Titles 
COLOR FILMSTRIPS 





























| Write for effective sentence engi- 
for neering 
Previews 


432 Park Avenue South 
New York 16, N. Y. | 


\ FILMSTRIP Hous 














4 CHARTWELL HOUSE AIDS 


n the field of physical education 6 *; 
and recreation: mm 
1 wo \‘y 

e “\ = 


The RICHARD G. KRAUS Selections 


The most effective records for instruction in FOLK DANCE, SQUARE 
DANCE, and SOCIAL DANCE. Chosen by a nationally known education- 
al specialist from the offerings of educational record producers. (Elem.., 


H.S., Coll., Ad.) 
2. <i Ale 


The BASIC RHYTHMS Program 


Special gymnastic exercises with music, to improve students’ balance and 
movements in daily life activities, are presented in the Ainsworth-Evans 


BASIC RHYTHMS Book and Record Album. (H.S., Coll., Ad./ 


| 3. 
o\? Bauer-Reed DANCE & PLAY Activities 


Published by Chartwell House in 2 volumes for your convenience and 
economy. Vol for Grades 1-3. Vol. 2 for Grades 4-6. Acclaimed for ex- 
cellence in selection, organization, and clear descriptions of activities 
these books are now in their 7th and 6th printings, respectively. (Elem 


4. 
Evans-Battis CHILDHOOD RHYTHMS 


The complete set includes CHILDHOOD RHYTHMS Book by Ruth 
Evans and Emma Battis and 10 related CHILDHOOD RHYTHMS Albums 
by Dr. Evans. The Book contains piano music for each activity and refer 
ences to suitable records in the Albums. (Elem 


O79 
Sor 
yO 


W rite for descriptive literature. No. 61-4. 


CHARTWELL HOUSE, Ine. 
Sox 166. Bowling Green Station, New York 4, New York 
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MEIERHENRY— 

I think an addi- 
tional advantage 
we haven't exploit- 
ed is the help par- 
ents can give us. I 





was in a school in 
California in a new 
community where 
the mothers bicy- 
cled into the AV 
center to cut out 
the materials and 
mount pictures, 





rpowers—I would like to tell you what our PTA has done. Our par- 
ents are given a check-list type of survey in September. On it 


they indicate special interests they have and any particular mate- 
rials they are willing to lend to the school. It’s wonderful. In 
September each year our school has an “Open House,” at which 
time we review with the parents what work will be covered with 
their child during the year, and tell them that anything they 
could help us with or add to would be most appreciated. 


LinpseRc—Can you give us an example of how this works? 


powers—Yes. My fourth grade was involved in a unit on astronomy. 
We went to the file in the central office of our building and con- 
sulted the check lists. We found five parents who were amateur 
astronomers. We discovered that some of them had built their 
own telescopes and were willing to bring them to school. We 
planned a night when these people could come to the school 
grounds. The museum people were contacted and they sent two 
additional people with a slide program to add to the evening. 
The children enjoyed it and the community shared in our ac- 
tivity. The parents stayed to see the slides and joined in the dis- 
cussion following them. 


pate—I'd like to hear Miss McMahan tell what she would do in a 
school not already organized as yours is, Miss Powers. How could 
the teachers get together and do this? 


mc MAHAN—First of all, I think teachers in a school of this kind 
should make the best possible use of any materials available. 
They could get together and work out a field-trip and resource- 
person guide for their community. They could encourage chil- 
dren to bring in objects, specimens, and models for a school or 
classroom museum. Much learning comes out of collecting, 
identifying, and doing research on materials of this sort! They 
could identify some of their teaching objectives and determine 
what simple, inexpensive materials—flannelboards, arithmetic 
objects, and so on—could be made that would help them in 
achieving these purposes. They could share ideas about effective 
techniques they had found in using simple audio-visual devices. 
Teachers who are enthusiastic about audio-visual materials and 
who are using well the simple things that they have are much 
more apt to be given funds for procuring the more expensive 
equipment and devices that they want so much to use in their 
classrooms. 


pate—There are lots of schools with ten or fifteen teachers under 
a single principal where they are not organized audio-visually in 
any way. Suppose a principal, or one of the teachers, or a com- 
mittee of teachers called on you for assistance. What would you 
tell them to do? 


mc mAHAN—Well, first I think it would be fine if they could have 
one person in this school who had had some audio-visual training 
in college. If not, perhaps there would be an interested teacher 
who would go after the necessary training. This person might 
then be given the job of coordinator for audio-visual instruction- 
al aids for this me hool, and if possible gZiven some rele ased time. 


He could start by surveying what was available, in equipment 
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Britannica Films 





order from this page 


Now you can have your own classroom screen at no additional cost to you or your 
school. This 40-inch x 40-inch simulated bead screen comes in a handy self-storing 
tube. Sets up in 30 seconds; hangs from picture hook or any wall bracket. A $3.98 
value free with any Filmstrip Series order from this page. But hurry! Offer ends 
June 30, 1961. 




















8420—FO00D 

(Ea. strip approx. 48 fr.) 
Kinds of Food; Where Food 
Comes From; Getting Food 
Ready for Market; Keeping 
Food from Spoiling; The Food 
Store; Food for Good Health. 


C) Series of 6 filmstrips, $36 


8140—ART IN THE 
CLASSROOM 

(Ea. strip approx. 49 fr.) 
We Make Designs with Nee- 
die and Thread; We Work 
with Paper and Scissors; We 
Print Designs and Pictures; 
We Work with Papier Mache; 
We Work with Clay; We 








7680—LIFE ON THE FARM 
(Ea. strip approx. 45 fr.) 
Milking; Gathering Eggs; 
Feeding the Animals; Hay- 
ing; Picking Fruit; Picking 
Vegetables. 


C) Series of 6 filmstrips, $36 


9010—ARITHMETIC FOR 
BEGINNERS, Series | 

(Ea. strip approx. 30 fr.) 
Pedro and His Sheep; Getting 
Acquainted with Numbers; 
How Many?; Let's Play Num 
bers; Recognizing Numbers; 
Taller? Shorter? Larger? 
Smaller? 
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7720—THE SCHOOL 
COMMINITY 

Ea. strip approx. 45 fr.) 
The New Pupil; Our School; 
School Helpers; Our Job in 
School; Part of the Team; 
School Courtesy. 


CD Series of 6 filmstrips, $36 


8120—SHELTER 

Ea. strip approx. 49 fr.) 
Houses of Long Ago; Why We 
Need Houses; Kinds of 
Houses; Tools and Materials 
for Building Houses; Parts of 
a House; Men Who Build Our 
Houses. 





8180—COMMUNITY SERVICE 
Ea. strip approx. 48 fr.) 
Our Library; Our Fire Depart- 
ment; Our Police Depart- 
ment; Our Post Office; Our 
Health Department; Our 
Parks and Playgrounds. 


CD Series of 6 filmstrips, $36 





8080—TRANSPORTATION 

Ea. strip approx. 49 fr.) 
Transportation in the Past; 
Highway Transportation; Rail 
Transportation; Water Trans- 
portation; Air Transporta- 
tion; Travel in Space 


C) Series of 6 filmstrips, $36 











8410—THE EARTH AND ITS 
NEIGHBORS IN SPACE 

(Ea. strip approx. 48 fr.) 
Astronomy Through the 
Ages; Our Earth; The Moon; 
The Sun; The Solar System; 
The Stars. 


CD Series of 6 filmstrips, $36 





8840-—BEGINNING GRAMMAR 
(Es. strip approx. 49 fr 

Words That Name Things; 
Words That Show Action; 


What Is a Sentence?; Words 


Used Instead of Names; 
Words That Describe Things; 
Words Te'ling How, When, 








7480—THE EARTH AND 

ITS WONDERS 

(Ea. strip approx. 50 fr.) 
The Story of Rivers; The 
Story of Underground Water; 
The Story of the Air; The 
Story of Ice and Glaciers; 
The Story of Mountains; The 
Story of Volcanoes. 


[] Series of 6 filmstrips, $36 





3520—LEARNING 

TO USE MAPS 

Ea. strip approx. 47 fr.) 
Reading Directions on Maps; 
Measuring Distances on 
Maps; Locating Places on 


Maps; Reading Physical 
Maps; Reading Political and 





} Series of 6 filmstrips, $36 Where; Using Puncti tion Economic Maps; Studying an 
. h Make Stick Puppets. (C) Series of 6 filmstrips, $36 u ’ Marks; Writing Conversation. Area Through Maps 
: a () Series of 6 filmstrips, $36 (CO Series of 8 filmstrips, $48 C) Series of 6 filmstrips, $36 
pensive 
n their 9020—ARITHMETIC FOR 8320—PRIMARY SCIENCE 8040—SCIENCE AT WORK 
‘ BEGINNERS, Series I! Ea. strip approx. 48 fr.) Ea. strip approx. 49 fr 
(Ea. strip approx. 30 fr.) Night and Day; The Seasons; Magnets; Electricity; Sound; 
As The Tea Party; Duck Eggs Our Weather; The Air; The Light; Machines; Chemical 
s under i The Circus; Roy's Number Earth; The Night Sky *hange 
nally in Friends; The Storekeepers C) Series of 6 filmstrips, $36 C) Series of 6 filmstrips, $36 
“ ' Series of 5 filmstrips, $30 
a com: 
uld you 
ld have My Name. 
raining \ . 
teacher School —— — ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
1 might R - F S 
si Address B ITA N N | A | LM 
ruction- 
d time City Zone State - 1150 Wilmette Avenue, Wilmette, Illinois 
: ' In Canada: Encyclopaedia Britannica Films (Canada) Ltd 
lipmen $ enclosed Bill me. } Bill school. 67 Kipling Avenue South, Toronto, Ontario 
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and materials, and listing these so everyone would know what | BEST MARKS 
was on hand. Then he would get suggestions from the teachers 
as to what else was needed. He could obtain rental film cata- 


ith 
logues and listings of free materials for the teachers to use. He are made wit 


could set up previews in which teachers could evaluate film- 

strips, records, and so on, for purchase. He would try to help 00 LINDB 
teachers get materials when they were needed and where they ® au 
were needed to do a specific teaching job. e ® co 


— . A’ 
LinpbseRc—If a school couldn't give a person released time to do Ma IC marker 
, , . rr ri¢ 
this, could an AV committee of teachers handle the job? 
patented 











th 

reeD—That has happened more than once. More than one school th 
has an audio-visual program today because a teacher took a 

course in summer school, saw the light and the possibility, and as 

went home and did something about it. Very often a good prin- on 

cipal in September will say, “What have been your experiences ty 

this summer?” thus opening up the way for a teacher to share = 

his experiences. In addition to the taking of courses, there are - 

other learning experiences. Teachers often attend the meetings DALE- 

of the Department of Audio-Visual Instruction of the NEA and tir 

the state organizations. Such conferences may give an uninformed pr 

person a realization of the importance of other means of instruc- bi 

tion. go 

| Mac cuLLoOUGH—As classroom teachers read about AV programs, they by 

| become excited about audio-visuals. But they are likely to lose REED- 

their enthusiasm if there is no organization in their school to WwW) 

sustain them. Sometimes an individual teacher must carry the pe 

responsibility for getting some organization. This teacher must br 





take the initiative, not because the principal or supervisor has 


ag 
said there is going to be an audio-visual program but because she £ of 
; ae | ig ah ay cere or tots to teens 


realizes she needs an audio-visual program. How is this individ- “a Panel terial e) 
2 A ‘ Sing simp/e materia 
TAPE THAT COST ual teacher going to start the ball rolling? ) P s gr 





TER LoUw—Last week I had an example of what Don is talking about. f 
A teacher came in and said, “I have heard about audio-visuals Y 6. 
and teaching machines. I talked to my principal and he doesn't ly 


j think they are needed in our school, but I want to find out 
| about them.” What can that teacher do? She, obviously on her maqic m mea Lar® TER | 








own initiative, is trying to improve her instruction without rely- 
ing on the support of a school organization. I am very afraid 


g ‘ ‘ g , " ’ 
SOUNDCRAFT TAPE that this is a common situation in many small schools—the crafts for children of all ages. ti 


initiative often arises from the teacher rather than the adminis- New Speedry® MAGIC a 


| 
WITH THE NEW tration. What kind of advice should be given to that person? | MARKER® folder shows paper- e' 
j i : . ti 

| 


folding, mobiles, 3-dimensional 
FREQUENCY * » - 7 ® s s = = 
i A-4 ADJUSTED Mm | 


Open up a new ae in arts and - 


















construction, sculpture, decora- 
tions, figures, party games and CrP 














greeting cards...all with simple, ri 

around-the-house materials and n 

FORMULATION | Cypher— {| ...Speedry MAGIC MARKER! d 
To set her aims and tl 


DRAW ’ 
WRITE ; 


DESIGNED TO MEET THE UNLIMITED CHALLENGE OF 
THE MOST EXCITING NEW ERA IN RECORDING HISTORY! 







keep firing as long as 
| her shot lasts. There 


















; ar h 
Only years of research... and the most | 18 no specific answer MARK + 
modern and advanced tape manufacturing because situations vary. COLOR 
facilities in the world ... could have per- | oe tes | | ld A 
fected this tape! Soundcraft’s new FA-4 yut at least she shouk r 
Formulation is frequency adjusted to provide be encouraged to go to WATERPROOF 
the superlative sound reproduction demand- | her nearest collece AV PERMANENT ~ 
ed in this exciting era of new discoveries aig ~* -— ; 
and innovations in tape recording. You'll center. The chances Bag I 
hear “highs” as never before ... the full are great that she will e 
frequency spectrum for perhaps the very . os 
a—<e 4 ; find help in sustaining NON. ! 
st time! , lizi } _ PENETRATING 
, ; and realizing her in- | Rn c 
Soundcraft Recording Tape quality now bd ares, 
means you can enjoy greatly improved per- terests. | —— n 
formance from your recorder. Furthermore, 57¢ c 
Soundcraft Tape’s built-in lubrication is | XN — tr 
easy on the delicate recorder heads—assures * ° 
minimum wear and welcome reduction of Insist on the quality- 
maintenance costs. | proved, performance- Pe 
Insist on Soundcraft Tape with the new preferred Speedry > 
FA-4 Formulation before you run another reel | MAGIC MARKER 3 ; 
through your recorder... you'll never settle | . ; a - te ° t 
for inferior sound reproduction again! | tnoserc—In summary, teachers aren’t really performing their func- there is NO substitute! - 
ia tion if they wait around for something to happen so they can | UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED S 
3 move ahead. On the other hand, they can go only so far. Teach- 3 Mel 
REEVES SOUNDCRAFT « CORP ers will go a lot further if there is a supporting AV person and . ‘ 
some kind of school organization to help them. ' 
Great Pasture Rd, Danbury, Conn. @ Chicago: 28 E. Jacks an : ‘ 
Los Angeles. 342 N. LaBrea © Toronto: 700 Weston os Comment from MEAGHER—The entire approach here was certainly 
Y.: 10 E, 52 ST. realistic and the suggestions very concrete, , ‘ 
Send for copy or class quantity 
Comment from KINSELLA—IJ could almost hear battle cries of “Do of "Creative Arts” folders. Write: na 
Not Falter—Victory Can Be Had,” and of course this is the only 
4 { y 
J ’ 4 ME 
| we a SPEEDRY CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC. 


DEPT. Ti-16 RICHMOND HILL 18, N.Y. | 
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THE ROLE OF THE 
AV COORDINATOR 


unpbeRG—Here is a problem posed by a reader: She says that the 
audio-visual specialist in her district was asked to serve on a 
committee charged with building a new science curriculum, The 
AV coordinator refused on the grounds that he was not a cur- 
riculum expert. Instead he offered to supply catalogues and said 
that if he was given a list of desired AV materials, he would see 
that they were purchased. Now how do you all react to that? 


wac CULLOUGH—TI don’t think he is a very good audio-visual person. 
No audio-visual person who understood his role would say he 
wasn’t involved with curriculum. Otherwise he would just be a 
technician, mechanic, or gadgeteer. It seems obvious to me that 
an AV person must also be very familiar with the curriculum. 


pate—The audio-visual specialist has to be sensitive to the objec- 
tives of the school and has to be acquainted with key curriculum 
problems. Otherwise he is merely providing some of the means 
but is not paying any attention to the ends of instruction. Every 
good audio-visual specialist will judge the means of instruction 
by the ends of instruction, 


xe0-—There’s another side to this question, however. If you start 
with what is needed most in a school from an audio-visual stand- 
point, it is to provide the help teachers ask for most, such as 
bringing the machine in, getting the equipment, doing the man- 
agement functions. It doesn’t have to end on this level, but a lot 
of people are appointed as AV coordinators because this need 
exists. Of course many of the persons appointed in this way never 
grow beyond that need—they just take care of the mechanical, 
physical, and management job. This is unfortunate, but you can’t 
overlook these physical needs that every school system must fill 
first if it is going to get audio-visual materials used. This is pure- 
ly management function, 


eR LOUW—Well, I'd like to be a Devil’s Advocate here. Where in 
the school organization do you have a person who is familiar 
with curriculum resources, but who does not allow himself to be 
tied to always operating the equipment? Doesn’t the school need 
a resource person on all knowledge, technology, and research, 
even on psychology, that bears on the improvement of instruc- 
tion? What name do you give this person? Is there a place for 
him in the school organization? 


creHeR—Of course that is what we need and I, too, used to be wor- 
ried about what title he should have. Now I don’t care about the 
name and [| don’t think we need hard-and-fast rules about the 
duties of the AV coordinators, except that they must not consider 
themselves solely as AV equipment persons. They must realize 
that their job also includes helping to interpret the curriculum, 
with the special task of getting materials for a teacher to use in 
her own interpretation. Unless AV persons are ready to help 
interpret, they can’t help teachers get the best materials. If the 
AV person does that, then I’m happy about the role he assumes, 
regardless of title. 


tk Louw—I think you're saying education has a problem of teach- 
ing to teachers this concept of the importance of achieving our 
educational goals. Now what procedures will we use to accom- 
plish this? This is fundamental—it is the starting point. Our edu- 
cational goals should be established without reference to the 
media which will accomplish them. Then, materials, devices, and 
contrivances that are involved should be selected, and somebody 
must follow through and see they are available. 


MC MAHAN—I think an audio-visual person, in order to be most help- 
ful, has to have been a teacher himself. In that way, he under- 
stands teachers’ problems and what they are trying to do about 
the curriculum. He knows firsthand how to help them find the 
materials they can best use in their program. 


MEIERHENRY—I think we need to clarify in our own minds the level 
at which different persons work in education. | am not very 
worried about employing and using uncertified personnel for 
some kinds of jobs. I think we must do it. Perhaps even parents 
can do the routine tasks of mounting pictures, clipping, and filing. 


keeo—Are you suggesting using parents to save money ? 


MEIERHENRY—No, but I believe there is a level of operation where we 
can employ skilled people to be photographers, to print things 











To help you in making a proper, programmed selection 
of 16mm motion pictures under Title 3 of the NDEA, 
Coronet Films has prepared five widely used booklets 
on films in science, mathematics, and modern foreign 
languages. These are available on request at no charge. 


Coronet films have made a major contribution to in- 
struction in the areas covered by NDEA. A special 
script-writing staff—well acquainted with teaching 
problems at all grade levels and working closely with 
leading educators—is continually preparing films suit- 
able for classroom use 


Request these useful booklets to help develop your film 
program under provisions of NDEA. Each by 


lains comple te information on how you may previeu and 


let coun 


purchase these outstanding motion pictures. Simply use 
the coupon or send a list to Coronet Films at the address 
indicated. 


‘ccc er or -- Cer Ee 


| Coronet Films 
Dept. 1-661 @ Coronet Building e Chicago 1, 'Ilinois 


Please send aids to selection of Coronet films in quantities indicated on the list below: 


| ___Catalogue of 1,000 Coronet films 

| ——Catalogue of Science and Arithmetic films N°? 
| ___Correlation chart of 138 Science films 
: __ Catalogue of films for French and Spanish 
. 


School__ 
Address__. 
___Brochure describing the EN CLASSE 
French program City 


FREE MATERIAL 
to help you 
select 

the right 


CORONET 
FILMS 


under Title 3 
of NDEA 


FOR ALL AREAS 

A complete catalogue of more 
than 1,000 Coronet films, including 
more than 650 films related to NDEA, 
Titles 3, 5, 6, and 8—each clearly 
marked as to the NDEA Title which 
applies. 


FOR SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS 


A complete catalogue of science 
and arithmetic films for grades 1-6 
and for high school, containing descrip- 
tions and full purchase information. 


A complete chart of 138 science 
films for grades 4, 5 and 6, show- 
ing exact relationship of files to the 
curriculum by mecns of a master chart 
which correictes each to the appropri- 
ate unit of instruction in thirty widely 
used textbooks. 


FOR MC DERN FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES 


A complete list of films avaiiable 
in French or Spanish, including films 
in the “Vocabulory Enrichment Pro- 
gram" and the “Cortemporary Life 
Series.” 

A brochure describing the EN 
CLASSE program, the new full year 
pupil-participation course for intro- 
ducing conversational French in grades 


3, 4, 5, and 6 
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such as transparencies, or to make dioramas. You don’t neces. 


0 
sarily need to be a teacher to be able to do this. But there is an.|, 6 
other level of operation. This is the specialist who understands! A 


what has to be built into a film or filmstrip, for example, in order}; 
to make it good instructional material. It seems to me that in 
addition to the management of the AV operation—seeing that] 4, 
materials and equipment get to classrooms—teachers should ex.]) {| 
pect to get from the audio-visual specialist some help in curricu|, 4 
lum content and material. She should also be helped to break 





n 
the giggles this down so it is teachable and to illustrate it and visualize it so, j, 
it can be understood by the youngsters. This is a job of under] ], 

Put one little girl together with standing how both teacher and children learn and develop. This} _ 

is the work of the AV specialist. 

something that tickles her funny LINE 
bone—and cut comes the purest, Linoser¢—An excellent summary. Do we all agree? * 
merriest of sounds. Comment from MEAGHER—I felt Dr. Meierhenry’s summary to be}, 
a rather thrilling definition of my job. I think fortunately we | 

We don’t propose there’s any- are gradually pi Pg a A pa hsv who pool pwned: 
thing quite as nice. But we can to the distribution and operation of equipment and materials,| , 
tell you about another kind of I do not look upon myself in such a limited role. ‘ 
purity of sound that’s worth dis- c 
covering. Your next recording on t 


Audiotape. AV MATERIALS FOR | 
Lo gnome den CONCEPTUAL LEARNING? | | 


range, the minimum distortion 
and background noise that make ¥ 


it ideal for music appreciation LinpseR¢—Let’s consider some specific concepts of learning. A teach] « 
classes and wherever the utmost er asks, “For many years schools have used films, filmstrips, and 


SRegp ' , ' ; DAL 
fidelity is essential. Try it. There so forth, to get across factual learning. Do you think that films 








. : Sabir ‘ 
are eight types . . . one exactly | and filmstrips are equally valuable for conceptual learning? Hovw | : 
COHHCHSHE SEES SEES ESESEEEESESE » , 2 ¢ ‘epts deve 2d?” 
° . suited to your next recording. | are concepts developed? 
e s . . . 9 
+  Forlanguage classesand whereverthe § pate—How does the teacher distinguish between fact and concept? 
$s spoken word must be reproduced §& ay . 7 
® clearly and realistically, try economical * LinoseR¢—Maybe you think she shouldn’t. 
t . - e ° * . 
° pr nang ee me as ; ° eraas pate—You’re right. I don’t think she should. It seems to me there ' 
leve/oped t t the special needs . 
. ial adeenen “ ™ & “it speaks for itself” are facts and some of what I know as facts could be in a sense 
. : AUDIO DEVICES INC., 444 Madison Ave., N.Y. 22, N. ¥. unrelated. But the minute you start relating facts to something, 
COP e Creer eeEesereseseeseseees CAEN SHS, Celes Ae, Aiteage: SDE, enaten eee, they tend to become concepts. For example, take the fact that 








Mt. Fujiyama is 12,395 feet high. It doesn’t tend to become a 
concept until you talk about sizes of mountains, where the = 
berline is, snow on a mountain, and a whole series of things. In 
other words, when we take facts and put them together meaning- 
fully, then we get a concept. We shouldn't be dealing with facts 
alone, separate from purpose. Our teaching should be aimed at 
developing concepts. We develop a concept of the international 
date line; we have a concept of the seasons; the rotation of the 
| earth; or a mathematical equation—these concepts are made up | 
of facts, but the facts are focused, 





MEIERHENRY—I think there are crucial points which the teacher may 
not understand and appreciate. First, the experience itself is not 
the essential element. The experience is what the teacher, or the 
youngster, or the two together, undergo to bring together. The 
use which is made of that experience is what is important. 
Being able to put together an isolated group of facts and develop 
a concept isn’t automatic—these facts have to be interrelated. 
The bright child does this pretty much on his own, but for many 
youngsters it has to be a cooperative project, with the teacher 

aes * working with the group of less mature learners. " 





The Califone MASTER 75-TA Tape Recorder 
makes superior master tapes, permits group 
listening on headphones for up to 10 students, through 
speaker for audiences to 500 persons; also serves 

as a P.A. system. Special Tape Counter instantly locates any : 
desired portion of a recording. School net: $349.50, LINDBERG—Can we suggest some specific way in which we can use AV 


. materials to develop creative thinking or problem solving? 
The Califone Listening Corner (12VJ8-9) is a portable I 5 I £ 


transcription player with multiple outlets for 8 sets pate—I'd like to introduce this concept in answering your question. 


In school or college, we develop two kinds of reactions. One is 
imitative reaction—this is the way we learn to speak our own 
language—by imitating someone. There is a tremendous amount 
‘ of imitative reaction in education. But imitative reaction is not 


of earphones, usable independently of the loud- 
speaker. A microphone input enables the Listening 
Corner also to function as a P.A. system. School 
net: $152.00. CUEMASTER, for instant groove 








selection on any record — $12.50 extra. - , 5 ) Oi 
C s x. “> good enough. It needs, where possible, to be transformed to cre- 
Write Dept. IN-6 for full particulars on —- ative inter-reaction. The difficulty with using films, filmstrips, 
these and other Califone instruments priced from $54.95. recordings, and other materials may be that the teacher put* 
emphasis only on what is seen or heard. The child is expected to 
report that he saw this, or that he read that, and so on. If he 
>. i memorizes or recalls this information, it is still only imitative 

m Cc q | ifo n a reaction. But the moment we ask why this happened, what it |‘ 
}}} CORPORATION means, what it has to do with me, what difference it makes, it be- 

LY 5922 BOWCROFT AVE., LOS ANGELES 16, CALIF. comes creative inter-reaction. 


ter LouUW—This is also important. We can either structure this 


FOREMOST MANUFACTURER OF SELECTIVE AUDIO-VISUAL PRODUCTS FOR EDUCATION | necessity to think creatively directly into the learning material, 
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tL neces.| or we can rely on the teacher to do it. The other night a group 
eis an-| of us were talking about what we call the “yup, yup, reaction.” 
‘rstands: As the teacher becomes a better and better presenter of the con- 
n order ient of the curriculum, he gets slicker and slicker, his visuals 
that in] etter and better, but he may also become a poorer and poorer 
ng that] teacher. One of the criticisms sometimes made about films is that 
uld ex-]/ they also are too slick an element of the learning experience. 
curricu. | The student sees it and says “yup, yup, yup,” but he is really 
>» break!) merely agreeing. How can we lick this? One of the ways is the 
ize it oj interrupted film. Sometimes our visual presentations run on too 
under} Jong before the student goes to work. The answer is to interrupt 
yp. This} the presentation of content to allow for student interaction, 

uNnDBERG—Can you summarize this in terms of creative thinking? 

ter LOUw—Yes, when we use words skillfully to present information 
ry to be} or ideas we assume that they have depth in meaning. When we 
tely we prepare an audio-visual presentation we introduce a wealth of 
mselves images that help extend and sharpen meanings. If we measure 
aterials, | 


| the effectiveness of these techniques by determining the ability 
of the student to recall what has been presented we are not 
challenging him to be creative. However, if in the questions in 
the interrupted film we require him to apply the information to 
problems we are then forcing him to be creative in his thinking. 
The creativity is dependent on what kind of work is required 
G ? not just the content of the audio-visual presentation. 
| unpsenc—lIsn’t the depth really in the viewer and the experience 
he brings to the filmstrip? Isn’t it the interaction of the viewer's 
A teach | experience with the filmstrip that brings out the meaning? 
‘ips, and 
vat films 
ig? How | 


pate—Let’s make this specific. Here on the wall is a picture of a 
combine in a wheat field. As I looked at it I said to myself— 
where is it? Is it my home state, North Dakota? Washington? 


oncept? 


ne there 
1 a sense 
mething, 
fact that 
ecome a 
the - 
hings. In 
neaning- 
‘ith facts 
aimed at 
national 
mn of the 


The startling photo of 
made up | 


the wheat field re- 
ferred to by Dr. Dale 





‘her may 
elf is not 
*r, or the 


her. The 


It is obviously a plain. I read into this scene our tremendous 
development in mass production of food. I see in it the fact that 
if this method of harvesting is used all over the world there will 
be fewer people in agriculture. This is what I would mean by 


ip aa thinking about the picture. Each of us could have merely looked 
| — x at that picture as we came into this room, and it might have little 
-rrelated. 


effect on us. But if we started to teach with it, it could have a 


for many great deal of effect. 


> teacher 
tk LoOUW—I'm looking at the picture as a native of Brockport, New 
York. That is where the combine started. So I think about this 
picture as the outcome of a courageous man in Brockport, pound- 


n use AV 


ng? ing in his blacksmith shop and putting a machine together. I 
question. have a totally different frame of reference from you. This shar- 
s. One is ing of frames of reference with response to a stimulus is one of 
our own, the most exciting things that can happen in a classroom. The pic- 


s amount | ture provides the stimulus; the response comes from the viewer. 


on is NO | ye The distinguished philosopher, Alfred North Whitehead, 


ed to cre) used an expression once that I like very much. He talked about 
ilmstrips, “experiences being suffused with suggestiveness.” That picture of 
ther puts the combine is highly suffused with suggestiveness for me. I can 
pected to) cast a halo of suggestive ideas around it. This is what we should 
on. If he think of as we present any pictorial material in the classroom. 
imitative 


unoserg¢é—Once again, Dr. Dale has given us a good summary state- 
ment. The phrase “experiences suffused with suggestiveness” is 
fraught with meaning, and one we can consider to advantage. 


|. what it 
kes, it be- 


‘ture this 
material, 


Comment from MEAGHER—Ade TerLouw emphasized a vital point. 
A producer can structure genuine conceptual learning into any 

















AO OPAQUE 
DELINEASCOPE 


LIGHTER. 
AND BRIGHTER 


AO’s New High Speed Opaque 
Delineascope projects a brighter 
image than any other opaque pro- 
jector. Improved, large-diameter, 
coated projection objective deliv- 
ers a full 145 lumens to screen. You 
have clearer image definition in 
tone, contrast and detail... from 
edge to edge, from corner to cor- 
ner of the screen. And, it’s ligheer 
than ever...only 29 lbs, 


RIGHT SIDE CONVENIENCE | 


— 





New, modern styling and design 
places all adjustments on the right 
side of the instrument...where they 
belong. You operate switch, focus 
knob, opitcal pointer and handy 
roll feed...quickly and easily. Extra 
deep copy platform positions and 
locks instantly at any desired level 
..-accommodates material up to 2% 
inches thick. Every detail has been 
planned for your convenience. 





SERVICEABILITY 


Large hinged access door makes it 
easy to replace bulb and clean re- 
flecting mirrors. All-glass reflecting 
mirrors will not tarnish or deterio- 
rate. AO’s exclusive glass reflecting 
surfaces plus sturdy “unitized” con- 
struction assure projection preci- 
sion that will withstand vigorous 
classroom use. You can be sure that 
your AO Opaque will still produce 
the brightest screen image, even 
after years of service. 





| A . () ti a) pene cond full infogunation on th New | 
ca | paque Delineascope by return mail. 

| ® merican p I © Please have my AO Sales Representative set | 

| Ks) up a demonstration. 

| 








Company — xine | 
| SPENCER Address | 
] INSTRUMENT DIVISION, BUFFALO 15, NEW YORK City Zone State | 





ae eee ee 


IN CANADA write—American Optical Company Canada Ltd., Box 40, Terminal A., Toronto, Ont. 











NEW !! for reading teachers 


A simple phonics course you can 
master in two weeks or less. 

Bring new confidence <1d JOY to 
|| your teaching. Meet the growing 
|| demand for qualified teachers of 
phonics. 


Write now for free information. 


AUDIO-VISUAL 
EDUCATION 


A. J. Foy Cross and Irene F. Cypher 
Up-to-date and complete — equip- 
ment, programs, materials, models, 
sources, TV, etc. 

Spring, 1961 550 pages $7.25 || 

Thomas Y. Crowell Company || Listen & Learn with Phonics 
¢ _ cae Dept. F3 

432 Park Ave. South, New York 16 3746 Park Blvd. Way, Oakland 10, Calif. 
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BEST 
SELLER 


Because 


the B&l Standard Teaching Microscope 


OUT-PERFORMS THEM ALL! 


ALL-TIME 


Only the ST delivers so much real mi- 
croscope at a school budget price. It’s 
standard laboratory size, with optics of 
laboratory microscope quality. No toys, 
these. No makeshift procedures to un- 
learn later. Students learn right, from 
the start, on the most widely accepted 
teaching microscope—proved by years of 


daily use in thousands of schools. 


Because 


the ST Microscope OUTWEARS THEM ALL! 


You've never seen a microscope that’s so 
truly student-proof. The slide floats on 
ball bearings to assure lifetime smooth 
focus. The force-clutch prevents damage 
to focusing assembly and specimens. 
That's the way it is throughout, to with- 
stand the hardest classroom use. Life- 
time Bausch & Lomb guarantee of ma- 
terials and workmanship, with prompt 
service through the nation-wide network 
of qualified B&L dealers. That’s why so 
many educators agree that these are the 


most economical microscopes to buy. 


BAUSCH & LOMB 


Vv 





BAUSCH & LOMB INCORPORATED 

82318 Bousch Street, Rochester 2, N. Y. 

CD I'd tike @ demonstration of ST Microscopes. 

C) Please send ST Brochure D-1074 

C) Send Brochure 0-152 on complete line of 
“Recommended instrumentation for Science 
Teaching.” 


Name 
itie 


Professional 
Adcress 
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AV materials. I find many producers earnestly attempting to do 
this. That puts two responsibilities on us educators—to purchase 
discriminatingly and then to see that we make use of every 
learning device that has been built into the material, 


Comment from KINSELLA—/’m not sure that everyone would agree 
with Mr, TerLouw that a picture can describe a concept more ac- 
curately than words. But he did point out an important point— 
the picture is telling a story rich in meaning. We need to make 
sure the viewing experience is “suffused with suggestiveness.” 


SCHEDULING AND 
VIEWING PROCEDURES 


Linoserc—I have a question from a teacher about viewing pro- 
cedures. Should four fourth grades, for instance, see a film to- 
gether because it is more efficient to have to show it only once? 


MC MAHAN—To me this points up the importance of having an or- 
ganized AV department in a school system. Very often this plan 
of many groups coming together prevails where there is not an 
organized department. A film is brought in, often on a rental 
basis, and in order to justify it economically, the school adminis- 
tration or principal has everybody see it while it is there. In an 
organized AV program, each individual teacher can request the 
material when it best fits into her program. 


LinbseR¢—You don’t feel, for example, that if there were a good 
film on South Africa in the building, and the sixth-graders were 
not studying or likely to be studying South Africa, it would still 
be a good use of their time to let them see this picture? 


Mc MAHAN—No, I couldn’t go along with that. In the total educative 
process we must start with objectives or goals. We must consci- 
entiously remind ourselves that all materials are really secondary 
to them. We can never justify starting with a material, and then 
trying to fit it into what we are doing. 


reeo—I'd like to get back to the question about all the fourth grades 
in the auditorium seeing a film. This teacher doesn’t tell us who 
made the decision and upon what basis it was made. It probably 
was made by an administrator. I believe the teacher must be the 
one to decide whether her group should see the film. 


crpHer—Is there an economic factor involved here? 


mac cuLlousH—Very definitely. In some schools, especially those on 
double sessions, large group showings are almost absolutely nec- 
essary. But the goal is to provide separate classroom experiences 
within budgetary limitations. 

MEIERHENRY—Good economics (and I don’t mean economies) may be 
an increasing factor. Spending the school dollar the best way to 
reach the most children may involve more large group showings. 
























MacCullougk— 
Do you think that the 
children in all four 
classrooms should see 
the film at the same 
time? I don’t. It’s not 
logical to expect that 
children in one class- 
room are reacting the 
same as those in an- 
other. All four grades 
may be studying Ger- 
but different 
highlights arise in each 


many, 
group—special empha- 
sis that would require 
individual treatment of 
the film; or perhaps 
not seeing it at all. 


eS Don MacCullough = 











only $10.95 


40” x 40” 
e Rolls up and down. Neat and at- 
tractive — Light weight. 


Hang it up anywhere. 
Washable — Non-Beaded 


face. 


. Sur- 


e Wide angle viewing. 
e Priced to allow one for each and 
every Classroom. 


7 POPULAR SIZES — 
REASONABLE PRICES 


Write for descriptive literature 
and prices. 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO. 

















P.O. Box 504 Spiceland, Ind. 

















“HAPPY HOUR” Series of 16 sim- 
pie dances, beautifully recorded with 
ull orchestra on four 78 r.p.m, 
records, Widely used and acclaimed 


by schools everywhere. Write for free 
literature on these and other records 
for square, round, mixer, folk and 
ballroom dancing. 
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Windsor Records 











“This is the most wanted book of its kind 
ever to see print.” 
Anne D. Mackey, Chairman 
Department of Physical Education 
Hunter College, New York, N.Y. 


TEACHER’S DANCE HANDBOOK 


No. 1—Kindergarten thru 6th Year 
By KULBITSKY and KALTMAN 

For the first time, an authoritative COMPLETE 
study, analysis, history and method for the grade 
school teacher. Rhythms, Song Plays, Play-Party 
Games, Folk and Square Dances, etc. with back 
ground, teaching suggestions. This outstanding 
book, already adopted by many major cities as 6 
classroom requirement, is also bein used as 6 
basic text by teacher training institutions 


ORDER BY MAIL, only $6.50 Post Paid 


Available only from FOLKRAFT 


11617 Broad St. Newark 6, N.J. 














through the magic of 
Folkways hi-fidelity records. 
Write for free catalogue of 600 albums 
FOLKWAYS RECORDS & SERVICE CORP. 
117 W. 46 St., N.Y. 36, N.Y. 
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IGERTIPS 


CORP. 


LiInDsERG— You're talking about a situation in which you can view 
materials in your classroom. What if you must go to the audi- 
torium to see a film? Would those who wished to go, go? What 
about the others? Many, many teachers have this problem. 


| ter Louw—Let’s make this specific. A fifth grade is going to study 
Alaska. There are four classes of this grade and the teachers 
| are teamed together enough so that they know that next Tuesday 
they are to start the unit. Any good teacher wants her children 
to become involved in what is important. So all four classes go 
to the auditorium on Tuesday and see three films. They’re about 
Alaskan industry, Alaska as a country, and the history of Alaska. 
After they have completed this, the four classes return to their 
own classrooms and engage in discussion based on the general 
overview they have of Alaska. Now they are really going to dig 
in and plan what they would like to learn. What should they re- 
search and study on Alaska? Is this any less efficient than run- 
ning the three films in each classroom separately? Admittedly 
they must return to their rooms before group interaction can 
begin. Is the interval between seeing the group of films and the 
| time the discussion takes place a disadvantage? Or is there some 
advantage in a little delay for the children to formulate their 
thinking on the basis of more considered reaction? 


' pate—I assume that what prevents such an experience from becom- 
ing merely an entertainment, or just a passive experience, is that 
there are things to look for. In other words, will the children 
be asking themselves: What things are we going to study? Why 
should we study it? Some groups will be interested in studying 
different things. I don’t mind this four-class presentation as long 
as each group is adequately prepared for it. As Dr. Meierhenry 
| says, it may be an economical method that we should employ. 
Also, we must realistically recognize that teachers group togeth- 
er. They invite the other grades as a kind of sharing process. If a 
teacher says, “No, I don’t want my fourth grade to go to the 
auditorium to see the film with your grade,” it is like not ac- 
cepting an invitation to a party. Oftentimes teachers are em- 
barrassed about ways to say “I think not.” This is a hazard. 


reeo—This gets back to my point of who makes the decision and 
why. Now if a principal tells the fourth-grade teachers that the 
film is here and assigns the four classes to see it, that is one thing. 
If you have a sharing of experiences, instituted by the teachers, 
and with teachers making individual decisions, it is another. 





ter Louw—Aren’t we identifying one aspect of team teaching? 


LINDBERG¢—We are—and a much more natural and realistic aspect of 

team teaching than that which is being artificially conjured up 
in some parts of the country. Personally, I think there are too 
many times when teachers share because it is the cooperative 

| thing to do and they do not wish to be uncooperative. In some 
cases this may result in a poorer rather than a better program. 


MC MAHAN—Would we agree perhaps that this four-class viewing 
) would work well as motivation at the beginning of a unit? But 
from there on it probably wouldn't be as good an idea because 
the questions that come out of the films would be different in 
each classroom and the groups would have to proceed individually. 


uinpserc—I have an inquiry from a teacher who questions whether 
we should waste the time of the gifted who could be doing more 
creative kinds of research. 


mac CuLLoUGH—I think Miss Powers provides for that in her room 
by letting her children use the same material in different ways. 
The gifted children will view a filmstrip in a more sophisticated 
manner, previewing and discriminating, whereas other children 
who are not as gifted will view it with a less critical eye. 


powers—And then through discussion, many experiences, ideas, and 
reactions on all levels are brought out. 


pate—The gifted child looking at a film with other children would 
have, like more mature people, a greater depth of reaction. This 
wouldn’t mean that the gifted person shouldn't see the film. 
There is also another phase of the problem. All persons have 
some allegiance to groups of smaller and larger sizes, so the 
bright and the less bright members of the family may be devoted 
to the same kinds of activities and must do things together. 
Similarly, when we get into a class of thirty, the gifted and the 
less gifted must learn to do things together in a group of thirty. 
In other words, the gifted, like everyone else, belong to some 
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these are some of the distinguished people 
awaiting a call to visit your classroom 





...and help you, at the flip of a switch, 
bring literature to life for your pupils. 





these famous artists (and many others, too), 


YOURS TO COMMAND in AUDIO TALKING BOOKS 


Imagine the vivid colors of Treasure Island, painted in sound through the dynamic 
delivery of Hans Conried in your classroom! Abraham Lincoln lives in Raymond 
Massey’s readings of his immortal speeches. 

As National School and Library Distributors for the famous library of Audio 
Books, Spencer Press invites you to discover for yourself how learning gains new 
dimensions through these magnificent readings. More than 40 albums (most of 
them in the complete, original text), are now available at Spencer’s School and 
Library discount price. Here is a partial list: 

e Walden—Thoreau e Leaves of Grass—Whitman 
e Tom Sawyer—Twain e Alice in Wonderland—Carroll 


e Lincoln—Writings and 
e Red Badge of Courage—Crane Speeches e Call of the Wild—London 
e Wizard of O.—Baum © Sherlock Holmes—Doyle 


e Treasure Isiand—Stevenson 
SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
To introduce Audio Books to your classroom, we’ll send you a special preview 


record for just 50¢—-readings from Alice in Wonderland, Kipling, Poe—listeni 


time nearly an hour. (Play on any 4-speed record player at 16 RPM.) We’ll also 
send you the complete Audio Books catalog. 


e Just So Stories—Kipling 
e Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde— 
Stevenson 


Just send your name, address, and name of your school, 
and enclose 50¢ in coin. We'll return your 50¢ with your first 
order. Write, today, while our supply lasts. 


‘sp 
a Spencer Press, inc. 
Ps 





School and Library Division, Dept. 1-F 


179 North Michigan Avenue - Chicago 1, Illinois 
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REPRINTS OF THIS 
AUDIO-VISUAL 
SUPPLEMENT ..- 


Reprints of this AV Supplement are available upon request. 
Orders must be received by June 1, 1961, to insure delivery. 


Prices of reprints are: single copy, 20c: ten or more copies to 


one address, 10c each: fifty or more to one address, 8¢ each. 
Payment must accompany all orders. 


Write today to: THE Instructor Dept. AY, Dansville, N.Y. 


——— EO 
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PREE FILMS 


IN COLOR 


and 16mm sound 


Complement your teaching with these 
educational and informative free-loan 
films. Book them now for fall... to 
order, clip this entire ad. 


LIFE TODAY 





[) BEDTIME FOR JANIE 


Janie dreams of new doll clothes 
as the story of King Cotton (from 
plantation to knitted garment) un- 
folds. 

28 mins. Color ___ — 


- EDDIE INCORPORATED 


An excellent case-in-point of how 
free enterprise works. 
30 mins. Color  ——- 


[] THE ETERNAL GEM 


How diamonds are mined in far-off 
Africa and “how painstaking grind- 
ing and cutting reveal their locked- 
in brilliance and lasting fire. 

27 mins. Color or 


4 THE KING WHO CAME 
TO BREAKFAST 


The story of wheat throughout the 
ages and why it's an important part 
of a sensible breakfast. 

17 mins. Color was 


[) TRAIL BLAZERS 
From arctic convoy to seaway proj- 
ect, the story of the rubber tires 
and big wheels of industry. 
1344. mins. Color or 

















PERSONAL HYGIENE 





C 


COMMON ENEMY— 

The Common Cold 

A clever combination of fun, fact 
and fantasy shows the strides being 
made by medical science to ease 
the suffering of cold victims. 

26 mins. Color i 


[] HOW TO CATCH A COLD 
By Walt Disney Productions 
Common sense facts about the 
common cold. 

10 mins. Color __ or 

[] THE STORY OF 
MENSTRUATION 
By Walt Disney Productions 
Suitable for girls from fifth grade 
through high school. 

10 mins. Color __.____ or 








[] MEMBER OF THE FAMILY 


Caring for the family dog. 
26 mins. Color _____ or 











For complete listing of many other films 
ovailable send for free catalog. 


Please schedule FREE LOAN films 
checked above for the first available 
date, and advise. Also, please send: 
1 1961-62 Catalog. 


Neme 


SR eencttene 


Street 


Zone State 


a 


ASSOCIATION FILMS 
Inc. 
347 MADISON AVE. 
NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


BRANCHES: 


Ridgefield, MJ. 
Broad at Eim 


Sen Francisco 3, 
799 Stevenson St 


LaGrange, iil. 
561 Hiligrove Ave. 


Dailies 2, 
11908 Jackson St. 
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group to which they share a loyalty, and they can react with 
greater depth of responsibility, But moving them out of the 
group is not going to be a permanent solution for them, 


LinoseR¢—To sum up our thinking about scheduling and viewing, 


AV instructional materials are there to help us do better the 
things we have in mind to do with boys and girls. Decisions about 
the way they are used should be arrived at by the persons re- 
sponsible for the instruction. There isn’t a set method for the 
use of any audio-visual materials, but rather their mode of use 
will be determined by what the teacher is trying to do at the 
particular time with the situation at hand and the resources that 
are available. 


creHer—In other words, audio-visual materials are not in charge of 


the teacher—the teacher is in charge of the materials, 


Comment from KINSELLA—In the first half of this discussion there 


were some basic disagreements that were never quite resolved. 
Miss McMahan, Miss Powers, and Mr. MacCullough are holding 
out for separate class experiences. Mr. Reed, seconded by Dr. 
Meierhenry and Dr. Dale, sees classes getting together for large 
group experiences as long as teachers are in control of the situ- 
ation. We are beginning to recognize that, for some purposes, 
there may be merit in each. 


Comment from MEAGHER—I agree, but I can see the conflict. If 


we conform strictly to the first group's ideas where would there 
be any place for educational TV programs prepared for many 
groups to see simultaneously? 


BUDGETING AV PURCHASES 


Linosernc—Now for a major consideration. Many teachers have 


raised questions about dollar allocations for both materials and 
equipment. Here’s one in particular. Suppose the funds are 
limited. A film costs a good deal of money. A filmstrip would cost 
much less. Where can they get guidelines—information—about 
how to budget the available dollars? 


Ter LoUW—I am afraid that because of the enrichment philosophy 


(the belief that AV materials are not basic but supplementary) 
behind a great deal of audio-visual materials purchases, teachers 
often fail to think in what area the most improvement is needed, 
or in what area they are doing the poorest job and obviously 
need more materials. But isn’t this the place where they should 
start, instead of setting out to budget a fixed amount of money 
and buying this or that which seems like a nice addition? 


MEIERHENRY—Let’s word the question this way. Can schools afford 


not to use some of these AV materials, even where the budget is 
tight? Suppose pupil costs are running at the rate of $350 or 
$400 a year. A budget of four or five dollars per pupil would 
provide some much needed materials. In terms of the percentage 
of the total cost this is only about 1 percent. Yet the total in- 
crement of learning may be from 30 to 40 percent. Thus, the most 
modest budget must include some money for good AV materials. 


reep—I would like to go further and get away from such terms as 


modest budget. We are assuming that when teachers are in this 
situation they must ingeniously get along with limited or low- 
cost materials. I think that they had better apply their ingenuity 
to finding out how to get decent budgets and how to make par- 
ents, administrators, and boards of education dissatisfied with 
inadequate budgets. Time and time again it has been demon- 
strated that the American people can have anything they really 
want. We, as educators, must increase their wants in education. 


mac cuLtousH—I think many teachers don’t realize that they have a 
strong potential influence on state and local government for this 
sort of thing. What has happened in increased attention to AV 
materials in Florida has been to a large extent the result of the 
efforts of the teachers and their professional organizations, 


MC MAHAN—It’s important to take parents along with this, too. I have 
seen some very fine parent meetings that dealt with why we use 
AV materials. The usual reaction is enthusiasm—parents saying 

that they wish they went to school now, because learning is tak- 

ing place in a much more interesting way. 


reeo—I think it should be a goal that we should provide as good 
equipment in classrooms as housewives require in their kitchens 


NOW AVAILABLE 


FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE 
FELT CUT-OUTS 


for use with 
flannel board 








¢ ENGLISH 
¢ SPANISH 


¢ FRENCH 


Each exciting set includes appropriate 
graphic illustrations along with both 
Spanish and French vocabulary. An 
easy to use illustrated manual contain- 
ing teaching suggestions and ideas, 
sample sentences, grammer and trans- 
lation along with reference to other 
available material, is included with 
each set. Children enjoy learning 
foreign languages and retain what is 
learned longer when they see it. 


SETS AVAILABLE ARE — 





No. 301 The Family $3.95 
No. 302 The Classroom 3.95 
No. 303 The House 3.95 
No. 304 Christmas 3.95 


No. 305 Parts of the Body 3.95 
No. 306 Farm Animals 3.95 


All foreign language sets qualify 
under Title Ili NDEA 





Send for a copy of 
INSTRUCTO’s Visual Aids catalog 
for full details. 


INSTRUCTO PRODUCTS CO. 


| DIV. OF JACRONDA MFG. CO. 


DEPT. 461 « PHILA. 31, PA. 
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—to make our classrooms as efficient to do their job as our 
kitchens are to do theirs. (The average kitchen serves 51% peo- 
ple and the stove and refrigerator cost over $400, Elementary 
classrooms serve 31 children and the special equipment averages 
less than $10.) 


MEIERHENRY—Let me sound one word of caution. Let’s be careful that 
we don’t build obsolescence into our system, because we certainly 
have some technological advances under way which may make it 
undesirable and uneconomical to have AV equipment in every 
room. For example, we now have central ways of distributing 
projection which can still be controlled by the classroom teacher, 
but which has technologists at a given center responsible for see- 
ing that the machine is_ threaded, fed into the closed circuit TV 
system, or that audio tapes are fed through the sound system, 
and so forth. 


crpHeR— That is wonderful to look forward to, but the gap between 
present equipment and adequate equipment is so great that 
obsolescence is hardly to be feared. 


nee0—I know a 70-year-old man still waiting for the automobile to 
be perfected before he buys one! 


unoser¢—A teacher asks for a list of desirable equipment for a 
school, and the specifications. She says, “Suppose I have about 
$300. What should I buy first?” 


crpeHer—I think that a teacher and the AV director should look at 
the school curriculum and decide what is needed in terms of in- 
structional program. They should not take a recipe handed down 
by someone else or from another school. All materials should be 
selected to meet the demands for the goals of a school’s instruc- 
tional program. 


unpseRG—Are purchases sometimes determined, unfortunately, by 
the ability of the teachers to use the equipment? 


crpeHer—Not their actual ability, but what they think they can do. 
I find many teachers adverse to handling anything mechanical. 
I prefer to start them using a display board and mounted pic- 
tures, and then “sneak up” en them with something to use in 
either overhead or opaque projectors which are easy to operate. 


xeeo—I can’t see this at all. It seems to me if a teacher can’t 
operate a projector, she can get a fifth- or sixth-grade child 
to operate it. Children shouldn't be denied the opportunity to 
see projected pictures just because a teacher doesn’t want to 
operate the projector. 


: 


Ter Louw— 
It is rather interesting that the 
i equipment which teachers sup- 
posedly have trouble operating 
in schools is operated in homes 
by children as young as four 
years of age. 


creHer—This is merely a psychological problem. Teachers don’t 
realize until helped to see it that AV equipment is as easy to use 
as the pressure cooker, the vacuum cleaner, and other home 
equipment, 

MC MAHAN—As in the selection of teaching materials, | think if we 
can get teachers interested in the selection of equipment, in get- 
ting the kinds they specify, they are more apt to use them be- 
cause they know what has been purchased and why. 


unosenc—Coming back to the school with the $300, would you care 
to set up some priorities on what you would like to see purchased? 














CENCO 
EDUCATIONAL FILMS 


NEW SCIENTIFIC AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS 
FOR ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


Keeping pace with the rapidly expanding field of education, 
Central Scientific Company announces the formation of a 
new motion picture production unit, Cenco Educational 
Films. David Wisner has been named Executive Producer, 
heading up the organization. 


For over seventy years, Cenco has been a major producer 
of scientific apparatus and has pioneered in the develop- 
ment of quality equipment for both classroom and industry. 
Working in collaboration with the nation's leading edu- 
cators, Cenco now enters another field, motion picture and 
filmstrip production. 


Available currently are two series of films in 16mm color, 
a single feature film in 16mm color and a number of film- 
strips. In production are series on Nuclear Radiation, Heat 
and Cold, and Plane Geometry. 

Information on these films can be obtained through your 
local Cenco sales representative, or write requesting place- 
ment on a special mailing list for the 500-series Audio- 
Visual Booklet. 


CENCO EDUCATIONAL FILMS 


A Division of Cenco Instruments Corporation 
1700— Irving Park Roods Chicago 13, Illinois 





Mountainside, N. J Montreal Santa Clara ee 
Somerville, Mass Toronto les Angeles - 
Birmingham, Ala. Ottawa Vancouver Houston 
Cenco S.A., Breda, The Netherlands Tulsa 











The Instructor SAFETY Charts 





Twenty striking Safety Charts in each of these two new 
portfolios - Safety | and Safety II - stress safety in 
everyday occurrences. Entertaining stick figures illus- 
trate the clear, concise slogans. Their simplicity ensures 
quick attention and easy understanding. Set | features 
safety at school, on the playground, in swimming, and 
from fire. Set Il features slogans that stress safety on 
the street, on the bus or street-car, and when hiking. 


Each set $1.50. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N.Y. 
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Catalog of SOCIAL STUDIES 


GEOGRAPHY 


Teaching Aids SCIENCES, HISTORY 


and others 


a today for your copy of FILMS FROM 


brand-new Instructor 
Teaching Aids Catalog. In 
this group of modern 
classroom tools, you'll find 
everything you want to help 








FOR RENTAL OR PURCHASE 

ov your teaching. A post A wide choice of sound films in color and 

oak a i ra Wi ay black & white, about the fascinating land 

“Down Under.” Free illustrated catalog 

F. A. Owen Publishing Co AUSTRALIAN NEWS & INFORMATION BUREAU 
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BESELER 
VU-GRAPH 


oy Teaching 


Operated from the front of a fully lighted 
room the Vu Graph is a teacher’s “electric 
blackboard.” Facing the class at all times, 
the teacher projects what she writes, as 
she writes it. A new word appears on the 
screen the instant she says it. . . step by 
step a problem is solved before the eyes 
of the entire class as she explains it. 
Almost without effort the Vu Graph be- 
comes her “right hand of teaching.” 

To learn about the specific benefits of 
Vu Graph Overhead 
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Projectors for your A | » 
school write for a oe cs | sa tn 
free, “no obliga- 4 | & 4 
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tion... or “Vu 
Graph As An In- 
structional Aid,” 
a free, informative 





booklet written for 
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teachers. et, 
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meierHeNRY—lI think the first pieces of equipment I would like to 
see would be a filmstrip and 2 x 2 slide projector and then a 
tape recorder. 


LinpbseR¢—W hat about a record player? 
MEIERHENRY—F or $300 you can get all three. 


LINDBERG—Suppose a school has a record player in every one of its 
primary grades. Would you say it was equally important to have 
a filmstrip projector? 


MEIERHENRY—I feel teachers could share it—in fact I'd have them 
share the record players, too. 


LINDBERG— You wouldn’t put a record player in every primary grade? 


MEIERHENRY—Not to start with. Filmstrip projectors are inexpensive, 
easy to handle, and that is why I think a teacher should begin 
there. The tape recorder is next because it is to the aural what 
the filmstrip is to the visual, especially when used for reading 
improvement. Then I think the purchase of a motion picture pro- 
jector should take place reasonably soon, for it stimulates dis- 
cussion, analysis. and evaluation, especially with elementary 

children, more easily than some other devices. 


MC MAHAN—Isn’t this a factor—that in purchasing equipment, we 
need materials to use with it, and the filmstrip is cheaper than 


the film? 


reeo—Actually, in terms of availability, records may be more avail- 
able for the teacher to use than filmstrips. The most popular 
equipment in our Rochester schools is the record player—it is 
the kind of equipment they want more of. This is because they 
have huge personal collections and the kids have records at home 
that they can bring and share. 


LINDBERG—I’m not sure our questioning teachers got specific help 
from you, but certainly you have thrown out some guidelines. 


Comment from MEAGHER—To me the point made by Dr. Cypher is 
very vital. Teachers shouldn't look for a formula as to what 
equipment to buy—purchases should be in terms of what is need- 
ed to improve the total program. 


Comment from KINSELLA—Two other ideas impressed me—Mr. 
TerLouw’s point that our limited conception of the purpose of 
AV materials often deprives us of those that would fill a basic 
need and Dr. Meierhenry’s reminder that only 1 percent added 
to the instructional materials budget could make a big difference. 


TEACHING MACHINES AND 
PROGRAMMED INSTRUCTION 


LinbBERC—No discussion of AV equipment and materials would be 
complete without some consideration of programed learning. 


pate—At this point no one knows how much programed learning 
there is going to be, or its exact nature. There is likely to be 
more programed learning in certain areas of the curriculum than 
others. The important thing is that programed learning will not 
replace the teacher, but will re-place some of her present role. 
turning over some of the tedious repetitive jobs to mechanical 
equipment or teaching machines, and thus free her to do activi- 
ties involving creative interaction with her youngsters, such as 
planning, guiding, counseling, stimulating, and motivating. 


Ter LOUW—Does programed learning mean that other teaching de- 
vices such as recorders and projectors will become less used? 


pate—My forecast is that we will have rich introductory presenta- 
tions using all these varied tools, and these experiences will 
often be followed by programed teaching of some sort. But the 
rich experiencing of films, filmstrips, recordings, and the like, 
will be a necessary part of the preliminary phase of programed 
teaching. There is some danger of getting the same kind of ver- 
balistic learning from programed learning that we do from text- 
books, so I see the necessity for balance. 


LinpseR¢—A teacher asks what he can do to experiment for himself. 


reeo—I can give a specific example that happened right here in 
Rochester. Last October I heard about a fifth-grade teacher who 
had built some teaching machines and was using them with his 
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PROJECTION =. 


GUIDE 


An extremely useful guide to anybody 
who is using or considering using any 





type of projection equipment. Covers | yp 


motion picture, silent and sound, slide, 
slide-film, opaque, overhead projec- 
tion for all types of users—schools, 
churches, industry, sales. Covers every 
phase of projection—proper arrange- 
ment of projection facilities, acoustics, 
equipment, screens. Fully illustrated. 
Is a gold mine of valuable information, 
complete, thorough—but easy to un- 
derstand. Fill out coupon for FREE 
Copy—also full speci- 
fications the complete line of } 
Radiant modern projection screens | 
for every need. | 
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8220 N. Austin Ave. 
Morton Grove, Ill. 


World’s Leading Specialists in Fine Screens 
Subsidiary of United States Hoffman Machinery Corp. | 


IN-661 
RADIANT MANUFAC- 
TURING COMPANY 
8220 N. Austin Ave., 
Morton Grove, Ill. 


Gentlemen: Please 
send me FREE copy of 
the illustrated A. V. 
Projection Guide. Also 
full information on complete line of 
Radiant Projection Screens. 
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| group. On his own initiative he had designed a simple machine 
| with a clip-board arrangement—and he was actually using it, 
with his principal’s approval. He had not waited for the princi- 
pal or the Board of Education to buy him the materials, but had 
scrounged around and got what he needed, and built the whole 
thing himself. This classroom teacher is at least seven months 
| ahead of our school system in regard to teaching machines, 


unpseRc—Should a teacher, seeking to learn about teaching mae 


chines, turn to her audio-visual specialist for guidance? 
pate—Yes. Audio-visual people’s concern with programed learning 
| is represented by the Audio-Visual Communication Review (pub- 

lished quarterly by the Department of Audio-Visual Instruction 
| of the NEA). Today more research on programed teaching is 


appearing in this publication than in any other. Especially in 
the area of equipment, AV personnel are best fitted to handle 
many of the phases of the jobs of selection and evaluation. I 
would not spread it out too neatly—say they had to take over the 
| job—but they are well able to handle many significant phases 
| of both policy making and administration in this new field. 


unoseRG—A principal asks how near is programed learning ready 
for elementary school use? 


pate—If we are talking about programing the kinds of materials we 
already have, such as the arithmetic in the present textbooks, 
we're pretty close. We are at the point where schools are already 

| starting to use some of these programs. But we are a long way 
from a situation where the teaching day will be structured on 
programed learning. 


investigate what kinds of things we can do best, and what the 
children do effectively in large groups, versus small groups. 


AL we MAHAN—A great deal more research must be done. We need to 


ter LOUW—Dr. Eugene Gallenter, a pioneer in automated instruction, 
is interested in developing a family of instructional resources 
to be integrated with a teaching machine course. These resources 
would include motion pictures, filmstrips, pictures, recordings, 
role-playing situations and the like. He feels that such a program 
could achieve depth and intensity in the learning experiences 


anybody : ; : 3 ! 
not possible with any of these media as a solitary performer. 





sing any 
- Covers |woserc—Is the principal use of the teaching machine for rote or 
nd, slide, 

projec- 
_schools, ALE—It is unfair and inaccurate to label programed content as rote 


repetitive material? Or, do you see it as going far beyond this? 


ersevery | Or repetitive material, because we normally think of rote experi- 


arrange- | ences as the same thing presented again and again. Certainly 


.cousties, | this doesn’t happen within well programed learning experiences. 


ustrated. | | would say, however, that programed teaching is likely to come 
rmation, | first in those areas which are predictable and systemized, For 
y to un- | example, our number system is predictable. Its learnings are 
r FREE | systematic in the sense that one builds on the other, as a series 
1, speci- | of concepts. In arithmetic we may be doing this type of pro- 
line of } gramed teaching relatively soon, It may happen in language too. 







screens | In certain areas—such as spelling and grammar, we will soon do 
| some programed teaching. 
POWERS— 
Breaking the material in- 
» Screens to small steps will be a 
shinery Corp. major problem, it seems 
meer eI to me. In my class, for 
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any | times when a simple ex- 
nAve, ff ; 
ill. | | planation or the most ele- 
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An Overhead Projector is only as Valuable as its 


TOTAL USEFULNESS 


in the Classroom 


Available with your Keystone Over- 60° 











head Projector—at reasonable cost— 
are these prepared materials: 

1. Science Transparencies—a splen- 
did series of standard (314 
* 4 in.) slides on Biology, 
Elementary Science, Gener- 
al Science, Physics, Health. 

2. Social Studies 
Transparencies, stan- 
dard size, 314 4 in. 

3. Map Slides, 31, - 
x 4 in, ae 








Why have a 
Projector 

: that does less? 

4. Polaroid Transparencies, 314 X 4 in. 


5. Tachistoslides for teaching Reading, Music, Typewriting, 
Shorthand, Arithmetic, and Foreign Languages. 

6. PRACTICAL USABLE Handmade Slides and Transparency 
Materials. Etched Glass Slides used with ordinary lead pencil. 

7. And Other Uses—projection of 2 in. and 214 in. Slides, Strip 
Film, Microscopic Slides, Tachistoscopic Slides. 


In Your Own Classroom, have a demonstration of all these uses. 
Write to KEYSTONE VIEW CoO., Meadville, Pa. since 1892, Produ- 


cers of Superior Visual Aids. 


You meet EVERY need of group instruction with the 


KEYSTONE Overhead Projector 








Dr. IRENE CYPHER, Associate Professor of Education at New York UNIVERSITY, 
past-President of the METROPOLITAN AUDIO VISUAL ASSOCIATION, and A-V Editor of 
INSTRUCTOR Magazine, demonstrates the unique advantages of the NORELCO 
‘Continental’ Tape Re cokdler toa group of student teachers at N.Y.U. Selection of the 
NORELCO for inclusion in the exhibits in N.Y.U.’s “Model Classroom” was based upon 
performance standards of fidelity, reliability, versatility and functional simplicity. 
The NORELCO ‘Continental’ is a product of North American Philips Co., Ine., High 
Fidelity Products Division, Dept. IN6, 230 Duffy Ave., Hicksville, L. 1., New York. 
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ANIMAL LIFE 
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PATHE NEWS CAMERAS 
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EDUCATIONAL FILM DIVISION F aa E i 


245 West 55 Street 
New York 19, N.Y. ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES 




















AT LAST... 


a definitive text on the Overhead Projector. A 
book written to stimulate truly creative teaching 
with this remarkable Audio-Visual aid. 


Eighty-four pages of lucid, easy-to-read text by 
an expert in Audio-Visuals covering every 
aspect of overhead projection techniques. Each 
page is colorfully illustrated with pertinent 
photographs and art. An outstanding, long- 
needed text that gives you all the important 
ramifications of the what, why, where, when, 
and how of overhead projection. Use handy 
coupon to order your copies, now! 





“Anyone interested in teaching or learning about * An excellent treatment of the entire subject. 
the Overhead Projector certainly wil! find this volume The text is cleor ond understandable . . . the fine il- 
of immecsurable volve to them." lvstrotions . odd so much to the value of the text."* 


R. E. de Kieffer, Director 
Bureau of Audio-Visual Instruction 
University of Colorado 


Herald L. Kooser, Director 
Visual Instruction Service 
lowa Scate University 


HENRY STEWART, Incorporated 

210 Ellicott Street 

Buffalo 3, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: 

NINN... ciniacemaiiieines copies of OVERHEAD PROJECTION, by Horace C. 
Hartsell, Ph.D., and Wilfred L. Veenendaal, M.S., @ $2.95 each. 


(0 Enclosed is our check for $ 


- 


, payment in full. 
[) Please bill us for total, including postage. 
Name 


Street Addres 
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LinbseER¢—W hat do the machines look like? 

MEIERHENRY—There doesn’t even need to be a machine as such. One 
means is a scrambled book in which the answer is on a different 
page of the book from the question. In the case of some machines 
there is an allotted space where the learner examines the con. 
tent, writes down an answer, presses a key, and then compares his 
own answer with the answer as revealed by the machine. At — 
ent, teaching machines are hardware developed around pro. 
gramed instruction, They display material to the learner and 
reveal the correct response only after the student has made his 
own response and advanced the mechanism. 


TER LOUW—Actually, a film can be designed to function as a teaching} 
machine, One way is to use the motion picture in the role of 
an information frame. In another form the film can direct the 
student to do creative work with pencil and paper and then give 
him information to check his results. 


LINnDBERGC—I am wondering if such procedures take my very personal) 
ity away from me and make me a programed individual? 


crpHeR—No, the gap between group learning and this newer in. 
dividual learning will not necessarily be so marked. Some chil- 
dren learn as a group—going forward together, because they ex. 
perience individualism in learning, even as a part of the group. 
While they are participating in a group activity, they are still 
reacting as individuals. If there comes a point at which they faill 
to go ahead with the group, something is lacking and there must | 
be a way of getting at it immediately. To me programed learning| | 
provides for this individual to get by himself and at a pace that 
meets his needs. This is going to strengthen him because it 
bridges the gap between the individual and the group. 


LinpbseRG—Language laboratories use both audio and visual mate- 
rials. A teacher asks if there are other teaching machines that | 
use both these means of instruction. 


Ter LoUw—There is currently a company on the west coast which 
makes a teaching machine using microfilm that makes it possible 
to present nonverbal information. They have also linked a mo- 
tion picture projector to this device. A manufacturer of elec. 
tronic equipment is using a slide projector tied into a special 
tape recorder for instructing the people doing the assembling. 
These are just a few of many examples of how we are developing 
methods of using, in combination, every type of instructional 
material. 





reeo—W hat is happening to the learner? And this is far more im- 
portant than how the machine looks or works. I think we should 
remind teachers and others to keep their eye on what is happen- 
ing to the learner and to forget how the machine looks, how 
many sentences are being used, or whether it is audio or visual. 
Any learning device must be related to our objectives—what is 
supposed to happen to the learner and whether it is happening 
satisfactorily. If a teacher wants a pupil to learn a certain body of | 
subject matter, and a machine, device, or method efficiently ac- 
complishes this. then it is a good way of doing it. 





LinoseR¢—A teacher asks what is the gain or advantage to the pupil 
in this new type of instruction, 


paie—He is getting an immediate indication of whether he was 
right, rather than waiting like a child in a spelling lesson who 
gets his corrected paper back the next day. 


Linpsen¢—Psychologically is this a strong advantage? 


pate—It is like getting directions—if you are going in the right 
direction, you keep going, but if you are going wrong, then you 
have got to retrace your steps. What the child does with this | 
programed learning is to retrace his steps if his responses show | 
he is getting the wrong idea. 


MEIERHENRY—There is clear evidence that lack of reinforcement is 
one of the shortcomings of a good deal of instruction as it is 
done now. The average youngster will not know for hours, days, 
or perhaps ever, whether he is right or wrong. And there is 
nothing more disturbing or distracting to a learner than to be 
caught in the never-never land of not knowing where he is or 
where he is going. Proper reinforcement is one of the main things 
new learning devices have to contribute to effective instruction. 





Ter Louw—Programing a learning experience, it seems to me, offers 
the possibility of developing a degree of organization of content 
that is beyond the human endurance or capability of the teacher 
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FILMSTRIP 





FASTER 


EASIER 










Perfect in 
Portability! 


Seconds to 
Set Up! 


Wiewtex 


Previewer Sr. 


Fastest, most convenient 
method yet—for desktop preview- 
ing of 35mm filmstrips. Large 7” 
x 9” screen also provides ideal 
direct viewing for individuals or 
small groups and for home study 
or use as filmstrip “textbook.” 
Threads itself instantly. Focuses 
with single knob. 

Only 


$59.50 





Previewer Jr. 


For On-The-Spot hand-held or 
desk-top previewing of filmstrip. 
Operates on A.C. current or bat- 
teries. Simple to thread; sprocket 
advance. Extra-brilliant optical 
screen. 

Mode! I-—For operation 





on A.C. Current only ...... = 5.95 
Model II—For operation 

on A.C. Current and batteries $1 7.95 
Write for Yi 






QUALIFIED FOR PURCHASE 
UNDER RATIONAL DEFENSE 
COUCATION ACT 


illustrated Catalog 


1ewlex. inc. 
3 BROADWAY, HOLBROOK, L. I., N.Y. 


Sef em eNO NS 
In Canada — Anglophoto Ltd., Montreal 








in daily classroom work. It isn’t that the teacher can’t be as 
thorough as a machine program, it’s just that it takes almost 
saintly fortitude to do it day after day. By undertaking this 
chore work, the machine may make it possible to achieve refine- 
ment in our instructional program because it enables the teacher 
to attend to responsibilities that are uniquely human. 


pate—There must be an advantage to justify change. The new 
method must be more efficient, or have some special benefit—in 
time, cost, or satisfaction. It isn’t enough that it does it as well 
as the existing procedure at the same cost. 


Linoser¢—I think you have both allayed teachers’ fears and whetted 
their interests to learn more about this development so currently 
being discussed. 







Comment from MEAGHER— 

I hope no one passes over Mr. TerLouw’s statement about the 
quality of programs-to-come. This is very significant. The real con- 
tribution will come from the totally new program. This takes time, 
money for research, and an adequate testing program. Schools 
should not rush in just to have something other schools have. 
Comment from KINSELLA— 

The balance expressed here is especially encouraging. More than 
one speaker recognized the importance of having both individual 
and group instruction, and of utilizing a variety of equipment and 
materials rather than letting any one emerge to the exclusion of 
others. These are sound procedures—guidelines we all can follow. 


THE ROLE OF THE TEACHER 
IN YEARS AHEAD 





LinobbeRG—An inspired young teacher is looking into the future. 
“What will be my role in the new, exciting days ahead?” 


mc MAHAN—What happens to the teacher in the future will depend 
on the equipment and materials we can develop. If we can free 
her from routine things that a machine can do just as well, then 
the teacher can have time for the more creative types of activities. 


reeo—The role of the teacher in the future is going to be more in 
the direction of diagnosing what experiences the child ought to 
have and then prescribing them. 


pate—We are coming back again to the question of the purpose of 
learning. W hy do we want to dev elop concepts in the elementary 
school? We talk about geographic concepts of longitude and lati- 
tude or north and south. Such concepts have to grow out of con- 
crete experiences they can't be secured any other way. We need 
to make certain that these concrete concepts keep moving into 
more flexible, more general understandings. 


mac cuLtlousH—llow can a teacher be sure she is working toward 


such goals? 


Ter Louw—By having a realistic concept of evaluation. If she is go- 
ing to evaluate by the extent to which the pupil can reproduce 
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FILMSTRIP AND SLIDE 


PROJECT 


BRIGHTER 


SIMPLER 





No Filmstrip 
Sticking! 


Doubles 
Effective Light! 


Student interest perks again and 
again—frame after frame—as you 
teach easier, faster with the 
brighter, sharper virtually “Auto- 
mated” Viewlex V-25-P. It’s the 
simplest to use, most advanced 
combination 35mm filmstrip and 
2”x2” slide projector made. And— 
revolutionary new “Anti-Hesive®” 
aperture plates eliminate filmstrip 
sticking forever! 


Write for FREE Booklet of 
Award Winning Essays on “How 
Audio Visual Aids Make Teach- 
ing and Learning Easier” and 
Viewlex Catalog. 





iewlex. inc. 
3 BROADWAY, HOLBROOK, L. 1, N.Y. 


In Canada — Anglophoto Lid., Montreal 
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“We Learn to Speak and Understand 
FRENCH & SPANISH in Elementary School” 


NEW Tested Class 


Each filmstrip is in FULL-COLOR, 
R.P.M. Recording. Each recording 
extension of the lesson. 


Each lesson is self-contained, and t¢ 
miliar surroundings, employing the 


room Sound Color Filmstrips 


with a 30 minute lesson on a 33!/5 
contains songs, games, and further 


eaches the language in the child's fa- 
successful method of “acquiring the 


foreign tongue" through meaningful experiences and association of 


meaning. 


EACH LESSON (Filmstrip and Record) $8.00 





SET OF 30 TEST PAPERS $1.00 


Six Color Filmstrips with Six 30-Minute Recordings, $48.00. Test Papers 


for 30 children for all 6 lessons .. . 
Please specify language desired 


Unit for Beginners 
Getting Acquainted 
Our Building & Furniture 
Our Tools & Implements 
Our Activities 
Some Arithmetic Experiences 
About Time & Seasons 


FREE with each Unit. 
when ordering. 


Unit A 


Making Introductions 
Inside Our Classrooms 
Using Colors & Tools 
We Practice Doing 
Using Numbers 

Days, Weeks & Months 


Request our foreign language teachers workshop color filmstrip 
REE -..: recording when ordering units for preview or purchase. 





Write for complete catalog 


listing filmstrips in all 
elementary subject areas. 





YOUR LESSON PLAN FILMSTRIPS 


1319 Vine St., Phila. 7, Pa. 
14 Glenwood Ave., Raleigh, N.C. 














NEVER FAIL... 
ZONE YOUR MAIL! 





The Post Office has divided 106 cities into 
postal delivery zones to speed mail delivery. 
if your city has postal zones, be sure to 
include your zone number in your return 
address — after the city, before the state. 
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MICROMATIC 


completely automatic 
sound slidefilm 
projector. 


Sound plus pictures 
add drama to teaching 
methods to provide 
greater student atten- 
tion and retention. The 
MICROMATIC’s fully 
automatic operation as- 
sures perfect synchron- 
ization of sound and 
picture ...keeps stu- 
dent attention focused 
on the lesson—not the 
equipment. Redi-Wind 
film system eliminates 
film rewinding. Quality, 
inherent in all DuKane 
equipment assures 
sharp clear pictures 
and true sound fidelity. 
Enjoy the results of 
increased teaching ef- 
fectiveness...add a 
DuKane teaching ma- 
chine to your program 


For a demonstration write or wire... 


DuKawnNeE CORPORATION 


ST. CHARLES, ILLINOIS 


a facsimile of what was pre- 
sented, then students 
who try to abstract or general- 


those 


ize are going to be very in- 
secure. However, if our teach- 
er evaluates the 
which the student 
to a new situation, she will 


extent to 
responds 


have a reliable measure. 


mc MAHAN—I think that in con- 
nection with concepts teachers 
should take fewer things for 
granted, know 
when we say, “I never saw a 
purple cow,” that these chil- 
dren haven't seen one? | 
think we will increasingly be 
thinking of how to better un- 
derstand children’s concepts 
of different kinds of things 
with which they are working. 
We should try to help these 
concepts grow. 


How do we 


MEIERHENRY—Instructional devices 
may not continue to be pri- 
marily verbal as we now have 
them. I have already seen tape 
fed into a projector which, as 
it moves along, activates the 
projector to focus the next 
slide and wait long enough for 
youngsters to react to it. Pre- 
recorded audio-instruction is 

likely to be geared into all 

kinds of instructional mate- 

rials and equipment to a 

much higher degree than we 

now conceive. 


LINDBERG—Let’s summarize. 


MEIERHENRY—I_ think schools of 
the future will have a climate 
for investigation and research, 
for change and improvement. 


pate—If we are all committed to 
the idea of a rich fulfillment 
for all the people who live in 
this the 
have this same feeling about 


world, teacher will 
all children in her class. My 
definition of communication is 
sharing ideas in a mood of 
mutuality. This mood must 
permeate the whole structure 
of our learning program. 


mac cuLtouGH—I like what Dr. 
Lindberg said about “new. ex- 
citing days ahead.” Vd hope 
that a teacher's role would be 
that of an enthusiastic and 
critical searcher for those new 
and 
techniques which will make 


audio-visual materials 
going to school the most inter- 
esting and exciting part of the 
lives of her pupils. 


MC MAHAN—In order to use mate- 
rials effectively, we need to 


know first, our teaching pur- 
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pose; secondly, our children: 
and third, our materials. This 
| sounds like a big assignment! 
However, if we can remember 
these things in selecting and 
using materials, we can really 
give children a rich education- 
al experience. 





FREE LOAN 


ENRICHMENT LANDMARK 
RECORDS 


Forty Landmark Books, thrillingly 
dramatized on twenty 3314 rpm ree- 
ords, help teachers make _ history 
come alive for upper elementary 
and junior high school students. 


ENRICHMENT DOCUMENTARY 
RECORDS 


Twelve American documents, dra- 
matically presented and simply ex- 
plained on six 3344 rpm records, 
help teachers make history mean- 
ingful for junior and senior high 
school students. 


ENRICHMENT LANDMARK 
FILMSTRIPS 


Eighteen full color, captioned film- 
strips, correlated with Landmark 
Records, offer a complete teaching 
Program. 


Records and strips are used 
separately. 


Free Teachers Guides. 


Teachers can evaluate records and film- 
strips only by hearing and seeing them. 
Therefore, we offer to loan all or a 
selection of the above for two weeks— 
no obligation. 


Free complete, descriptive folder will 


help you make your “On Loan" selec- 
tion. 


Write: 


Enrichment Teaching Materials 
246 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N.Y. 
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Conduct your "Visual Aid Classes” in a 
fully lighted room. Eliminate projector 
noise and sight distraction. 


Lenscreen rear projection holds atten 
tion... allows the taking of notes . . 
facilitates slides or 


supervision while 


films are being shown. 


Gives sharp, clear pictures in black and 
white or full fidelity color. 


There's a Lenscreen to fit your specific 
teaching need. 


Send for the LENSCREEN information 


kit, today. No obligation, of course 


POLACOAT, INCORPORATED 


9714 Conklin Road Biue Ash, Ohio 
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See Montreal and historic Quebec, 
Murray Bay ond Tadoussac. Visit Ste. 
Anne de Beaupré. independent or all- 
expense ... superb food and service 
+++ exciting scenery. 

Frequent Departures from Montreal 


INDEPENDENT CRUISES $75 “P 
3 nights, 2 days, incl. meals and berth. 
Leave 4 to 5 times weekly. 

SS RICHELIEU CRUISES $149.50 “7 
6 days. Steamer your hotel throughout. 
Leave every Mon. A.M. 

The following all-expense, personally 
escorted cruise-tours include all meals, 
sightseeing, transfers, and finest ho- 
tels. Leave Montreal every third day 
MONTREAL-SAGUENAY $142.50 “7 
5 days with stay at Chateau Frontenac. 
TADOUSSAC-SAGUENAY $177.50“? 
7 days—3 days at Hotel Tadoussac, 1 
at Chateau Frontenac. 

ARISTO CRUISES $199.50 “P 


8 days incl. Ritz-Carlton, Manoir 
Richelieu, Chateau Frontenac Hotels. 


U.S. tax extra 
Folders, resérvations from Travel Agents or 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 
759 Victoria Sq., Montreal P. Q. or 

Boston - Chicago - Detroit - New York 
Philadelphia - Toronto, Ont. - Quebec, P. Q. 
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center 
| your 
$ entertainment 
in 


| ROCKEFELLER 
| CENTER iscw von 


| NBC TELEVISION TOUR 


See the behind-the-scenes workings of 
your favorite radio and TV shows on 
this wonderful one hour tour. 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER GUIDED TOUR 
AND CBSERVATION ROOF 
The one hour Guided Tour gives you a 
comprehensive view of the exciting 
highlights of this city within a city. 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER RESTAURANTS 


Enjoy food from any nation—and at 
any price—in the diversified Restau 
rants of Rockefeller Center. 
RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 
The world's largest indoor theatre, with 
its top motion picture and fabulous 
stage shows, is a New York must. 
For free illustrated folder write Dept. R 
Box 491, Radio City Sta., 322 W. 52 St 
N.Y. 19. 
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Anything you can do you 
can do better at AIR CONDI- 
TIONED Tower Isle Hotel. 
Swim, sail, cycle, play ten- 
nis, watch crab-racing till 
the sun goes down — then 
enjoy the native floor- 
shows and dance till the 
sun comes back up. 
Tower Isle was built to 
produce more fun for less 
money. So none of the 
above-mentioned activities 
costs an extra penny. Luxu- 
rious room, gourmet break- 
fast and dinner — all tor 
only $16 a day. 

Tower Isle in romantic Ocho 
Rios, Jamaica, is now just a 
jet hop away — 10 inter- 
national airlines can whisk 
you to Jamaica! Flan to 
spend your vacation at 
Tower Isle — and you don’t 
have to plan on spending 
very much! 


TOWER ISLE HOTEL 


See any travel agent 
U.S. representative Utell International 
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coat menidey viene rane tne. 
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Unites Tour time United nat 
if 
problems—You ha 
out how exciting | yi 
visit the eh am 
Complete, oemeals and sightsee!ng . 
on \ Travel Agent today! Or wrt 
TOURS ™«<. 


o MIAMI, FLA. 


sts Oo nce 


See your loca 


UNIT 
321 SE 2nd St. 
Caribbean Specia 












FLORIDA 


In Fort Lauderdale, 
For a week or a season. Delig 


efficiencies and bedr m Apts all vith rs 


Summer rates. ree Color Bro ir 





The French Leave, 4228 Ocean Dr., 





take French Leave! 


Ft. Lauderdale, Fila. | 


New Detroit-Cleveland Auto 


| aah 

fy SHORT-CUT across Lake Erie 

| Save 180 Miles of Tough Driving! 

} Enjoy Cool Comfort Faster Service 

{ 

j 

; HREW s.s. AQUARAMA 
} Low auto-passenger rates. Ocean liner comfort—beau- 
+ tiful lounges, spacious decks, good food and drinks, 
} dancing and entertainment. Supervised children’s play- 
H room. (Food, refreshment only additional cost). 





—EU RO PE— 


Summer escorted tours: 47 to 61 days in Europe, 
14 to 18 countries, $1245 to $1498. Transat- 
lantic travel by sea, air or combination. Register 
now for June & July departures. For complete 
information write directly to: 


Prot. L. D. Knecht 
KNIGHT TOURS (INS) 





Box 350, Northfield, Minnesota 











MARYLAND 





THE VACATION YOU WANT: 





4a Fishing  () Swimming : 
s Boating  [_) Hunting ' 
gL) Racing (} Camping g 
@ __) Historical Sightseeing 4 
‘ ... THEN “ 
5 “Come See Uc!" & 
-_ 
s 'N MARYLAND «= 
From the mountains of Western Mary- H 
land to the shores of Chesapeake Bay 
B ang the Atlantic Ocean, Maryland 
B offers a vacationing paradise. You 2 
_ it. We'll direct you to it. 6 
Send for FREE Colorful 
a Eel ost] a Come See Us’ Booklet 4 
ata: wee: Bee. Ue me € 
x tate Office ra 
& nen Annapolis, Maryland 


@ Piease rush information on the vaca- 
tion | checked above to: 


Address _ __ ——— 
J —————————= dU «= ' 
Bunmeneeesenewed 
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TRAVEL ELEGANTLY—TRAVEL AQUARAMA f 
1961 Season—July 1st thru Sept. 4th 


For illustrated folder write: 
Michigan-Ohio Navigation 
Company, Dept. IN-6, 1841 
First National Bldg., Detroit 
TICKET OFFICES & DOCKS: 
Detroit-Foot of W. Grand Bivd. 
Cleveland—Foot of W. Third 
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WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Lee House 


4 Blocks from White House 
15th and L Sts.. N.W 


ROOMS WITH BATH FROM $6-25 


Completely Air-Conditioned 
No Charge for Children 
Radio and TV 





EDWARD SHEEHE, mgr, 
District 7-4800 


FREE TELETYPE RESERVATIONS 
FOR ALL ALBERT PICK HOTELS 





77 The French Leave 
78 Knight Tours 
79 Maryland 
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World Book for 
1961 


After the very extensive 1960 
revision that took World Book 
Encyclopedia from 19 to 20 
volumes, we greeted the 1961 set 
with a little skepticism. Every li- 
brarian knows that a strenuous 
revision program is the key to en- 
cyclopedic virility, and resting on 
one’s laurels is strictly taboo. 

The World Book editors report 
that more than a third of the 
1961 pages have been revised, 
and their statistics left me reason- 
ably convinced that the revision 
policy was very much in effect. 
Nevertheless, I have the feeling 
that this was an in-between year 
—a carefully worked-over, tidied 
edition where more spectacular 
past gains were polished up, and 
quiet, yet important, spots were 
redone and refurbished with more 
elaborate illustrations. 

An eye-catcher, and incidental- 
ly an excellently done contribu- 
tion, is the revised article “Pres- 
ident of the United States.” “Vice 
President of the United States” is 
redone, too. John F. Kennedy 
makes his presidential debut with 
fine finesse, but baby John will 
have to wait until the next edition. 

Activity north of the border 
was evidently heavy in Morris 
Jones’s offices this year. Revised 
articles appear on five leading 
Canadian cities—Toronto, Mon- 
treal, Ottawa, Quebec, and Van- 
couver—with new maps. And in 
the C volume Dr. Desmond Pacey 
discusses Canadian Literature in 
a thoroughly revised article that 
seems to have a little different 
flavor from some of the other 
literature treatments. Perhaps 
is because Dr. Pacey is a Cana- 
dian professor of English, but as 
I read the interesting stuff I felt 
that it might well be a CBC 
broadcast! 

Again, this was not the year to 
expect a bold, extensive revision 
on the human body (most of it 
was already done in the 1960 


article, complete with Trans- 
vision) but three specialized arti- 
cles, on Eye, Ear, and Brain, are 
superbly illustrated and written 
with conciseness and clarity. First 
Aid is treated with fervor, but 
this doesn’t interest me as much. 
My Boy and Girl Scout friends 
(who, I’m told, pass their merit- 
badge tests with WB) wouldn't 
agree, but somehow a good arti- 
cle on the eye or brain seems far 
more important to me than a dis- 
cussion on how to stop a bloody 
nose. 

World Book has long prided it- 
self on the Map Index pages that 
accompany each state and prov- 
ince. The 1960 Census figures 
were not ready for the first print- 
ing, so special pages are now go- 
ing to the early buyers to insert, 
and of course, later printings 
have the new figures. I must ad- 
mit that this impressed me as far 
more than a publicity stunt. I feel 
it is typical of World Book policy. 
As a librarian, I am especially 
grateful. 

The article on Latin Literature 
is also revised, but I warn you 
not to look for any mention of 
Winnie Ile Pu. The gentle patri- 
cian A. A. Milne makes the M 
volume with ease, but I’m sure 
World Book will never pooh- 
pooh tradition enough to let him 
appear on the same page with 
Cicero, Horace, or Livy! But this 
is jest rather than judgment, for a 
careful examination of the set can 
only leave one with the conclu- 
sion that World Book is re- 
searched, planned, and edited by 
persons well acquainted with the 
best practices of education; and 
the set provides excellent means 
of implementing the goals of rich 
learning experiences for all your 
elementary and junior high school 
children. G.T.F. 

NoTeE: For additional information on 
prices and terms, write Field Enter- 


prises Corporation, Merchandise Mart 
Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois, 
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PICNIC SANDWICHES 


Sing a song of sandwiches, 
Peanut butter, jam. 
Sing a song of sandwiches, 


Pickle slices, ham. 


Graham crackers, soda crackers, 
Bread cut thick or thin, 

Sliced in half, or quartered, 

A bag to put them in, 


Sing a song of sandwiches, 


About fifteen or twenty. 


What I like the best of all— 


Is plenty! 


—Lillie D, Chaffin 
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The Spirit of Independence 
(Continued from page 58) 


For a moment Elizabeth stood 
quite still, thinking about what her 
mother had just said. Was it her 
imagination or could she really feel 
herself growing a little? Oh, she 
wanted so very much now to grow 
—to have the kind of faith that her 
mother had. 

She knew now why her parents 
worked so hard, caring little that 
they owned so few material posses- 
sions. They were contributing to 
the development of this new coun- 
try in which they lived. They were 
Americans! 

Elizabeth did not know why, but 
quite suddenly, she found herself 
in the street, marching along, 
pounding on her pail with the 
scrubbing brush. Other boys and 
girls fell into step behind her. They 
carried kettles and pails, pounding 
on them with spoons and knives. 
But although the noise was deafen- 
ing, Elizabeth could still hear the 
rapid beat of her own heart which 
seemed so much louder than all the 
other noise. 

“The others do not know,” she 
told herself with a little smile, 
“what it is I’m really celebrating 
today. Certainly my reason is a 
good one. What better reason is 
there to celebrate than the fact that 
I’m an American?” 


Primary Scientists 
(Continued from page 20) 


damp part of the basement. Look 
for a place where it is only partially 
excavated. Here you can keep the 
box of worms, and you can visit it 
occasionally to get some food for 
your garter snake, or for the turtle 
that you wish to keep over the 
winter. 


Other Science Learnings 


In experimenting with magnets, 
you will probably have the children 
try various things in the room to 
see what is attracted to a magnet, 
and what is not. Steam pipes, filing 
cabinets, steel desks, and other 
things made of iron or steel that 
have been in place for years often 
become magnetized. Do not be sur- 
prised if a magnet seems to have 
one pole repelled by the end of the 
radiator, but attracted by the other 
end. These magnetized objects may 
also make magnetic compasses point 
somewhere other than magnetic 
north. 

If your room has no sink, re- 
member that the mop pail in the 
janitor’s closet makes a good tem- 
porary sink. An enameled pail is 
even better, since it is acid resistant 
and you can do simple experiments 
with common chemicals in it. 

Storage space for science equip- 
ment and supplies may be limited 
in your school or in your room. 
Try storing supplies in shoe boxes, 
or in the cardboard boxes in which 
mimeograph paper is shipped. The 
boxes can be piled on top of each 
other over lockers or coat racks, or 
under tables. Properly labeled, you 
can find things quickly and easily 
if you keep materials in the boxes 
by units. Of course, a twenty-seven 
drawer cabinet is still far superior 


for odds and ends, but do not hegj. CHI 
tate to improvise. 

Take a fresh look around you 
own room and the whole building F 
to see how you can make more 
effective use of what you see. The 
tile floor in the corridor makes a 
useful measuring device for mark. ” 
ing off long distances. These same Edw 
corridors, especially if they have} 54 
turns in them, are excellent for ex.| givin 
periments with mirrors. It is far! SU 
more fun to set up a mirror to see} they 
around a turn in the corridor, than | only 
to look at the opposite wall of al thing 
room. ™ happ 

The kitchen, the auditorium, the unju 
boiler room, the halls, the gym. IC 
nasium, the cafeteria, and even the 

parking lot—all can become an im- that 
portant part of the science teaching ,¥i2 





laboratory for the curious. he w 
RI 

that 

Our Changing Flag and 
(Continued from page 49) SA 
were 


CHAIRMAN—The gentleman from | have 
Pennsylvania is recognized. ling 
MEMBER FROM PENNSYLVANIA hat | 4, 
is true, Mr. Chairman, and we too 
should be proud to welcome them| ~~ 
. . Sl 
into our Union as part of the many 
races and creeds that have helped |not 
to make our country great. he 
(Applause.) ihe 
CHAIRMAN—Are we ready to vote? | shot 
(Pause.) Those in favor raise hands. | side 
(All raise hands.) E 
CHAIRMAN—Those opposed. The ‘ple 
motion is carried, and Hawaii will 





ents 
become our fiftieth state. 

* 200 

(Map and flag are adjusted. Cur- the 

tains close.) 

J 

Act IV give 

ANNOUNCER (before curtains)—| § 


Many groups have helped to build | 4M] 
our country from the very be- ‘the 
ginning. Immigrants came to our] sg 
Shores from many lands seeking par 
freedom and opportunity. They| , 
have helped to build our farms and | )j4 
cities and spread our country west- cau 
ward, 
(Behind the curtain, stagehands you 
have set up a backdrop of the New | re 
York City skyline. A girl dressed as} § 
the Statue of Liberty stands on a \6as 
pedestal in front of backdrop. Chil- 
dren stand grouped around her, as 
curtains open.) 
STATUE OF LiBeRTY (recites)— 
“Give me your tired, your poor, | 
Your huddled masses yearning to } 
breathe free, 

The wretched refuse of your teem- | 
ing shore. hu 

Send these, the homeless, tempest- ir 
tost to me, 

I lift my lamp beside the golden f 
door.” ; 

(Children join in singing the 
above as set to music by Irving \s 


h 
Berlin.) | 
. . ; ‘eal \™ 
EpitoriaL Note: For the musical 
numbers in this program, you will /SU 
probably use songs that you have avail- | ¢q 
able in your school. If you do not have & 
those mentioned, and want to get them, 
sources are as follows: pl 


“I’ve Been Wukkin’ on the Railroad” he 
is in Let Voices Ring, and “Battle 
Hymn of the Republic” in The New |S 
American Song Book, both published by | if 
Schmitt, Hall & McC reary Company, 5 
Park Avenue at Sixth Street, Minne- 
apolis 15, Minn. x 

Irving Berlin’s setting for “Give 
Me Your Tired, Your Poor” can be pur 
chased in a choral arrangement from u 
Shawnee Press, East Stroudsburg, Pa § q 








not hes! (HILDREN'S PROBLEMS 


nd your 


building) How a Sixth Grade "finished" the June Story 


ke more 


see. The 


makes a , 
r mark TEACHER: What do you think 


se same |L4win explained to Billy? 
ey have] SARAH: Edwin was wrong for 
t for ex.| giving in to Billy. 
t is far! SUE: He tried to explain that if 
or to see| they didn’t catch the fire when 
lor, than|only the tent was on fire some- 
all of a|:hing more serious could have 
happened. The parents were not 
unjust in making them pay for it. 
even the! JOHN: I think Edwin told Billy 
e an im.|‘hat it was Billy’s fault, but Ed- 
teaching win was to blame, too, because 
he went along with him. 
RICK: Edwin tried to explain 
that his parents had trusted them 
ag and they broke the trust. 
49) SARAH: On the whole, they 
lwere both wrong. Edwin should 
an from |have been mad at Billy for get- 
hing him into trouble, but he 





ium, the 
he gym- 


a—That |wasn’t. He saw he was to blame, 
and we 

too. 
ne them SUE: If want to pla 
he many ; olay es 


e helped |blame, the parents were at fault. 
They should have known where 
\the boys were camping. They 
‘to vote? |should have given it more con- 
se hands. | sideration. 
ERIC: They were all responsi- 
ed. The ble for what happened. The par- 
waii willlents should have known how 
good a camper Billy was before 
they took him along. 

JOHN: Edwin should not have 
given in to Billy. He knew better. 
‘tains)—| SUE: The parents set a bad ex- 

to build |ample by giving in to the boys in 
very be- ‘the first place. 

> to our | SARAH: Maybe that is why the 
seeking |parents cut short the trip. 
y. They | JOHN: I wouldn’t stay in a 
rms and |place if I were the parents be- 
try west: |-ause everybody would know who 
agehands YOU are and that you started the 
the New \"te- 

ressed as) SUE: It really depends on the 
ids on a \case at hand. I think I would 


ted. Cur- 





(See page 32) 


have stayed awhile to teach the 
boys good camping. 

SARAH: I would have given 
them a second chance. 

JOHN: Maybe they couldn't. 
Most of the trips that parents take 
are for the children’s sake rather 
than for the parents. After the 
tent burned maybe they didn’t 
have enough camping gear left. 

SUE: They all could have 
learned from the incident. 

TEACHER: What could they 
have learned? 

SUE: If they were looking into 
the future the thing to do would 
be to teach them all responsibility. 
It is right that they should be given 
the punishment of raising the 
money to buy another tent. 

SARAH: I think in making them 
pay for the tent it would teach 
them a sense of value although a 
tent doesn’t cost too much money. 

RICK: Well, a pup tent costs 
about $14, and if they didn’t 
start the fire, they could have had 
that money themselves. 

suE: Another thing they can 
learn is to limit the area where 
they camp. The parents shouldn't 
let the boys go off too far. 

ERIC: The parents should al- 
ways know where the boys are. 

JOHN: I think the man of the 
family should have asked more 
questions. 

TEACHER: You think this is 
what Edwin would talk over with 
Billy. Why do you think this is 
right? 

JOHN: I think they were getting 
off easy. There could have been 
a bigger fire, much damage could 
have been done, and someone 
might have been hurt. 

SARAH: They should never for- 
get this because it is very serious. 


op. Chil- | 

d her, as 

)— Junior Scientists 

- poor, (Continued from page 21) 

ag i for them outside the room, keeping 

oy More Science Activities only a few on hand for reference? 
If you need distilled water in a Label a box with the title of the 

somnee> hurry, remember the frost on the unit you are teaching. When you 

pes freezing compartment in the finish with the materials, put them 

i igerz 4 i in x. + ahele 

e golden oe refrigerator. It will not the box. In the one labeled 


yield much, but from it you can get 
jenough melted frost to make a 
comparison with tap water for 
hardness tests. 
In addition to the usable equip- 
aa) (ment that is a part of the school 
musica ° . 
you will ;structure, look the buildings over 
1ave avail- |carefully for unused storage space. 
o not have So . : : ‘ and 
‘get them, |80me items of equipment and sup- 
, ‘plies that will not be affected by 
bag heat and dampness can be safely 
The New | Sored in the basement, particularly 
iblished by | if they are used only occasionally. 
Company, N . 4 ; — 
st, Minne- ¢ *Ones and fossils are examples of 
nee science materials that can soon 
, . ee clutter a room, but are needed from 
ment from § time to time as related science units 
sburg, Pa § are covered. Why not find a place 


ging the 
ry Irving | 





e 





“light,” put some mirrors, lenses, 
a flashlight, cardboard tubes for 
simple telescopes, a scientific com- 
pany’s catalogue, the Cornell Sci- 
ence Leaflet on Light, and some 
directions for doing what you just 
finished. Keep this box where an- 
other teacher can use it and con- 
tribute to it. 

Look your building over critical- 
ly to see what new use you can 
make of it and its contents. Per- 
haps you are working in a better 
equipped laboratory than you 
thought. When you find a novel 
use for some part of the building, 
share the idea. It will make some- 
one else’s teaching more rewarding. 





Compton’s for 


1961 


OMPTON’S program of contin- 
C ual expansion and revision 
is very apparent in the 1961 edi- 
tion of Compton's Pictured En- 
cyclopedia. Many examples of 
the latest information are found 
throughout its pages. 

New aerospace developments, 
high in the minds of today’s chil- 
dren, are spelled out in new 
articles pertaining to the many 
phases of earth and space sci- 
ence. Included in this study are 
careers in the air, research and 
development of rocketry, aviation 
navigation, and aerospace fuels. 
Diagrams and photographs are 
used extensively to clarify the in- 
formation for the reader. 

In its advertising program 
Compton pictures its current en- 
cyclopedia as designed and built 
for the Aerospace Age, and it is 
true that the new coverage in 
this entire area is phenomenal. 
The Aerospace article is sup- 
ported by a variety of articles on 
Airplanes, Aviation, and other 
related entries such as Rockets 
and Guided Missiles. It all seems 
very up-to-the-minute and should 
prove to the youthful researcher 
that his old reliable standby is as 
valuable for learning about Aero- 
dynamics as Aeschylus. 

One might wish the editors had 
not felt quite so strongly the need 
to emphasize progress in the sci- 
ence of the space age; but per- 
haps the fine new articles on 
Children’s Literature and on 
Archaeology balance the picture. 

Compton’s recognizes that the 
polar regions of our earth have 
been, and are still being, investi- 
gated. New maps of the Arctic 
and Antarctic regions accompany 
the new articles on both areas. 
Photography, which is becoming 
more important in our lives to- 
day, is also further explored with 
four new articles, and much of 
the technical information can be 
used by fifth- and sixth-graders. 


More and more we are realiz- 
ing the importance of Southeast 
Asia. The 1961 Compton’s in- 
cludes new articles on ten of the 
countries in that area. This is an 
important contribution especially 
for schools where older texts fail 
to supply recent information. 

This reviewer was interested 
in the new treatments of Red 
China, the USSR, and Cuba. In 
keeping with the American tra- 
dition of good reporting, the ar- 
ticles are neutral—rich in facts, 
and eliminating opinions almost 
entirely. From them, your chil- 
dren should be able to draw 
sound conclusions. 

Biographies have been brought 
up to date through the addition 
of several new ones, including 
that of the 35th President of the 
United States, John F. Kennedy. 
There are other new biographies 
—the treatments of Charles de 
Gaulle and Mao Tse-tung seemed 
especially well done. 

The Compton staff, as usual, 
has anticipated the youthful read- 
ers’ interests, the classroom needs, 
and the needs of the library. This 
is especially true in the ever en- 
riched Fact Index, the distinctive 
feature that endears the set to 
long-time Compton’s users. 

In evaluating encyclopedias, it 
seems to this reviewer that atten- 
tion must be given to the set 
whose editors earnestly attempt 
to achieve a sustained program 
of rebuilding and revising. Cer- 
tainly Compton’s has long been 
recognized as a leader in this type 
of continuous revision. 

Owners of the new sets are 
likely to find that Compton’s Pic- 
tured Encyclopedia lives up to 
their expectations and does a 
good job of fulfilling their needs 
both in research and in pleasur- 
able reading. J.L.R. 

Note: For information on prices and 
terms, write F. E. Compton & Company, 


1000 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 
10, Illinois. 
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PACKING 


There’s a vacation trip 
We're ‘most ready to make. 
I'm packing my bag; 

Now what shall I take? 


I can’t leave my ball; 
I can’t leave my train; 
I can’t leave my slicker 
You know it might rain. 


I must take my books 

And my big Teddy bear, 
My clothes and my shoes— 
All the things that I wear. 
I'll want my swim suit, 
And goggles, to see— 
When all these are packed, 
Where will they pack me? 


—Jean Brabham McKinney 
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dren who attended the first two 
enrichment programs. Pupils enter- 
ing junior high had a deeper under- 
standing of math and were able to 
make a better start. All children 
were better equipped to do research 
and make reports. The most strik- 
ing improvement was that the chil- 
dren used their time more wisely. 
There was a deep concern of 
teachers that the talented might feel 


A Summer Program 
for Talented Children 
(Continued from page 22 


The second recommendation is 
to drop the seventh grade from the 
program, because it is felt that 
these children are a little too old to 
take the program without credit. 

The public and parochial schools 
have noticed improvement in chil- 


superior, and even bored with regu- 
lar classroom work, after having 
participated in the program. Teach- 
ers who taught in the summer en- 
richment program, and who also 
teach in the public schools, ob- 
served several children who had 
attended the program. These chil- 
dren added their experience to the 
schoolroom in a natural manner 
which helped to interest classmates. 
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13 ORIGINAL COLONIES 


Delaware South Carolina 
Pennsylvania New Hampshire 
New Jersey Virginia 
Georgia New York 
Connecticut — North Carolina 
Massachusetts Rhode Island 
Maryland 


- & 8.98 








SAVE BLACKBOARD TIME... 


pre-plan with NIFTY teaching aids! | 


for “building” 


Re-use charts year after year! 


With Nifty® Teaching Aids, you can pre-plan assign- 
ments at home or during the summer months... leav- 
ing you more classroom time to devote to individual 
students. Here are just a few of the many Nifty Aids 
that have been developed, used and approved by leading 
educators throughout the country. 

1. NIFTY CHART TABLET. Ideal for permanently 
keeping group or individual stories, poems, standards 
for oral or written expression, problems, science ex- 
periments, activities for all grades and subjects. Con- 
tains 25 sheets of white bond paper, conveniently ruled 
and wire-bound. Punched two holes on top for hanging. 
Size 24” x 32”. Price, $1.70 each. Stock No. 9250. 

2. NIFTY SENTENCE STRIPS. Oak tagboard strips. 
Ruled on one side for manuscript writing... on other 
side for numerals. Excellent for captions and labels... 


DIVISION 
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stories on flannel board or card holder. 
Perfect for reading motivation. Size 3” wide x 24” long. 
Price, $1.15 for package of 100. Stock No. 9760. 

3. NIFTY SENTENCE STRIP ROLL. 
above, except in roll form. 
Cut to any desired length. Size 3” wide x 200’ long. | 
Price, $1.15 per roll. Stock No. 9650. 

Prepare for next semester now. See your Nifty Distrib- 
utor—or for information on the com- 
plete line of Nifty Teaching Aids 
and School Supplies—write to: 


NIFTY MANUFACTURING @) 


Regis (*) 


Box 925, 2110 5th Avenue arm 
Birmingham, Alabama 


Qag Rrr_Sss Tte Use Vw» Ww 


Same as 
“Self-feeds” from middle. 















The teachers gained from 
program in several ways. They 
needed to do extensive research : 


classroom work and to help chil} ‘ 


dren to use their leisure time. They 
found out where to go in the co 
munity for help with special pro, 
ects. They learned not to be afrai 
of educationally talented childre 
and found techniques to use wi 
them. One teacher said, “The e 
perience will help me teach in m 
regular school program.” 

The teachers evaluated the pro 
gram in individual reports at t 
end of the five-week session. All re, 
ports praised the enrichment proj 
gram and the teachers felt honored 
to be a part of it. 

Going a step further, one yer 
er wrote, “For a long time we've 
been helping retarded children, an 
we are just beginning to help the 
educationally talented children 
Now what are we going to do abou 
the average child?” 










A Surprise for Dad | 
(Continued from page 52) | 


Bruce and Betsy and Margar 
and Mike looked at each other 

“Yes,” said Betsy. “I guess w 
have. But we still don’t have any; 
thing to surprise Daddy with. An 
it is only four days until Father 
Day. We have to think of some 
thing!” 

“Have you asked your fath 
what he would like?” asked Mother! 

“No, but I guess he likes to fis 
by himself most of all,” a 
Mike sadly. “And he likes to fi 
with Mr. Phillips and play golf wit) 
Mr. Caldecott and Mr. Herbert.” 

“Wait!” said Margaret excitedly 
“I’ve got an idea! Let’s tell him 
may do exactly what he wants t 
do—not just on Father’s Day, bu 
all week end. We will tell him w| 
won't ask him to play baseball o 
fix the swing or anything at all!” | 

The other children nodded. 

Mother smiled and said, “I think 
that is a very good idea. I think he 
will like a present of doing what he 
wants to do most of all.” 

Margaret and Mike and Bets) 
and Bruce could hardly wait untill 
Saturday. 

“Maybe he will want to see the 
cowboy movie most of all,” said 
Mike, as he and his friend Tom 
walked past the theater the nea 
day. 

“He may want to go on a picnic, | 
thought Margaret to herself as she; 
looked at pictures of food in 2 
magazine. 

“He might want to go to the 
band concert because he does - 
music,” said Betsy as she told her 
best friend about the plan. | 

“Daddy likes animals so maybe 
he will want to go to the zoo, 
Bruce thought as he looked at the 
animals in his picture book. 

Saturday morning finally came 
The children got up before theit 
father. They were eating theif 
breakfast when he came downstaifs 

“Daddy,” began Margaret, “we 
have a Father’s Day present for 
you.” 

“It’s a rather unusual preset, 
but we think you will like it,” con 
tinued Betsy. 

(Continued on page 88) 
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ne Instructor Coupon Service 


CIRCLE CORRESPONDING NUMBER in COUPON 


WHEN YOU VISIT WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Stay at the Pick-Lee House. Send today 
for folder describing this fascinating vaca- 
tion hotel. 


Please send 
the 


JAMAICA TOURIST BOARD. 
me literature about vacationing on 
Island of Jamaica. 


NOW SHOW CLEAR, SHARP MOTION 
PICTURES and filmstrips in classrooms that 
are sunshine bright. Information available 
on the New Wilson rear projection unit 
makes audio-visual instruction as easy as 
opening a book. H. Wilson Corp. 


SRA PRIMARY READING LABORATORIES. 
Grades 2 and 3 illustrated brochure avail- 
able on Science Research Associates read- 
ing laboratories 1b and 1c. Describes readily 
adaptable individualized reading programs 
designed specifically for primary grades. 


INSTITUTE OF VISUAL COMMUNICATION. 
Send complete list of free loan films for 
our P.T.A. 


ECONOMY DRIVING BOOKLET. A 16 page 
booklet fully describing the best way to 
drive more economically. (Renault) 


NORTH AMERICAN PHILIPS CO., INC. 
Send me your illustrated, detailed specifi- 
cation sheet with complete mechanical and 
electrical description and data on the 
Norelco ‘Continental’ 3-speed, portable 
high fidelity tape recorder. 


NEW JAM HANDY FILMSTRIPS and REC- 
ORDS for the study of foreign language in 
the elementary grades. Descriptive liter- 
ature on ‘'French for Elementary Grades."* 


READING LABORATORY GRADES 4, 5, & 6. 
Illustrated brochure available on Science 
Research Associates multilevel Reading 
Laboratory II a, b, & ¢. In boxed sets. De- 
signed for individual reading, regular class- 
room use. 


WHEN YOU VISIT CHICAGO. Send de- 
scriptive literature on the Pick-Congress 
Hotel in Chicago. 


VIEWLEX CATALOG. Complete  informa- 
tion on all Viewlex slide and filmstrip pro- 
jectors, previewers, sight and sound units 
and accessories. 


WESTMINSTER PRESS. Please send me 
your latest catalog of books for Children 
and Youth, including Graded check list 
showing recommendations and recognitions 
by School and Library groups. 


COLONIAL WILLIAMSBURG. Please send 
me descriptive brochure about individual 
visits to Williamsburg. 


READING LABORATORY GRADES 7, 8, & 9. 
Illustrated brochures available on Science 
Research Associates multilevel Reading 
Laboratory Illa. In boxed sets. Designed for 
individualized reading, regular classroom 
use. 


NEW TREASURE CHEST OF AUDIO-VISUAL 
IDEAS. Up-dated edition of famous book- 
let covers lesson planning, film sources, 
training of student projectionists, and many 
other subjects. Free from Victor Animato- 
graph Corporation. 


FOR SITDOWN USE OF OVERHEAD PRO- 
JECTORS. Colorful information on a 16” 
high table on easy rolling 4” casters is 
available. Gives instructor easy access to 
materials normally kept on desk top. Just 
one of a complete line of AV tables from 
H. Wilson Corp. 


“HOW AUDIO VISUAL AIDS MAKE 
TEACHING AND LEARNING EASIER''— 
a free brochure of award winning essays 
from Viewlex, !nc. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA. Please send 
me a copy of your teaching unit, "Seeds 
and their Plants,'' designed to teach an 
appreciation of the growing things in 
nature and their usefulness to mankind. 


TOUR SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
NER GRAY LINE. Please send folder on 
rates and information describing Tanner 
Gray Line Motor Tours to Southern Cali- 
fornia. 


BY TAN- 


SUMMER SCHOOL IN THE BLACK HILLS. 
Bulletin available on fully accredited 
courses. See the Black Hills on planned 
field trips. Conducted by Wheaton College 
at its Black Hills Science Station, 


2! 


22 


23 


26 


27 


FREE and INEXPENSIVE CLASSROOM MATERIALS 


BORROW-BY-MAIL. Dial Finance Company 
will send you complete information about 
Borrow-By-Mail service for teachers, in a 
plain envelope, as described in advertise- 
ment on Page 5. 


TEACH ELEMENTARY FRENCH & SPANISH 
with SVE filmstrips and records. Free liter- 
ature describes individual titles in these 
two sets. Society for Visual Education, Inc. 


KONCEPT-O-GRAPH CO. Please send me 
more information on the new KONCEPT-O- 
GRAPH machine. See ad on Page 62. 


SEE NORTHERN CALIFORNIA BY MOTOR 
TOUR. Send full information and rate 
folder on seeing Northern California by 
San Francisco Gray Line. 


AUDIO EDUCATION, INC. Please send me 
your current catalog, ‘'Stimulate Interest 
with Recordings and Filmstrips." 


SVE SCIENCE FILMSTRIPS for primary and 
middie grades. Free TITLE Ill, NDEA 
Teachers’ Guide describes complete library 


(See advertisement on Page 65) Society 
for Visual Education, Inc. 
FREE SCIENCE BOOK CATALOG. Please 


send me your free catalog of supplementary 
science books for all grade levels. Noble 
and Noble, Publishers, Inc. (See Page 12). 








delivery of items offered, 
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SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 
Mail ALL COUPONS Before August I, 1961 


In order to expedite delivery and make sure that materials offered in this 
section are available, we ask that all coupon offers made during the school 
year, September 1960 through June 1961, be mailed to us by August 1, 
1961. 


If 1960-1961 coupons are mailed to us next fall, we cannot guarantee 


TAPE RECORDING IN EDUCATION. Free 
pamphlets describing: Information-packed 
book on making superior tape recordings; 
Language Arts Recording Tape—new mag- 
netic tape that reproduces the spoken 
word with remarkable fidelity. 


FREE MATERIAL TO GUIDE IN SELECTION 
OF CORONET FILMS. Complete catalogue, 
catalogue of science films, chart of science 
films for grades 4-6, list of films and film- 
strips for foreign languages. 


UNITED STATES BEET SUGAR ASSOCIA- 
TION. Send me free the completely new 
Beet Sugar Kit for middie & upper grades. 


MONEY AT WORK. Please send me a copy 
of your Educations: inse:t on economic 
competence entitled, “‘Money at Work.’ 
(Encyclopaedia Britannica) 


AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY. Free 
Color Brochure $B3525 describes AO's full 
line of Standard and High Speed Opaque 
Projectors (Delineascopes) and accessories. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE STUDY WITH RHEEM 
CALIFONE PHONOGRAPH. Please send 
FREE complete information on foreign lan- 
guage study using Rheem Califone Listen- 
ing Corner and Audio Center Transcription 
playing phonographs. 
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ENRICHMENT TEACHING MATERIALS. 
Please send me information about the new 
ENRICHMENT DOCUMENTARY RECORDS, 
ENRICHMENT LANDMARK RECORDS and 
correlated ENRICHMENT LANDMARK FILM- 
STRIPS and free sample copy of Leads to 
Listening. 


BORROW $190 to $800 BY MAIL. Teach- 
ers may borrow any amount needed—$100 
to $800 in complete privacy and confidence 
BY MAIL. Postal Finance Company—Old 
established company. No payments during 
summer. Information sent in plain envelope. 


BAUSCH & LOMB. Catalog E-152, 
*'Recommended Instrumentation for Science 
Teaching''—complete informative data, 
specifications and classroom applications. 


DUKANE AV EQUIPMENT. Colorful book- 
let lists all DuKane classroom and audi- 
torium filmstrip projectors with and with- 
out synchronized sound. Contains technical 
descriptions. Booklet available entitled 
"Sight and Sound, Look and Listen, See 
and Hear''. See ad Page 82. 


FREE BOOKLET, ‘Creative Arts for Chil- 
dren,"" ideas for classroom art and paper 
sculpture projects using simple materials 
and MAGIC MARKER. Also Bulletin 
"MAGIC MARKER in the School." See ad 
Page 70. (Speedry Chemical Products, Inc.) 


SPENCER-TAYLOR, INC. Please send your 
illustrated booklet on the fine Spencer- 
Taylor Hotels as advertised on Page 11. 


CHARTWELL HOUSE, INC. Please 
me descriptive literature on books, record 
sets and albums in the field of physical 
education and recreation, as advertised on 
Page 68. 


send 


LEARNING FROM LITERATURE. Please 
send me a copy of your Teaching Aid insert 
designed to teach the values of literature 
entitled, ‘Learning from Literature."* (En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica) 


SOCIAL STUDIES — HISTORY TEACHERS 
show the story of how the West was won 
with the SVE filmstrip and record set, 
"Westward Migration.'' Society for Visual 
Education, Inc. 


ELEMENTARY PHYSICAL SCIENCE SERIES. 
Developed in collaboration with Professor 
Albert Baez, Harvey Mudd College, Clare- 
mont, California. Complete information. 
(Encyclopaedia Britannica Films). 


45 


416 


17 


FRENCH LANGUAGE FILMSTRIPS from 
Coronet Films. Free brochure describing 
how teachers with minimum of French can 
teach full year of language in grades 3-5 
with aid of 20 color filmstrips and sound 
on 11 LP records. 


A FREE CIRCULAR ON HANDMADE-LAN- 
TERN SLIDE MATERIALS available through 
Keystone View Company. 


STUDYING SPACE BEYOND THE EARTH. 
Please send me your 8-page teaching guide 
as an aid in our study of space beyond the 
earth. (From F. E. Compton & Company.) 


RHEEM CALiFONE SCHOOL AND CLASS- 
ROOM PHONOGRAPH. Please send your 
catelog of school and classroom phono- 
graphs together with price list. 
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ASSOCIATION FILMS. In addition to the 
FREE LOAN films ordered from your adver- 
tisement on Page 76, please send your New 
and Comprehensive catalog. 


GRAFLEX, INC. Graflex AV Digest—a 48- 
page booklet with 4-color cover containing 
reprints and digests of outstanding audio- 
visual articles which have appeared in 
leading publications during the last three 
years. 


GLORIA AND DAVID SERIES OF LAN- 
GUAGE INSTRUCTION FILMSTRIPS AND 
RECORDS. Information Booklet—Introduc- 
tory Spanish, Intermediate Spanish, Intro- 
ductory French. (Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films). 


MOODY INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE. Please 
send me the free catalog of MIS education- 
al motion pictures and filmstrips. 


RADIANT SCREENS FOR SCHOOL AND 
CLASSROOM. Please send free booklet 
“The Miracle of Lenticular Screens'' and 
brochure on complete Projection Screen 
Line for Audio-Visual use. 


FRENCH, GERMAN OR SPANISH FOR 
CHILDREN. Three separate manuals con- 
tribute toward a solution of what and how 
much Foreign Language should be taught 
in elementary schools. Also, how to teach 
it. Descriptive material available. Jchnsen 
Publishing Co. 


WIRTZ-BOTEL MATHEMATICS TEXTBOOKS 
(Grades 1 through 6)—a program in 
modern mathematics. Complete information. 
(Encyclopaedia Britannica Films). 


PATHE EDUCATIONAL FILMS. Illustrated 
catalogue of 5 to 10 minute films on varied 
subjects: Art, Science, American Heritage, 
U.S. Government, Transportation, Personal 
Histories and Far Away Places selected 
from Pathe's great library of film. 


ILLUSTRATED ELEMENTARY SCIENCE AP- 
PARATUS BULLETIN for TEACHERS. Send 
bulletin ES-6 that suggests many experi- 
ments teachers can use to instruct young 
people in basic science. Includes full infor- 
mation on new Mobile Laboratory. (Central 
Scientific Company) 


AY KITS ON TURKEY, IRAN, PAKISTAN, 
and AFGHANISTAN. Free literature de- 
scribing new AV kits. Kits contain film- 
strips, records, study prints and artifacts 
about art, history, geography and family 
life of each nation. See International Com- 
munications Foundation ad on Page 48. 


A FREE CIRCULAR ON KEYSTONE 
TACHISTOSCOPIC SERVICE AND KEY- 
STONE OVERHEAD PROJECTOR available 
through Keystone View Company. 


LISTINGS CONTINUED ON PAGE 89. 


j-—-—-————————For TEACHERS’ USE only ——————-—~—-—~—-, 


| Circle the number of each item you want. Fill in your name and complete address 
| with street number and postal zone. Mail this coupon in an envelope to: The | 
| ee Coupon Service, Dansville, N.Y. Be sure to include remittance for | 
all items where necessary. | 
| 1 
_ eoeccceccceseee eee eeeeersceees PRINT OR TYPE «+++e A eee meee eeeeereeeeeeeereereeee 
‘on Of RD nccce $0000:060000000060000050050000000080000000000000800 POTTTITITITT TT TTT rere ; 
I city YTTTT TCT TTT TTT Trt e00cece ° ote Zone State $000660b60000008 
| une 1961 OGD cassnsessci o Bes GE GD bk cb dase cccc WR. BR, Be scdeceskons 
| | 
1 7 13 #19 2 31 37 #43 49 #55 61 =«67 
12 & 14 20 26 32 38 44 50 56 62 68 
13 9 15 21 27 33 39 45 Sl 57 63 69] 
14 10 16 22 28 34 40 46 52 58 64 70] 
5 Ill 17 23 29 35 41 47 53 59 #65 
16 12 18 24 30 36 42 48 54 60 66 ; 
BE SURE TO INCLUDE YOUR PAYMENT FOR ITEMS CHECKED BELOW 1 
1 MAKE ALL CHECKS OR MONEY ORDERS PAYABLE TO THE INSTRUCTOR. 
72 $10 «673 $50 «674 $600 6-75 $7.19 ! 
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FIRST 
CLAS 
MAIL 


Letter of the Month 


Dear Miss Owen: A ie A 


Pen pal letters can lead to a sur- 
prising experience. My class in the 
Azores (USAF Dependent Schools) 
decided to make use of The Instructor's 
“Club Exchange” during the last 
school year. We received letters from 
at least thirty schools in the United 
States. 

One teacher from the Phila- 
[= delphia Schools continued 
to write, whereas many others stopped 
after the second round of letters. 
After exchanging letters several times 
with the Philadelphia teacher, we 
traded class pictures and personal 
photographs. 


Both of us must have been 
[= immediately impressed for 
our letters increased. I had planned to 
visit Washington, D.C., and New York 
City upon arrival in the states last 
summer, so I decided to stop in 
Philadelphia also. 

After two months of further 

courting, I married this 
same Philadelphia teacher. This year 
we are touring Europe during vaca- 
tion periods of the Chambley USAF 
Dependent Schools, France, where I 
am a principal. 

Thanks to The Instructor 

for this fine reward. 

Floyd W. Hessler, Paris, France 





* 
Mathematies 


Dear Miss Owen: 

If the Mathematics Supplement is 
still available I would be very happy 
to receive a copy. I realize I am late, 
but I am hoping to secure this to use 
in a college classroom. I enclose 10c. 


Mrs. W. E. Campbell, Minnesota 


Our first printing was so quickly 
exhausted that we have reprinted. 
Although single reprints are 10c, 
ten or more to one address are 5c 
each. Remittance should accompany 
all orders, and they should be 
addressed to The Instructor, Dept. 
MS, Dansville, N.Y. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

Shades of John Fitzgerald Kennedy 
—The Instructor advocating a _ rock- 
ing chair for “reading security” (Apr.. 
p- 70). Aren’t you droll! ... I’ve yet 
to see a school board that would con- 
sider this a justifiable use of the 
school money... . 

Patricia Bryce, California 


Well, Patricia, if JFK is conduct- 
ing the affairs of State in a rocker, 
perhaps your school board will be 
more amenable to the idea, In the 
meantime, perhaps you can pur- 
chase one inexpensively at a second- 
hand shop. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 
We teachers in Philadelphia noted 
with interest your comments on doing 





away with midyear promotions (Apr., 
p. 4). You neglected to say whether 
you think it is a good idea. In this 
age of giving special attention to in- 
dividual differences, many of us con- 
sider this a step backward rather than 
a step forward. So, tell us your 
opinion. Do you favor doing away 
with midyear promotions, yes or no? 
...-We don’t. 

Some Philadelphia Teachers 


School districts that have done 
away with midyear promotions have 
been pleased with the results. The 
Philadelphia decision was made 
after long and careful deliberation, 
and certainly follows the national 
trend. 


Dear Miss Owen: 

If I may poke a little fun at my 
favorite magazine, on page 24 of the 
April Instructor you show a bulletin 
board entitled “Check Your Paper.” 


CHECK YOUR PAPER 
FOR 


TET 


One of the items the child is to check 
is his penmanship. The handwriting 
is absolutely terrible. There isn't a 
correctly formed letter in the bunch. 
. . - Just thought I would kid you a 
little. 

Mary W. Lake, Minnesota 


You have a point, to be sure, but 
our artists, not the authors, are at 
fault. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

Is it too late to say how much the 
long story “Secret Elephants” (Mar.) 
meant to a substitute? I want more! 

Helen M. Martin, California 


* 
The Design Feature 


Dear Miss Owen: 

I just got my mail as I came to 
take the seventh hour (detention for 
the tardies!). I read with pleasure the 
section “Design” (April, p. 29). It 
is so well done, and just what I need 
for a group of Catholic Sisters who 
will be assembled here on April 14 
for a teachers’ meeting. 

Sister M. Roberta, Oklahoma 


seead A super feature that will really 
strengthen good classroom art prac- 

tices, 
Esther Schwartz, Pennsylvania 


The design feature looks like a fine 
idea and one which will go a long way 
in aiding elementary teachers in un- 
derstanding and using design in their 
teaching and living. 

Larry Argiro, New York 
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Teaching Machines 
You Can Make 


(Continued from page 16) 


The student using a partitive or 
scramble book responds to the first 
question, then turns the page of the 
first partition, on which the ques- 
tion was written, to check the an- 
swer or procedure on the opposite 
page of equal size. He then pro- 
ceeds to read the question or prob- 
lem on the second partition, and so 
on, through “the book.” Many 
kinds of testing and teaching can 
be presented in this manner. 

The pupil using the punchboard 
gets an immediate “report” of his 
knowledge because the stylus goes 
through the board when a correct 
response is punched, or is stopped 
short by an incorrect response. 

There are many ways of refining 
the design and construction of the 
punchboard as well as many ways 
to adapt its use to various types of 
subject matter. 

A fourth type of simple teaching 
machine is made of flip cards, and 
resembles the calendar pad. Two 
pairs of wire loops are fastened to 
a wood base about 12” x 8”. The 
loops should be about 4” high and 
spaced about 2” apart. The spacing 
between the pairs of loops will de- 
pend on the size of the base and 
index cards used. The cards should 
be punched so that they can be 
slipped onto the wire loops and 
stacked. Prepare one set of index 
cards so the question and answer 
cards are arranged alternately. A 
second set of cards, showing sug- 
gested procedures, should be alter- 
mated with blank cover cards and 
placed opposite the first stack. The 
procedure cards should match the 
question and answer cards in num- 
ber and sequence. 

The student using this teaching 
device will try to answer the prob- 
lem on the first card. To check his 
answer, he turns the problem card 
over, and finds it on the next card. 
If his answer was correct, he pro- 
ceeds to the next question card. If 
incorrect, he turns a card on the 
opposite stack to get the suggested 
procedure and proper answer. 

There are many ways of utilizing 
such audio-visual equipment as the 
Opaque and overhead projectors 
and tape recorders as teaching ma- 
chines. Tape recorders, which are 
already extensively used in teaching 
language, may be adapted for use 
in other academic areas. Cardboard 
masks may be used in conjunction 
with opaque or overhead projectors 
Filmstrip projectors can also be 
adapted for self-instructional pur- 
poses. These and other methods 
may be used to adapt and utilize 
existing materials so that learning 
will be reinforced through the feed- 
back principle. 

These simple teaching machines 
can be used for enrichment by pu- 
pil and teacher. They can be placed 
on a table to be used by individual 
students for further study in vari- 
ous subject areas. These devices can 
supplement tests, or can be used in 
connection with drill, or study as- 
signments such as rules of language 
usage. For spelling lessons, the 
teacher might dictate the words on 
a tape recorder, allowing suitable 


intervals between words for the 
student to write the word, and 
check his answer as recorded on 
the tape. Other uses can be found 
to enrich individual, group, and 
remedial programs. The research- 
oriented teacher might also use these 
simple teaching machines for some 
action research in the classroom. 

The effectiveness of teaching ma- 
chines, so far, has especially been 
demonstrated with rote material in 
which there are names, facts, and 
dates. Objective-type tests using re- 
call, true-false, and multiple choice 
are perhaps best suited to these 
simpler teaching machines. Recall 
items will measure factual knowl- 
edge of who, what, when, and 
where, and can be adapted to a 
variety of subject areas. Since this 
type of test places more demands 
on the child’s memory, it would be 
important to use it for essential 
facts. True-false items can be useful 
if they are carefully constructed to 
avoid ambiguity. Multiple choice 
can be used to measure interpretive 
ability, to some extent, such as the 
comprehension of a paragraph that 
has been read. 

Ultimately, the “teaching” of 
these “machines” will be no better 
than the programed material devel- 
oped by the teacher for them. Thus, 
the teacher must still assume the 
responsibility for intelligent and 
purposeful planning based on sound 
educational objectives. 


A Surprise for Dad 
(Continued from page 86) 


“Our present is that you can do 
anything you want to do all week 
end,” said Mike. 

“And we won't ask you to do 
anything at all for us,” finished 
Bruce. 

“Well!” said Father. “That is a 
very wonderful present. Now, since 
I will have so much time to myself, 
all I have to do is make up my 
mind about what I would like to do 
for the next two days.” 

It was suddenly very quiet while 
Father thought about this. 

Finally he spoke. “This morning 
I think I'd like to go to the zoo,” 
he said. “I read about some new 
animals they have there and | 
should like to see them. 

“This afternoon I'd like to go to 
a movie. I hear there is a very good 
western at the theater. 

“Tomorrow I'd like to go on a 
picnic. [ am really very hungry for 
some hamburgers and potato chips 
and pop. And tomorrow afternoon 
there is going to be a band concert 
in the park. I'd like to go to that, 
I think.” 

Suddenly Father stopped talking. 
He looked at the children. He 
looked at Mother. Then he said, 
“But these aren’t things I want to 
do by myself. Would any of you 
like to do them with me?” 

Margaret and Mike and Betsy 
and Bruce looked at each other. 
Then they burst out laughing and 
shouted together, “We would!” 

“I would, too!” added Mother. 

“Good!” said Father. And then 
he added, “You know, I guess what 
I want to do most of all for Father's 
Day is to be with my family.” 
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under a sycamore tree, a large water 
moccasin snake dropped into it. Both 
men had their shoes off, so they held 
their feet up as Dr. Phillips reached 
for the oar, intending to lift the snake 
out of the boat. Instead, the oar hit 
the lantern, and out went the light. 
John wondered whether to stay put 
and take chances on the moccasin, or 
jump over and struggle with the 
alligators. Then Dr. Phillips struck a 
match. The moccasin, probably as 
seared as the two men, had taken the 
darkness as an opportunity to slip out 
of the boat. The fishing was resumed, 
but somehow it was a litthe more sub- 
dued! 





| The world around him has always 
| been John’s market. To some he has 
sold The Instructor and our line of 
books and teaching aids, but everyone 
has been a potential customer for his 
warm belief that there is always a pot 
of gold at the end of the rainbow. He 
has had the good fortune to be in the 
right place at the right time—but he 
also knows how to grasp opportunity 
when it knocks. 

Coming home from an NEA con- 
vention at Salt Lake City on the 
Denver and Rio Grande, with P. J. 
Carey, the State Superintendent from 
Wisconsin, he noticed special cars 
fastened to the back of the train, 
| carrying two notable figures and their 
companions. The quiet, rather severe 
character, usually with a cap on his 
head, was James Cox. The gay young 
man sporting a sailor hat was Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt. They had just been 
nominated for President and Vice- 
President at the Democratic Conven- 
tion in San Francisco. As the train 
passed through eastern Utah, slides 
blocked the tracks in both directions, 
leaving it stranded for two days. It is 
highly unlikely that staunch Repub- 
lican Ouderkirk voted for the Cox- 
Roosevelt team, but during those two 
days he learned much about the man 
who twelve years later was to lead 
\this nation. 








One thing distinctive about John 
Quderkirk is his name. Many who 
know him rather well still do not get 


Falking Ot Over 


(Continued from page 4) 


it right. They try Ooderkirk, Outer- 
kirk, Outershirk, and many others. 
Perhaps the best of these variations 
occurred at North Texas State College, 
Denton, Texas, when Dr. Bruce, then 
president, introduced him as Mr. 
Outer Skirt. John loved it, and the 
story spread all over Texas, giving 
him a wonderful introduction any 
place he went. 


In 1935, John was made Field Di- 
rector of our Company. At national 
meetings, his wife, Pearl, generally 
worked with him. Often she stayed at 
the booth while John visited around 
the hall. He worked tirelessly for bet- 
ter practices among exhibitors, giving 
faithful service on the Board of As- 
sociated Exhibitors, to which he had 
been elected. He fought noisy gadgets 
and cheap giveaways with fervor, but 
fought equally hard to get his Com- 
pany a good exhibit spot. 


Locally, this whimsical person is 
much beloved. He is the man who 
arrives at the party with an artificial 
nose, or who surprises his fellow 
Rotarians by pulling off a finger with 
deftness, or who comes to work wear- 
ing a beret. Children, attracted to him 
anyway, are especially charmed when 
he mows the lawn with mosquito net- 
ting on his head. 

John served as Chairman of the 
Citizens’ Committee that fostered our 
new elementary school. He was active, 
too, in the State Citizens’ Committee, 
relinquishing his post only when he 
became a member of our local school 
board, an office which he still holds. 

In a recent trip around the country 
he visited with our representatives. 
One of our younger men, in bidding 
him good-by, expressed the very thing 
that I have been trying to say. 

“You are not a salesman for The 
Instructor,” he declared. “You're a 
symbol.” And that he has been—a 
symbol of better educational practices 
and finer educational materials for 
nearly half a century. 


Wars 2. Qesrean 





Directory of Book Publishers 


(See pages 10, 11, 12, 17, and 42) 


Allyn & Bacon, Inc., Route 9W, Engle- 

} wood Cliffs, NW. 

American Book Co., 55 Fifth Ave., 

| New York 3, N.Y. 

Ballentine Books, Inc., 101 Fifth Ave., 
New York 3, N.Y. 

)Basic Books, Inc., Publishers, 59 Park 
Ave. S., New York 3, N.Y. 

Bookman Associates, Inc., 31 Union 
Sq. W., New York 3, N.Y. 

Childrens Press, Jackson Blvd. & 
Racine Ave., Chicago 7, Ill. 
Columbia University Press, Journalism 

‘ Building, New York 27, N.Y. 
Comstock Pub. Prone terri 124 Roberts 

| Place, Ithaca, N.Y. 

(Coward-McCann, Inc., 210 Madison 
Ave., New York 16, 

John Day Co., Inc., 210 Madison Ave., 
New York 16, N.Y. 

Doubleday & Co., Inc., 575 Madison 

, Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 

|e P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 300 Park Ave., 

/ §., New York 10, N.Y. 

Golden Press, Ene, 630 Fifth Ave., 
New York 20, N.Y. 

Harcourt, Brace & Co., 750 Third Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 

Harper & Brothers, 49 East 33rd St., 
New York 16, N.Y. 

Harvard University Press, 79 Garden 
St., Cambridge 38, Mass. 

D.C. Heath & Co., 285 Columbus Ave., 
Boston 16, Mass. 

Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, Inc., 383 
Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 








Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., Bos- 
ton 7, Mass. 

Interstate, Printers and Publishers, 
_ 19-29 N. Jackson St., Danville, 


Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 501 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 

a ~ priing Co., Menlo Park, 
Calif. 

Little, Brown & Co., 34 Beacon St., 
Boston 6, Mass. 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 
42nd St., New York 36, N.Y. 

Ivan Obolensky, ho 219 E. 61st St., 
New York 21, 

oa; i sbeary, a 15 E. 40th 
St., New York 16, N.Y 

Prentice- Hall, Inc., Route 9W, Engle- 
wood Cliffs, NJ. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 210 Madison 
Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 

Reilly & Lee Co., 64 E. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 4, Il. 

Science Materials Center, Inc., 59 
Fourth Ave., New York 3, N. 

Scott Foresman & Co., Educational 
7;. ee 433 E. Erie St., Chicago 
11, Ill. 

Franklin Watts, Inc., 575 Lexington 
Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 

Whittlesey House. See McGraw-Hill. 

John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, 

World Book Co., Sunnyside Lane & 
. ' ee Tarrytown-on-Hudson, 
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FREE AND INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS 
YOU WILL WANT TO ORDER 


MA D EE re 
ORDER 


The American Civil War—A 
selected reading list containing over 
250 titles of publications relating to 
the Civil War; 24 pages (Supt. of 
Documents, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C.; $.25). 


Americans Abroad, Spokes- 
men for the United States— 
A 48-page booklet which brings to- 
gether a number of questions about 
U.S. policies and attitudes which are 
being asked in other countries, and 
answers them, not “officially,” but by 
outlining the general American point 
of view; excellent for tourists, stu- 
dents, servicemen, and businessmen 
(American Council for Nationalities 
Service, 20 West 40th St.. New York 
18, N.Y.; single copies $.15, ten or 
more $.10 each). 


Bird Migration Map of North 
America—aA full-color wall map, 
42” x 33”, featuring almost 50 differ- 
ent birds; individual maps border the 
map, giving full details of breeding 
ranges, winter range, and migration 


BE SURE TO WRITE TO THE 


EACH CASE. 


routes for 14 particular birds; in- 
cludes a total of 30 large bird illustra- 
tions (Modern Educational Aids, P.O. 
Box 209, Wilmette, Ill.; $2.00 in pro- 
tective mailing tube or $1.50 folded). 


1961 Vacation Reading Kit— 
Contains 24 pieces—a 14” x 22” poster 
and an 11” x 1514” standing poster, 
two 8” x 22” streamers, sixteen slit 
cards, and four shelf tapes; prepared 
by the New York Times (Children’s 
Book Council, Inc., 175 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 10, N.Y.; $2.00; remittance 


should accompany the order—please 
do not send stamps). 
Your Children and _ Their 


Gangs—tThis 34-page booklet pro- 
vides enlightening information on 
“gangs” and their place in youngsiers” 
lives; helps to answer common ques- 
tions by parents as to how they can 
help, guide, or grant freedom to, a 
child in belonging to a group or 
groups of his own choice (Supt. of 
Documents, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C.; $.20). 


ADDRESS GIVEN IN 


DO NOT WRITE TO THE INSTRUCTOR. 





Coupon Service 


Circle Number in Coupon on Page 87 for the below materials. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMSTRIPS. 
Latest Catalogue just released. 


PROJECTION SCREEN HANGS FROM MAP 
HOOKS at chalkboard. Economical, dur- 
able, self-contained, washable. Eliminates 
need for screen stand. Send for free circu- 
lar. Draper V-Projection Screen. See ad 
Page 74. 


“THE USE OF THE VYUGRAPH AS AN IN- 
STRUCTIONAL AID". An informative book- 
let on using the Beseler VuGraph Overhead 
Projectcr to facilitate teaching English, his- 
tory, mathematics, science, and all other 
subjects. 


CUSHMAN & DENISON MFG. CO. Filo 
Master School Bulletin, showing ways a 
teacher can use the Flo-Master Felt Tip 
Pen and Markers. 


REEVES SOUNDCRAFT. Please send litera- 
ture on How to Choose the Right Recording 
Tape and on all Soundcraft Magnetic Tapes 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE. Series of 12 color 
filmstrips and 12 thirty minute LP record- 
ings in both French and Spanish. Modern 
conversational approach—correlated for 
grades 3-6 and designed for use by the 
regular classroom teacher. Your Lesson Plan 
Filmstrips. 


BESELER VU-GRAPH BROCHURE. Iilus- 
trates and gives complete details on all 
Beseler Overhead Projectors. 


NIFTY TEACHING AIDS. For full line cata- 
logue depicting the wide variety of Nifty 
Aids which can be used for presentation 
of all to all grades 


STEREO RECORD MANUFACTURING PROC- 
ESSES. An up-to-date picture story of the 
manufacturing of RCA Victor Records. In- 
cludes latest technical advances in living 
Stereo. 


G8 INSTRUCTO PRODUCTS CO. 
log. 
G9 TURN TEACHING INTO LEARNING. 


informative brochure providing uses for and 
complete details on Beseler Vulyte Opaque 


Projectors. 


7@ FILMSTRIP HOUSE. 
list of Outstanding Audio-Visual Aids. 


Please send 
me a copy of Instructo's Visual Aids Cata- 


Third Annual Check- 





Be Sure to Include Your Remittance for 


All the Following Items. 





Jz PICNIC GAMES FOLDER. Describes 
illustrates 24 balloon games for boys, 


7:8 AUDIO TALKING BOOKS. 


and special preview record, containing 
readings from Alice in Wonderland, Kip- 
ling, Poe, etc.—listening time nearly one 


hour. | enclose 50c, 
credit on my first order. Spencer Press, 


7.4 THE SPIRAL TEACHER PLAN BOOK. Over 


100,000 now in use. Has space for 
tendance records, 


Value $1 
Western Tablet & Stationery Corp. 


~) 
v 


mediate grade use, 
colors Covers 
Energy" 


science from 


postpaid. 
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girls 
and mixed groups. Written by a profession- 
al picnic consultant. Oak Rubber Co.—10c 


Please send 
your complete catalog of 16 RPM records 


returnable to me as 


seating arrangements, 
and daily and weekly planning calendar 
Ideal for organizing your semester's work 
Special introductory price 60c 


COMPLETE SET, HOW AND WHY WON- 
DER BOOKS. Seventeen paperbound books, 
edited by Dr. Paul Blackwood for inter- 
illustrated in four- 
“Atomic 
through "'Weather."’ (See Page 12) 
Noble and Noble Publishers, Inc.—$7.19, 
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ANIMALS 
Ants’ Picnic, The (v erse), June ’61, p. 47 
Beetles (verse), June ’61, p. 47 
Candles for the King’s r- ake (story), Mar. 61, p. 51 
Flies (verse), June *61, 7 
Garden Snake (verse), | 61, p. 46 
Hippopotamus (verse), June ’61, p. 46 
In Our Own Way (verse), May ’61, p. 38 
Missing-Bone Mystery, The (story), June 61, p. 24 
Nancy Brown’s New Friends (story), Mar. ’61, p. 45 
On the Beach (verse), June °61, p. 46 
Oscar (verse), May ’61, p. 39 
Our Bird Friends (article), Apr. °61, pp. 38-39 
Politest Giraffe in Africa, The (story), Apr. 61, p. 41 
Pond in the Park, The (verse), June ’61, p. 47 
Question (verse), June °61, p. 46 
Silent One, The (verse), June °61, p. 47 
Sleepy Oyster (verse), June ’61, p. 47 
Spider, The (verse), June °61, p. 46 
Summer (verse), June ’61, p. 46 


ARBOR DAY 
Celebrate Arbor Day (song), Apr. 61, p. 42 
Shade Trees (verse), May 61, p. 38 


ARITHMETIC—See also Teacher-Tested Ideas 
Arithmetic That Lives (article), Feb. ’61, p. 102 
Content of Elementary School Mathematics, The (arti- 
cle), Mar. ’61, pp. 95-96 


Counting Our Cherries (quiz), Feb. ’61, p. 76 


Grouping for Individualized Instruction (article), Mar. 
61, p. 99 

Gumdrop Crown Helps Number Work (article), Feb. 
61, p. 50 

Kettle of Fudge, A (unit), May ’61, p. 31 

Learning’s Adventure in Mathematics (article), Mar. 


61, pp. 106-108 
Let’s Try Discovery (article), Mar. ’61, p. 94 
Lollipop Fun (quiz), Apr. °61, p. 83 
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Mar. ’61, pp. 97-98 
New :* ie in Mathematics (article), 
p. 93 
New Arithmetic, The 
Bed of Roses, A, May 61, p. 10 
Let’s Guess, Mar. 61, p. 12 
Magic of Wonder, The, Feb. ’61, p. 12 
Method of Science, The, Apr. ’61, p. 10 
Something Old; Something New, June ’61, p. 7 
Problems, Problems (article), Mar. °61, p. 94 
“They Still Forget” (article), Mar. 61, p. 110 
—e Is Teaching (article), Mar. ’61, pp. 102- 
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ART—See also Teacher-Tested Ideas 
Articles 
Burlap, the Fabric of Many Uses, May ’61, p. 48 
Exhibiting a Child’s Art, Mar. ’61, p. 57 
Field Trip with a 5-Ton Ending, May ’61, p. 79 
Our Weather Charts, Mar. ’61, p. 54 
Art Reproductions 
“Alleluia of the Fields’—Alfred Manessier (cover; 
discussion, p. 17), Apr. ’61 
“Painter’s Family, The’’—Henri Matisse (cover; dis- 
cussion, p. 13), May °61 
“Railroad Station, The’—Bernard Buffet (cover; 
discussion, p. 21 ), Mar. ’61 
Construction 
Hints for Hats (party), Feb. °61, p. 65 
Paper Cup Puppets, May ’61, p. 53 
Transitions from Flat to 3-D Figures, June 61, p. 35 
Crafts 
Ceramic Program for Grade Four, Mar. 61, p. 56 
Blueprint Fun, May ’61, p. 62 


gn 
Carp Kites, Mar. ’61, p. 53 
Flying Bird Ornaments, May ’61, p. 54 
Paintings and Designs of Emotions, June 61, p. 38 
Strong and Weak Star Designs, Feb. ’61, 
as . -mentary Level: “Name 
June ’61, 


Wealth of — about Design (8-page feature), Apr. 


61, pp. 29-36 
Gifts for Mother's Day 
Burlap Belt with Stitchery, May ’61, p. 35 
Burlap Handbags, May ’61, p. 34 
Cookbooks, May ’61, p. 34 
Crepe-Paper Apron, May ’61, p. 35 
Plastic-Foam Corsage, May 61, p. 34 
Portrait Plates, May ’61, p. 35 
Wire Candleholders, May ’61, p. 34 
Greeting Cards for Mother's Day 
Cards with Crepe-Paper Trim, May ’61, p. 35 
Cut-Paper Cards, May ’61, p. 34 
Lazy Daisy and Busy Bee Cards, May 61, p. 35 
Tall Flower Cards, May ’61, p. 35 
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Art and Math Bring Forth Dream Houses, May ’61, 
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Crowds and Crowds of People, Mar. ’61, pp. 54-55 
Individual Art by Children, Feb. ’61, pp. 62-63 
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ing, June 61, p. 37 
Modeling 
My Menagerie (verse), 
Painting 
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Painting with Crepe Paper, May ’61, p. 53 
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Recipe for Tissue-Paper Painting, June ’61, p. 39 
Posters 
Posters Have a Purpose, May ’61, p. 56 
Valentines 
Soap-Painted Valentines, Feb. ’€ 


Apr. ’61, p. 88 


51, p. 65 


AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 
Articles 
Instructor Audio Visual Panel Discussion, The, June 
61, pp. 59-82 
Listing of Audio-Visual Materials, 
104-105, 110-111 
Posters Have a Purpose, May ’61, p. 50 
Resources on Civil War Materials, Feb. 


A, Feb. ’61, pp 


61, p. 22 


Tape Recording in My Fifth Grade, Apr. ’61, p. 91 
Bulletin Boards 
Bulletin Boards on Language Arts, Apr. °61 “P. 24 


Civil War Centennia! Bulletin Boz rds, Feb. 61, p. 19 
Health, Safety, and Recreation Bulletin Boards, May 
61, p. 40 


Science Bulletin Boards, Mar. ’61, p. 29 


Well-Displayed Art—Attractive Bulletin Boards, 
June ’61, p. 31 
Films (reviews), Mar. ’61, p. 14; May ‘61, p. 12 


Filmstrips (reviews), Fe b. 61, p. 111; 
Posters 

Be a Swimmer by September, June ’61, p. 34 

Llama, The, May ’61, p. 36 

Penguin, The, June ’61, p. 45 

“Pet Is to Love, A,” Mar. ’61, p. 13 

Pitch In for Good Health, May °61, p. 33 

Raccoon, The, Mar. ’61, p. 91 

Reading Is the Most! Apr. 61, p. 53 

School Calendar, Feb. °61, pp. 55-60 

Seal, The, Feb. ’61, p. 100 

Toucan, The, Apr. °61, p. 63 

Who Js Your Valentine? Feb. ’61, p. 41 
Records (reviews)—See this department in each issue 

except June 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN—See this department in each 


issue 


Apr. 61, p. 12 


BOOKS FOR TEACHERS—See this department in each issue 
BROTHERHOOD WEEK 


Americans All (verse), Feb. ’61, p. 49 
CARTOONS 

April Showers, Apr. °61, p. 22 

Last Weck of School, June ’61, p. 14 


May Day, May ’61, p. 18 
Spring Thaw, Mar ’61, p. 24 
Valentine Box, The, Feb. ’61, p. 6 


CHARACTER EDUCATION—See also Teacher-Tested Ideas 
Children’s Problems 
Camp Fire, The, June 61, p. 32 
“Finders Keepers,” Apr. ’61, p. 37 
“My Father Will Pay,” Feb. ’61, p. 32 
Party, The, Mar. 61, p. 49 
“Stealing My Friends,’ May ’61, p. 37 


Gift from Saint C arlos, A (story), Apr. 61, p. 43 
Good Man for the Job (story), Feb. 61, p. 38 
Henny-Penny (verse), Feb. 61, p. 49 
Know How (story), Apr. ’61, p. 42 
Never-Be-Lonely Linda (story), June ’61, p. 25 
Politest Giraffe in Africa, The (story), "hee. 61, p 
41 

Spring Things (dramatization), Apr. ’61, p. 101 
Tramp, The (story), Feb. ’61, p. 38 

CIVIL WAR 
Biscuits to the Rescue (story), Feb. ’61, p. 17 
Boy in Blue Comes Home (verse), Feb. 61, p. 18 


Civil War Centennial Bulletin Boards (art), 
p. 19 

Confederate Soldier (verse), Feb. ’61, p. 18 

Don’t Fight the Civil War Over Again! (article), Feb 
61, pp. 20-21 

4 Concepts of the Civil War (article), Feb. ’61, pp. 14— 


15 
Military Calls (songs), Feb. ’61, p. 16 


Feb. °61, 
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Now and Forever—One (verse), Feb. ’61, p. 18 Kind 

Quotations from Famous Utterances, Feb. ’61, p. 18 A 








Resources (AV listings), Feb. 61, p. 22 Kinc 
Sidelights on Robert E. Lee (article), Feb. 61, p. 95 a; 
Sidelights on Ulysses S. Grant (article), Feb. 61, p. 98 Kinc 
Union and the Constitution Forever, The—Mary E, . N 
Owen (editorial), Feb. ’61, p. 13 _ 
CONSERVATION Roac 
eee over Wildcat Mountain (verse), Mar. ’61, Lier 
p. 
Second Grade’s View of Trees and Conservation, A’ Whi 
(unit), May ’61, p. 30 1 
Song of the Grass (song), Apr. ’61, p. 49 You 
Spring Things (dramatization), Apr. ’61, p. 101 
We Want to Live (dramatization), Apr. ’61, p. 49 > 
Bull 
DENTAL HEALTH—See also wre tn he . 
Davey and the Dentist (story), Feb. ’61, p. 37 Effes 
Dental Health in a Special Class (artic ae , Feb. 61, p | Hel; 
73 ) 
Mak 
DRAMATICS Pror 
America’s History in Music, May ’61, p. 45 Roc! 
Around the World in Eighteen Minutes, Mar. ’61, p ‘ 
61 
Ball Bearing, The, Apr. 61, p. 51 LIBRA 
Boy from Pigeon Creek, The, Feb. ’61, p. 47 Rail 
Capture of the Easter Rabbit, The, Mar. 61, p. 62 Rea 
Dots and Dashes, Apr. 61, p. 50 Spe 
Elsa’s Valentine, Feb. 61, p. 48 | 
Famous February on Parade, Feb. ’61, p. 46 
Fun in Summer, June ’61, p. 40 LINCC 
George Discovers Science, Apr. ’61, p. 51 Boy 
Hearts for Sale, Feb. 61, p. 48 
Journey to Latin America, Apr. °61, p. 52 
Man in Space, Apr. ’61, p. 50 MADE 
Our Changing Flag, June ’61, p. 41 
Rue and the Honey, May ’61, pp. 46-47 MAY | 
Seed That Grew, The, Mar. ’61, p. 60 Get 
Spring Things, Apr. 61, p. 101 Ma 
Summer Days and Anniversaries, June ’61, p. 40 Ma 
Summer Safety, June ’61, p. 40 Ma 
We Want to Live, Apr. ’61, p. 49 
MEMC 
EASTER—See also Teacher-Tested Ideas Firs 
Capture of the Easter Rabbit, The (dramatization),| “TI 
Mar. ’61, p. 62 
Happy Easter (verse), Mar. 61, p. 59 |More 
Our Easter Project (unit), Mar. ’61, p. 41 Lov 
Sky Bunnies (verse), Mar. 61, p. 59 | - 
410 
EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN Mo 
Dental Health in a Special Class, Feb. ’61, p. 73 
Junior Red Cross in a Retarded Class, Mar. 61, p. 25 
Scavenger Hunts, Feb. °61, p. 33 MUSI 


Summer Program for Talented C hildren, A, June ’61, | Am 


p. 22 
Teaching the Below-50’s, May ’61, p. 41 


Cas 

FATHER'S DAY—See also Teacher-Tested Ideas Mo 
Surprise for Dad, A (story), June ’61, p. 25 Ru 
FIRST CLASS MAIL—See this department in each issue a 
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FOREIGN LANGUAGES 
Deutsch fiir Euch, Apr. ’61, p. 80 
J'ai des Poul’s a V endre (Fre *nch song), May ’61, p. 44 
Les Marionnettes (French song), May "61 » th 44° 
Secret, The (French-Spanish), Feb. °61 : 


| Gif 
p. 90 
Un Kilométre a Faire (French song), May ’61, p. 44 Sp: 
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What Time Is It? (French-Spanish), June ’61, p. 44 
Who’s Afraid? (French-Spanish), May ’61, p. 51 
Winner, The (French-Spanish), Mar. ’61, p. 82 


GAMES—See also Teacher-Tested Ideas 
New Games to Play, Feb. ’61, p. 84; Mar. ’61, 
Apr. ’61, p. 20; May 61, p. 85; June ’61, p. si 


GROUND-HOG DAY 
Mr. Ground Hog Has His Day (story), Feb. 61, p. 36 Fis 
G 


HEALTH—See also Teacher-Tested Ideas 
Health, Safety, and Recreation Bulletin Boards (art), | I; 
May 61, p. 40 K 


} I 

Kindergarten-Early Primary Activities on Health, Mar | “N 
61, pp. 30-31 
Pitch In for Good Health (poster), May 61, p. 33 O; 
School Lunch Learnings (article), Mar. 61, p. 116 
Pi 
HOBBIES 

My Hobby Is Airplanes, Mar. ’61, p. 48 p> Py 
My Hobby Is Drawing, Apr .’61, p. 72 
My Hobby Is Insects, June 61, p. 42 


My Hobby Is Photography, May ’61, p. 57 
My Hobby Is Weaving, Feb. ’61, p. 52 








ary E. 


ir. *61, 


ion, A 











zation), 


| 


| 


p. 25 


ine °61, | 


) 


| 


p. 112;| 


HOME LIFE 
Kitcher Voices (verse), May ’61, p. 39 
Mothe r’s Day Present, A (story), M: ay "61, p. 27 
“Painter’s Family, The”—Henri Matisse (cover), May 
61 
Surprise for Dad, A (story), June 61, p. 25 
Vacuum Cleaner (verse), Feb. 61, p. 49 


KINDERGARTEN 
Christopher's Loose Tooth 
I'm a Rocket (verse), June 
Kindergarten-Early Primary 

Feb. 61, pp. 30-31 
Kindergarten-Early Primary 
Apr. 61, pp. 26-27 
Kindergarten-Early Primary Activities on Health, Mar. 
61, pp. 30-31 ; 
Kindergarten-Early Primary Activities on Our Bodies, 
May ’61, pp. 20-21 
Kindergarten-Early Primary 
June ’61, pp. 18-19 
Road I Like, The (song), Feb. 61, p. 30 
Telling New Kindergarten Parents the 
(article), June ’61, p. 17 
While Parents Are Waiting... 
17 
You May Go to the Moon (unit), 


(story), Mar. ’61, pp. 44-45 
‘61, p. 50 ; 
Activities on Directions, 


Activities on Gardening, 


Activities on Vacations, 


Facts of Life 


(article), June 61, p. 


Apr. °61, p. 25 
LANGUAGE ARTS—See also Teacher-Tested Ideas 
Bulletin Boards on Language Arts (art), Apr. 61, p. 
24 


Effective Seatwork Activities (article), Apr. °61, p. 95 

Help Your Pupils Develop Creative Thinking (article), 
Mar. ’61, p. 128 

Make English Speak for You (unit), June °61, p. 30 

Pronouns Do Make Sense (article), Mar. 61, p. 128 


Rocking Chair for Reading Security, 
61, p. 70 


A (article), Apr. 


LIBRARY WEEK 
Rainy Day (verse), Apr. ’61, p. 64 
Reading Is the Most! (poster), Apr. ’61, p. 53 
Special Spring Selections (book reviews), Apr. 


54-55 


61, pp. 


LINCOLN, ABRAHAM 
Boy from Pigeon Creek, 


p. 47 


The (dramatization), Feb. ’61, 


MADE TO ORDER—See this department in each issue 


MAY DAY 
Getting Ready for May Day (article), 
May Day (cartoons), May 61, p. 18 
May Day (song), May ‘61, p. 39 
Maypole (verse), May ’61, p. 38 


Apr. ’61, p. 82 


MEMORIAL DAY 
First Memorial Day, The (verse 


, May ’61, p. 39 
“These Honored Dead” (story), 


May ’61, p. 28 


MOTHER'S DAY—See also Teacher-Tested ideas 
Loveliest Day in May (verse), May 61, p. 38 
Mothers Are for... (verse), May 61, p. 38 
Mother's Day Present, A (story), May ’61, p. 27 
Mother’s Day Gifts and Cards (art), May °61, pp. 34- 

35 
MUSIC—See also Songs 
America’s History in Music (dramatization), May ’61, 
. 45 
Case of the 
61, p. 24 
Mouse in the House! (story), May °61, p. 29 
Rue and the Honey (operetta), May 61 , pp. 46-47 


“Out of Tune” Singer, The (article), May 


PAN-AMERICAN DAY 

Bullfighter, The (story), Apr. °6 

Gift from Saint Carlos, A 

Journey to Latin 
p. 52 

Sixth-Graders Go South for a Depth Study of Brazil 
(unit), Apr. °61, p. 48 

Spanish Exploration and Discovery (unit), Apr. ’61, p. 
47 


1, p. 42 
(story), Apr. °61, p. 43 
America rp date dale a, Apr. *61, 


PLAYS—See Dramatics 


PROFESSIONAL MATERIAL 
Don’t Fight the Civil War Over Again! (article), Feb. 
61, pp. 20-21 
Elementary Guidance Just Good Teaching? (article), 
Mar. ’61, p. 6 
First-Grade Preview, A (article), May ’61, p. 89 


Getting Things Done—Edgar Dale (editorial), June 
61, p. 3 

I'm All A-Jitter (verse), Apr. ’61, p. 74 

Knowing, Learning, Behaving (article), Feb. 61, p. 3 

“Now that April's here . . .”’—Joseph Krumegold (edi- 
torial), Apr. ’61, p. 3 

On Teaching Ethics—Milton J. E. Senn (editorial), 


May ’61, p. 3 
Plea to Teachers for Art Clubs, A (article), Mar. 61 
p. 113 
Principals’ Forum 
Annual Summer Bulletin to Parents, June 6 
“Cushioning” the Transition from Sixth to Seventh 
Grade, June "61, p. 15 
Developing Pride in Our Building, Apr. ’61, p. 23 


ip. 15 





Gesture of Welcome to New Pupils, A, June ’61, p. 15 

How Dead Are Your Files? Feb. °61, p. 29 

Interpreting an Educational Program, May ’61, p. 19 

Let’s Try Teachable Grouping, Mar. 61, p. 28 

Oral Reading for a Purpose, Apr. °61, p. 23 

Principal Rates the Teacher, The, Mar. 61, p. 28 

Principal’ s be eeponsiadiity to Student Teache rs, The, 
Feb. ’61, 

Princip ils Bhould Be Creative, Too, Mar. ’61, p. 28 

Reminding Teachers of Their Duty, Feb. 61, p. 29 

Upgrading Written Work in Our School, May ol, p. 
19 


We Have Volunteer Librarians, May ’61, p. 19 
Workshops for Principals, Too, Apr. ’61, p. 23 
Sound Off 

On Making Teachers’ Salaries Public, Apr. °61, pp. 
8-9 

On Requiring Teachers to Take and Pay for Peri- 
odic Refresher Courses. Mar. ’61, pp. 8-9 

On Teachers Actively Supporting Bond Issues, June 


’61, pp. 8-9 
On Te achers Being Relieved of All Nonteaching Du- 
ties, Feb. °61, pp. 8-9 
On Teac hers Choosing Assignments According to 


Seniority, May ’61, pp. 8-9 
Student Council Assembly, The (article), 
96-97 
Teachers Are Citizens Too! George 
al), Mar. ’61, p. 3 
acher’s Lesson, The (verse), Feb. °61 
‘aching Machines (article), Mar. 
-aching Machines You Can Make 
p. 16 
That Cogs May Mesh (article), June °61, p. 23 
This Is about a Notebook? (article), May °61, p. 69 
Use Your School Day Wisely (artiele), June °61, p. 6 
Versatility—The Substitute’s Greatest Asset (article), 
Feb. °61, p. 80 
What about Nongrading Our Schools? 
61, p. 6 
What Can You Deduct? (article), Feb. 


Feb. ’61, pp. 


_ 


J. Hecht (editori- 
Tez 
T 

, 


- 


» p. 92 
"Si, DB. Je 
(article), June ’61, 


(article), May 


61, p. 10 


QUIZZES 


Animal, Vegetable, or Mincral? Feb. °61 
Counting Our Cherries, Feb. °61, p. 76 
Jingle Puzzles, May ’61, p. 73 


»p. 79 


Lollipop Fun, Apr. °61, p. 83 
Riddle Box, The, Feb. ’61, p. 83 
Seven “What's,” Feb. ’61 » p. 67 


What's in the Name? May 61, p. 64 


SAFETY—See also Teacher-Tested Ideas 


Sammy Has an Accident (story), May 61, p. 21 
Summer Safety (dramatization), June °61, p. 40 
Water Safety (verse), June °61, p. 57 


SCIENCE—See also Teacher-Tested Ideas 


Ball Bearing, The (dramatization), 

Dots and Dashes (dramatization) 

Electric Charges (article), Feb. °61, pp. 34-35 

Flowerless Plants (article), May °61, pp. 22—23 

Fun under the Sun with Atomic-Energized Seeds (arti- 
cle), May ’61, p. 25 


Apr. 61, p. 51 
, Apr. °61, p. 50 


George Discovers Science (dramatization), Apr. 61, p. 
51 

Hatching Chicks (unit), Mar. °61, p. 39 

Hothouse (verse), Feb. ’61, p. 49 

Let’s Talk about Spiders (story), June ’61, p. 26 


Little Bear and the Coming of Spring acer’. Mar. 
61, pp. 44-45 

Llama, The (poster), May ’61, p. 36 

Man in Space (dramatizz ation), ham. 61, p. 50 

Our Bird Friends (article), Apr. 61, pp. 38-39 

Our Weather Charts (art), 7 61, p. 54 

Overcharged (verse), Fe *. ,p. 49 

Parable of the Rose, The (verse), Apr. °61, p. 78 

Penguin, The (poster), June 61, p. 45 

Raccoon, The (poster), Mar. 61, p. 91 

Raindrops’ Song (song), Apr. °61, p. 65 

Said the Seed (verse), Apr. °61, p. 64 

Science around Us (article), June ’61, pp. 20-21 

Science Bulletin Boards (ideas), Mar. 61, p. 29 

Science in a Shoe Box (article), Apr. ’61, p. 45 


Science in Your Classroom Program (article), Apr. °61, 
p. 6 

Seal, The (poster), Feb. ’61, p. 100 

Seed That Grew, The (operetta), Mar. °61, p. 60 

Studying Weather (unit), Mar. 61, p. 40 

Study of the Sea, A (unit), Apr. ’61, p. 46 

Toucan, The (poster), Apr. ’61, p. 63 

Visitor, The (verse), Mar. °61, p. 59 

Wind Is for Swooping (verse), Mar. °61, p. 59 


Wise Selection and 
Books, The (article 


Use of Supplementary Science 


), Feb. °61, p. 72 


SOCIAL STUDIES—See also Conservation and Teacher- 


Tested Ideas 

America’s History in Music (dramatization), May °61, 
p. 45 

Around the World in Eighteen Minutes (dramatiza- 


tion), Mar. *61, p. 61 
Ball Bearing, The (dramatization), Apr. °61, a 51 
Crowds and Crowds of People (art), Mar. °61, pp. 54- 


55 


Dots and Dashes (dramatization), Apr. °61, p. 50 


Famous February on Parade (dramatization), Feb. 61, 
p. 46 

Field Trip with a 5-Ton Ending, A (article), May ’61, 
p. 79 


First Automobiles (verse), Apr. 61, p. 64 
Glengarry Highland Games, The (story), May ’61, p. 
43 


Highways (verse), Feb. ’61, p. 93 

I Watch the World Go By (verse), Mar. 61, p. 59 

Late Rider (verse), Mar. 61, p. 59 

—_ Longitude, and Time Belts (unit), Feb. ’61, 
p. 

Moving Men (verse), Apr. ’61, p. 65 

My Childhood in a Lighthouse (story), May ’61, p. 42 

Our America (verse), Feb. 61, p. 49 

Our Changing Flag (dramatization), June ’61, p. 41 

Our Paper “Selves” as Community Helpers (unit), June 
61, p. 28 

Pacific Tour Dioramas (unit), May ’61, p. 32 

Paul Revere (verse), Apr. ’61, p. 64 

“Railroad Station, The’—Bernard Buffet 
Mar. ’61 

Rebellious Scribe, The (story), May ’61, p. 28 

Secret Elephants (story), Mar. 61, pp. 46—47 

Spirit of Independence, The (story), June 61, p. 27 

Summer Days and Anniversaries (dramatization), June 
61, p. 40 

We Discovered Indian Apartment Houses When We 
Built Pueblo Homes (unit), June °61, p. 29 

We Looked into Yesterday (unit), Feb. ’61, p. 44 

Yema and the Camels (story), Feb. ’61, p. 91 


(cover), 


SONGS 


Celebrate Arbor Day, Apr. 


61, p. 42 
Cleaning, May ’61, p. 39 


Hello, June *61, p. 47 

I’m Tired of Snow Suits, Mar. ’61, p. 52 
J'ai des Poul’s 4 Vendre, May ’61, p. 44 
Les Marionnettes, May ’61, p. 44 

Let’s Go A-Sailing, Mar. ’61, p. 58 


May Day, May ’61, p. 39 

Military Calls, Feb. 61, p. 16 

More We Get Together, The, June ’61, p. 47 
O Me, O My! June ’61, p. 46 

Put On Your Leggings, Feb. ’61, p. 39 
Raindrops’ Song, Apr. ’61, p. 65 

Road I Like, The, Feb. 61, p. 30 

Song of the Grass, Apr. ’61, p. 49 
Summer Rhythm Round, June ’61, p. 47 
Summer Song, June ’61, p. 33 

Un Kilométre 4 Faire, May °61, p. 44 
You're a Friend of Mine, June ’61, p. 46 


STORIES 
Biscuits to the Rescue, Feb. ’61, p. 17 
Bullfighter, The, Apr. 61, p. 42 
Button-Nose and the Valentines, Feb. ’61, p. 36 
Candles for the King’s Cake, Mar. ’61, p. 51 
Christopher’s Loose Tooth, Mar. ’61, pp. 44-45 
Mr. Sun Fools Mark Perkins, Mar. 61, p. 31 
Colt in the China Shop, The, May ’61, p. 26 
Davey and the Dentist, Feb. ’61, p. 37 
Gift from Saint Carlos, A, Apr. ’61, p. 43 
Glengarry Highland Games, The, May ’61, p. 43 
Good Gardening Day, A, Apr. °61, pp. 26—27 
Good Man for the Job, Feb. °61, p. 38 
Handful of Balloons, A, Apr. ’61, p. 40 
Know How, Apr. 61, p. 42 
Let’s Talk about Spiders, June ’61, p. 26 
Little Bear and the Coming of Spring, Mar. ’61, pp. 44- 

45 


Missing-Bone Mystery, The, June 61, p. 24 

Mother’s Day Present, A, May ’61, p. 27 

Mouse in the House! May ’61, p. 29 

Mr. Ground Hog Has His Day, Feb. ’61, p. 36 

My Childhood in a Lighthouse, May ’61, p. 42 

Nancy Brown’s New Friends, Mar. ’61, p. 45 

Never-Be-Lonely Linda, June ’61, p. 25 

Politest Giraffe in Africa, The, Apr. 61, p. 41 

Rebellious Scribe, The, May ’61, p. 28 

Runaway Toby, Apr. ’61, p. 41 

Sammy Has an Accident, May ’61, p. 21 

Secret Elephants, Mar. °61, pp. 46-47 

Spirit of Independence, The, June 61, p. 27 

Surprise for Dad, A, June ’61, p. 25 

“These Honored Dead,” May ’61, p. 28 

Tramp, The, Feb. ’61, p. 38 

“as Children and the Queen of Hearts, Feb. 
61, p. 37 

Wake Up. Little Town, May ’61, p. 27 

“What Does South Mean?” Feb. ’61, p. 31 

What Is a Vacation? June ’61, p. 19 

Yema and the Camels, Feb. 61, p. 91 


TALKING IT OVER—See this department in each issue 


TEACHER-TESTED IDEAS 
Arithmetic 

Adding Interest to Arithmetic, June 61, p. 53 
Arithmetic Bounce, Apr. ’61, p. 66 
Arithmetic Bulletin Board, May °61, p. 60 
Arithmetic Ticktacktoe, Feb. °61, p. 71 
Beanbag Multiplication Game, Feb. 61, p. 68 
Beginning Algebra, May "61, p. 59 
King and Queen Drill, May ’61, p. 61 
Number Families, June °61, p. 55 
Number Relay Game, Feb. °61, p. 70 
Playing “Soldiers,” Apr. °61, p. 69 
Pop-It Beads for Numbers, Feb. ’61, p. 70 
Remedial Arithmetic, May 61, p. 61 
Time Bee, June ’61, p. 53 
Toss the Ball, Apr. 61, p. 66 


Writing the Numbers, Apr. °61, p. 68 
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Art Language Arts Twenty-two Children and the Queen of Hearts (story 









































































Book-Display Rack, Apr. 61, p. 67 Adjective Game, An, Apr. ’61, p. 66 Feb. ’61, p. 37 
Boxes for Mother, May ’61, p. 58 Adjectives, June °61, p. 53 Valentine Box, The (cartoons), Feb. ’61, p. 6 
Butterflies, Apr. °61, p. 68 Balloons in the Classroom, June °61, p. 53 Who Is Your Valentine? (poster), Feb. *61 p. 41 
Circus Clowns, June “61, p. 52 Class Newspaper, Mar. °61, p. 81 ' 
Civil War Hats, Feb. °61, p. 70 Correct Word, Feb. °61, p. 71 VERSE 
Clown Clock, A, Mar. *61, p. 79 Developing Creative Writing, June °61, p. 54 Americans All, Feb. °61, p. 49 
Colonial Hats, Feb. °61, p. 68 Five-Minute Stories, Mar. 61, p. 80 Ants’ Picnic, The, June ’61, p. 47 
Colonial Wigs, Feb. °61, p. 71 Language Bulletin Board, June ’61, p. 54 Beetles, June 61, p. 47 
Crayon Etchings, Mar. °61, p. 79 Paper-Bag Dramatics, June *61, p. 54 Boy in Blue Comes Home, Feb. ’61, p. 18 
Detergent Pictures, Feb. °61, p. 69 Round Robin, June ’61, p. 52 Confederate Soldier, Feb. ’61, p. 18 
Dotty Pictures, Mar. 61, p. 78 Reading Pockets, Mar. 61, p. 78 Dandelion, May ’61, p. 38 
Easter Bulletin Board, Mar. °61, p. 81 Sentence Bag, June ’61, p. 55 Fire Magic, Feb. ’61, p. 49 
Easter Egg Peep Show, Mar. ’61, p. 80 Sentence Making, Mar. ’61, p. 81 First Automobiles, Apr. ’61, p. 64 
Especially for Mother, May °61, p. 60 Sentences, May ’61, p. 61 First Memorial Day, The, May ’61, p. 39 
Gem-Studded Paperweights, June ’61, p. 55 Spelling, Apr. ’61, p. 66 Flies, June ’61, p. 47 
Idea for Salt Dough, Mar. ’61, p. 81 Story to Finish, Feb. 61, p. 69; Mar. ’61, p. 78; Apr. Friend, A, Feb. ’61, p. 49 
Jar-Ring Picture Frames, June ’61, p. 55 61, p. 67; May ’61, p. 59 Full Moon Nights, Apr. ’61, p. 64 
Kinds of Houses, Apr. °61, p. 67 Tell All You Know, May ’61, p. 58 Garden Snake, June ’61, p. 46 
March Lapel Pin, Mar. ’61, p. 79 To Market, To Market, Apr. ’61, p. 68 George Washington, Feb. ’61, p. 49 
Memento for Mother, A, May ’61, p. 58 Turtle Bingo for Spelling, May °61, p. 58 Happy Easter, Mar. ’61, p. 59 
Painting with Dye, May ’61, p. 61 Vocabulary Game, Feb. ’61, p. 69 Helicopter over Wildcat Mountain, Mar. ’61, p. 59 
Paper Sculpture Bunny, Mar. *61, p. 80 Word Wheel, A, May ’61, p. 60 Henny-Penny, Feb. ’61, p. 49 ; 
Paperweights, May ’61, p. 59 Safety Highways, Feb. ’61, p. 93 
Rice Birds, Apr. ol, p. 69 Safety on the Road, May 61, p. 60 Hippopotamus, The, June 61, p. 46 
Rooster Doorstop, June 61, p. 54 Safety Reminders, Apr. *61, p. 67 Hothouse, Feb. ’61, p. 49 
Self-Portrait, May °61, p. 59 Stop! Go! Apr. 61, p. 68 I’m All A-Jitter, Apr. 61, p. 74 
Simple Easels, Feb. °61, p. 71 Science I’m a Rocket, June 61, p. 5 
Simple Puppets, June ’61, p. 52 Classroom Garden, A, Mar. ’61, p. 81 In Our Own Way, May ’61, p. 5? 
Sponge Rubber Letters, Mar. ’61, p. 78 Create Interest in Birds, Mar. ’61, p. 78 I Watch the World Go By, Ma. 
Spring Flowers, May °61, p. 60 Light the Nose, Apr. °61, p. 67 Jet Pen, Apr. ’61, p. 65 _ 
String Pictures, Apr. 61, p. 66 Model Solar System, May ’61, p. 61 Kitchen Voices, May ’61, p. 39 
Tiny Puppets, Apr. 61, p. 68 Quiz Bulletin Board, A, Mar. ’61, p. 78 Kite in the Wind, Mar. ’61, p. 59 
Tips and Hints for Craft Materials, Feb. °61, p. 71 Season Wheel, May ’61, p. 59 Late Rider, Mar. 61, p. 59 | 
Vacation Moccasins, June ’61, p. 54 Weather Forecasting, Mar. 61, p. 79 Loveliest Day in May, May ’61, p. 38 
Valentine Lamb, The, Feb. ’61, p. 69 Social Studies March, Mar. ’61, p. ‘59 ; | 
Valentine Mobile, Feb. 61, p. 70 Making Lantern Slides, May 61, p. 59 Maypole, May ’61, p. 38 
Valentine Secret, A, Feb. ’61, p. 68 Mosaic Maps, Apr. "61, p. 69 Midnight Square Dance, Feb. ’61, p. 49 
Wall Mural, June ’61, p. 53 Stump the Experts, Feb. 61, p. 68 Mobiles, Apr. ’61, p. 65 
Devices Mothers Are for .. ., May ’61, p. 38 
Action Drill, Mar. ’61, p. 79 TEXTBOOKS Moving Men, Apr. ’61, p. 65 
Big Book of Work, May ’61, p. 58 Reviews, Feb. °61, p. 28; Mar. °61, p. 22; May ’61, My Menagerie, Apr. 61, p. 88 
Card House, June ’61, p. 55 p. 15; June ’61, p. 12 Now and Forever—One, Feb. ’61, p. 18 
Cartoon Fun, Mar. ’61, p. 80 On the Beach, June ’61, p. 46 
Chart Holder, A, Feb. ’61, p. 71 TRAVEL On the Farm, Apr. ’61, p. 65 
Framed Picture and What It Did for Us, June °61, p. It’s Fun to Travel, Feb. °61, p. 113; Mar. ’61, p. 26; Oscar, May ’61, p. 39 
56 Apr. *61, p. 18; May ’61, p. 74; June '61, p. 13 Our America, Feb. °61, p. 49 
Giant Steps, June °61, p. 54 Overcharged, Feb. ’61, p. 49 
Happy Clown, Feb. ’61, p. 70 UNITS — Packing, June 61, p. 85 
Helping Hands, Apr. ’61, p. 69 Hatching Chicks, Mar. "61, p. 39 Parable of the Rose, The, Apr. 61, p. 78 c 
Home Study, May ’61, p. 61 Kettle of Fudge, A, May ’61, p. 31 Paul Revere, Apr. ’61, p. 64 . 
Learning to Tie, Apr. ’61, p. 68 Latitude, Longitude, and Time Belts, Feb. 61, p. 45 Picnic Sandwiches, June ’61, p. 84 | 
Magnetic Numbers, Mar. ’61, p. 80 Make English Speak for You, June ’61, p. 30 Pond in the Park, The, June ’61, p. 47 
Paste Spoons, May ’61, p. 60 Our Easter Project, Mar. ’61, p. 41 Popping Poppies, The, Apr. °61, p. 64 ‘ 
Pick a Story, Apr. ’61, p. 69 Our Paper “Selves” as Community Helpers, June ’61, Question, June ’61, p. 46 . 
Saving Paper, Mar. ’61, p. 80 p. 28 Rainy Day, Apr. ’61, p. 64 < 
Simple Hooks, Feb. ’61, p. 69 Pacific Tour Dioramas, May ’61, p. 32 Said the Seed, Apr. ’61, p. 64 
Something Fishy, June 61, p. 55 Second Grade’s View of Trees and Conservation, A, Shade Trees, May ’61, p. 38 
Storing Large Posters, June ’61, p. 55 May ’61, p. 30 Silent One, The, June 61, p. 47 | 
Surprise Question Game, June ’61, p. 52 Sixth-Graders Go South for a Depth Study of Brazil, Sky Bunnies, Mar. ’61, p. 59 
Teacher’s Bulletin Board, Feb. ’61, p. 69 Apr. ’61, p. 48 Sleepy Oyster, June 61, p. 47 | 
Valentine Bags, Feb. ’61, p. 68 Spanish Exploration and Discovery, Apr. ’61, p. 47 Spider, The, June ’61, p. 46 
Father's Day Studying Weather, Mar. ’61, p. 40 Stone Walls, Apr. ’61, p. 64 i 
Boiled Cookies, June ’61, p. 52 Study of the Sea, A, Apr. ’61, p. 46 Summer, June, 61, p. 46 ' 
Games We Looked into Yesterday, Feb. ’61, p. 44 Teacher’s Lesson, The, Feb. ’61, p. 92 | 
Beanbag Game, Mar. ’61, p. 79 We Discovered Indian Apartment Houses When We Vacuum Cleaner, Feb. ’61, p. 49 I 
Beanbag Hit, Apr. 61, p. 67 Built Pucblo Homes, June ’61, p. 29 Visitor, The, Mar. ’61, p. 59 
Beanbag Relays, June ’61, p. 52 You May Go to the Moon, Apr. ’61, p. 25 Water Safety, June ’61, p. 57 | 
“Sign In,” Mar. ’61, p. 81 What Is Spring? Mar. ’61, p. 59 , 
Handwriting VALENTINE DAY—See also Teacher-Tested Ideas Wind Is for Swooping, Mar. ’61, p. 59 
Writing Readiness, Apr. °61, p. 66 Button-Nose and the Valentines (story), Feb. °61, p. Winter Days, Feb. ’61, p. 43 
Health 36 Winter Sleep, Feb. °61, p. 49 . . 
Dental Bulletin Board, June 61, p. 53 Elsa’s Valentine (dramatization), Feb. °61, p. 48 
Good-Health Tree, Apr. 61, p. 69 Hearts for Sale (dramatization), Feb. ’61, p. 48 WASHINGTON, GEORGE | 
Health Chart, A, Mar. ’61, p. 79 Soap-Painted Valentines (art), Feb. ’61, p. 65 George Washington (verse), Feb. 61, p. 49 
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come to Jamaica— 
it’s no place like home 


A Jamaican vacation can (and 
often does) cost less than a 
ho-hum holiday elsewhere. 
Live-it-up in fabled resorts or 
play-it-down in charming 
guest cottages tucked among 
the hibiscus. Splurge (for 
next to nothing) on free port 
bargains. Explore Jamaica’s 
rich past (as in Old Spanish 


Town, right) and even richer 


present (above. below). Since 


Jamaica isthe place to let your- 


self go,why not let yourself go? 





come to Jamaica— 
it’s no place like home 





The 4450-square-mile island 
of Jamaica in the West Indies 
is carved out of solid scenery 
and jam-crammed with things 
to see and do—many of which 
can be seen and done only 
here. Trade winds keep you 
coolall day. Mountain breezes 
keep you cool all night. Come 
luxuriate with us in the charm 
of this 
ig islandier island. 


and “foreignness” 





You can’t get away for less! 


Jamaica: unlimited fun 
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come to Jamaica— 
it’s no place like home 





Daily rates per person with 
meals from: *6 in guest 
$10 in hotels; $15 in 


deluxe hotels. Completely- 


houses: 


serviced cottages, 120 per 
week for 6 persons without 
meals. Low summer air fares 
now! See any travel agent or 
Jamaica Tourist Board, 630 
5th Ave., New York. Also 
Chicago * Miami * Los Ange- 
les * San Francisco * Toronto 
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When children with big problems need the answers, they turn to the nation's 

FIRST-IN-QUALITY encyclopedia—COMPTON'S. Thetwoillustrations shown 

here are less than 1/1000th of the illustrations added in the 1961 edition of 
COMPTON'S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 

F. E. Compton & Company + 1000 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 10, Illinois 








“My Love for Compton’s Began to Form When | Was a Child” 


, ( I saw an even 
need for Compton m a primary teacher 
rally I have to doa 

ition of the chil 


tl of research, not 
only for the educ Iren but to keep my- 
protec ionall as well 
to the « s and the ‘in possil le 
d speechl I think it w the 
had paid any attent 
chool. All of us then had 
ryvone could eny hose ho were ready to 
d 


ion to, since they 


found something 


the others were 





runing 


interested 


Phe children started bringing things for our 


cience table and we looked them up 


I wa 


volun 


in Compton s 


urprised, as | read through the different 


to find all the hard subjects | had struevled 


over in school explained in such simple, 


cCasy-lo-re 


member ways. 


“I would be pleased for you to | inything I have 


written in this letter if it would help open the eves of 


parents to their obligations and help some child gain 


coura confidence, and faith in himself.” 


Old Fort 

















